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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Introduction 
Te reorganization of elementary schools 
on the Hadow Plan offers teachers a new 
opportunity of taking stock of their ideas, 
recasting their methods, and generally thinking 
over their problems from a new standpoint. The 
break at 11 -+ may or may not һауе some special 
significance for the psychologist ; it may or may 
not have great advantages from the administra- 
tive point of view; but what it indubitably 
supplies is the occasion to vitalize teaching 
methods. For many years now it has been the 
proud boast of the English system of elementary 
education that, unlike that in most foreign 
countries, it has left the schools free to arrange 
their own schemes of work and has not imposed 
upon them syllabuses centrally organized. 
Reorganization with a break at тт -+ emphasizes 
this advantage, and particularly in such a sub- 
ject as history, with which this section is 
concerned. 

Of all the subjects in the elementary school 
curriculum, outside the Three R's, none pro- 
bably now holds a more secure placethan history. 
Yet it was only at the opening of the present 
century that it came to be recognized as a 
subject of regular class instruction. Before that 
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time it was one of a number of optional subjects, 
the inclusion of which in the time-table might 
earn an additional grant. As such an optional 
subject, history made its first appearance in 
1871. During the next thirty years it made 
little headway, for in those days the Central 
Authority laid down definite schemes of work 
which had to be rigidly followed, but these were 
so inadequate and uninspiring that, despite the 
bait of an additional grant, very few schools 
adopted the subject. Then, in 1901, the plan of 
the superimposed syllabus was abandoned, and 
the schools were given complete freedom in 
syllabus-making. 

This freedom has made the history syllabus 
a matter of acute controversy ever since. No 
subject, it was agreed, was less amenable to 
central organization and control, none more 
calculated to benefit from liberty to the teacher 
in the handling of it. Yet did not the vastness 
of the field neutralize to some extent the 
splendour of the gift of liberty to wander at will 
in it? Well might the teacher stand dismayed 
before the complexity of the problem of selection 
which faced him! The evil of the older régime 
was its very simplicity, which saw no purpose in 
history teaching beyond the acquisition by the 
pupil of arbitrarily selected lists of names and 
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dates. But the reaction against the futilities of 
mere rote work, as applied to this subject, tended 
toleave us in a rather distressing vagueness as to 
its true content and to deprive us of a sense of 
purpose in teaching it. Yet, if a purpose is not 
there we are no better off with our liberty than 
we were without it, and, in the absence of the 
faith that the knowledge of the purpose inspires, 
the history teacher's work can never be made 
alive. 


The Purpose of History Teaching 


A True Education 


We need not stop to discuss the moot question 
whether history is an art or a science. It is 
enough to realize that it is the study of the 
"Living Past." It rests, as one authority says, 
“upon the sense of cause and effect, the sense of 
the social unit, the sense of time, the sense of 
the value of a true record." If we accept this 
definition, we need seek no further justification 
for encouraging our pupils in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of this subject. If our children leave 
school with some understanding of these four 
elements, whatever else they may or may not 
have learnt, their time in school cannot have 
been in vain. For one of the aims of a true 
education must surely be to produce a com- 
munity of citizens, each with some scientific 
sense, with a consciousness of his membership 
of society and with the ability to distinguish 
between the true and the false in the records, 
printed and other, constantly put before him. 


A Natural Subject for Children 


Moreover, these elements make of history a 
natural subject for the normally inquisitive 
child to study. The developing life of a child 
is the gradual adaptation of himself to his 
environment, of his individuality to the society 
in which he lives, for he cannot understand 
himself without understanding his environment. 
He will adapt himself somehow or other, 
whether we will or no: it is for us to see that he 
is guided properly in this great and vital task. 
This adaptation is a process of reasoning and 
imagination to moral ends, and no subject in 
the elementary school curriculum offers better 
scope than does history for the exercise of these 


faculties for such a purpose. To understand the 
present the child must know something of the 
past which the present has inherited. Without 
considering the past the present is meaningless, 
because the past has merged, indeed is always 
merging, imperceptibly into the present. “There 
is no being but a constant becoming,” and this 
truth makes the story of human action a con- 
tinuous process. If, finally, we believe that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” then the 
value, and indeed the indispensability, of history 
as a subject of the school curriculum is fully 
established. 


The Content of History for 
Children 


The Art of Selection 


The historian’s task is one of selection from 
the enormous mass of recorded facts. In the 
same way, the history teacher’s business is to 
select, from the story which the historians place 
before him, material suitable in quality and 
quantity for the pupils’ consumption. For just 
as it would be impossible for the historian to 
take for his province everything that ever 
happened, so it would be hopeless for the teacher 
to attempt to feed children upon the unsorted 
fruits of the historian's art. 


The Bases of Selection 


If, then, the content of the history curriculum 
for children is to be determined by a reasonable 
selectivity, the question next arises, what are the 
bases of selection? Here we are at once faced by 
a difficulty inherent in a subject which treats 
of the actions, interests, motives, hopes and 
fears of grown men and women, and of problems 
which have taxed the ingenuity of statesmen, 
reformers, and economists throughout the ages. 
What body of facts or ideas, teachers ask, con- 
stitutes the “irreducible minimum " of historical 
knowledge? No satisfactory answer having been 
hitherto forthcoming, and no measure of agree- 
ment having so far been reached, most teachers 
have felt, not unreasonably, that their first, or 
even only, business is to make history interesting 
at all costs, and so have come to present history 
as a collection of interesting stories, mainly 
about people. 


HISTORY T9 


Now, it is true that history is a subject mainly 
about people, and it is true that personalities 
constitute for most normal people the most 
interesting subject in the world. It is true also 
that, if history is not interesting to children, we 
may as well give up trying to teach it. But let us 
beware of "putting the cart before the horse." 
Let us not select our matter merely because we 
think it will be interesting, but let us, rather, 
make our selection on the basis of the value of 
the material selected to some vital end. What is 
that vital end? It is, surely, to give the children 
in our charge something which will equip them 
the better to face the world when they at length 
go out into it. 


Citizenship and World History 


A truer citizenship being our object, one thing 
about the course is certain, namely, that it must 
form a continuous picture leading out to a fuller 
understanding of contemporary conditions, The 
end, then, is clear. The history programme con- 
cludes with to-day, and becomes in its last stages 
indistinguishable from Civics, for, to paraphrase 
the late Professor Seeley, History without 
politics has no fruit. Having established this 
end, we have to consider the length or chrono- 
logical range of the course. If history is the 
mere attempt to make an epoch re-live, it 
matters little which epoch we take. But if it 
means the story of civilization, it must include a 
general survey of our social and political de- 
velopment and of the institutions men have 
created for their internal and external welfare. 
Clearly, then, the course should include some 
study of the life of primitive man and of the 
-days before history, that is, before the times of 
written records. Having thus fixed the length 
or chronological range, let us next consider the 
breadth, or degree of universality. On this ques- 
tion there appear to exist three main schools of 
thought— 

(a) Those who believe that only British 
history should be taught, either 

(i) Because it is the only proper study for a 
British child, or 

(ii) Because it is hopeless to expect to cover a 
wider field in the time at our disposal, 
or for both these reasons. 

(b) Those who think that, while foreign or 


world history is important, it should be taught 
only occasionally, when some point of British 
history very obviously touches foreign affairs. 

(c) Those who consider that the study of 
British history should be developed in its 
relation to world history. 

Now the question of the time that it is possible 
to allot to history on the time-table is undoubt- 
edly a difficult one, but it does not seem to us so 
serious that we must sacrifice the true purpose 
and content of history to it. If the study of 
history means the study of the development of 
mankind and the growth of civilization, we must 
face the logical fact that it is a world affair and 
involves a general and unbroken survey, leading 
out to existing institutions and affairs. And if 
world history is involved, the only proper way 
to treat it is as a background for the study of 
British affairs. Our adherence, then, to the 
third school of thought mentioned above is 
true, logical, and expedient. The fact of time 
pressure, therefore, must be met not by neglect- 
ing essential elements of the whole, but by 
judicious selection of material from the complete 
store. 


Implications 

Having, then, established two principles, viz., 
citizenship as our object, and world history as 
our approach, let us be quite clear as to their 
implications— 

(a) The living or civic elements of history will 
determine our selection of material for the school 
syllabus, but this by no means implies the read- 
ing of history backward. It simply means that 
in selecting our material we shall be guided by 
its significance for citizenship to-day. In any 
case, the selection is difficult, and the discarding 
must be heavy. Why not, then, select and dis- 
card on some rational basis? Let us beware of 
choosing topics merely because they are in them- 
selves picturesque, romantic, or dramatic, or of 
rejecting subjects which we, in our adult wisdom, 
consider dull. 

(b) By world history we do not mean the 
history of the world, an indeterminate mass of 
material which would neglect the importance of 
national affairs. Nor is our purpose to suggest 
a vague internationalism as the object of the 
history lessons. We mean that those. national 
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affairs which are facets or aspects of world move- 
ments should only be studied in conjunction 
with those general phenomena of which they are 
a part. This may sound too ambitious .for 
elementary school children, but we hope to show 
. later how it may be done without making the 
subject-matter too remote for the children with 
whom we have to deal, and without alienating 
their interest. 


The Method of History Teaching 


Interest and Memory 


Having selected the right material, it is in the 
method of presentation that we must seek the 
interesting, the picturesque, and the dramatic, 
and avoid the dull. Topics which are supposed 
in their nature to be attractive can easily be 
made unattractive if badly presented. A sylla- 
bus made up of topics like Romulus and Remus 
and the flight of birds, Alfred and the Cakes, 
Canute and the waves, and so on, may easily 
become intolerable to children if their natural 
curiosity as to the purpose of learning about such 
events is not satisfied in the process. Moreover, 
what is called "remembering" must arise 
naturally out of the pupil's curiosity and the 
satisfaction he feels in the act of remembering. 
It was the evil of the old rote method that it 
forced children to learn lists of names, events, 
and dates, which served no earthly purpose 
either.of pabulum or of discipline. The dis- 
cipline of learning the six times table, for 
example, becomes a high satisfaction to a child 
when by its aid he is enabled to work out to a 
correct solution, say, a multiplication sum 
involving its use. Similarly, a child may be 
brought to realize that learning to spell is worth 
while if, thereby, he finds himself one day writ- 
ing a dictation without errors. Our subject, 
however, has no such compensations as these to 
offer, and in this case the satisfaction must be 
found in the living interest aroused in the 
learner's mind at the time the matter is pre- 
sented, 


The Spirit of the Subject 


The learning of history, that is to say, will not 
justify itself in the mind of a child by virtue of 
the immediate practical use he can make, for 
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example, of the summary he learns at the end 
of the lesson. We do not say that there should 
not be a summary or that it has no value. Our 
point here is simply that its value is remote or 
obscure. It is this which makes true history 
teaching so difficult and often so disheartening. 
It is a thing of the spirit, and our only hope lies 
in the faith which we must have that what we 
do in this subject will help our pupils in their 
vital difficulty of adapting themselves to their 
environment, of adjusting themselves to the 
society in which they live. 

Now, most of what has so fat been said is true 
of all history teaching at any stage in the child’s 
school career. Throughout school life, that is to 
say, method in history teaching resolves itself 
primarily into a question of the right selection 
of subject-matter based upon its ultimate 
significance for citizenship. Yet the problems 
which face the history teacher in the Senior 
School are very different from those with which 
he has to cope in the Junior School. From now 
on it will be our business to deal with history 
teaching in the Senior School. But, by way of 
introduction to this, let us consider what the 
Senior School may expect to inherit in this 
respect from the Junior School. 


History in the Funior School 
Biography 

The first and most obvious difference between 
children in the Junior School and those in the 
Senior School is one of age, and this is of vital 
importance to the history teacher, for, whatever 
the mental quality of the children may be, there 
are certain types of subject which are quite un- . 
suited to young children. Thus, while a child in 
the Junior School may be far in advance of one 
in the Senior School in, say, his ability to read a 
book, to write a composition, or to work a sum, 
it does not follow that the same Junior will be 
better equipped than the Senior child to com- 
prehend the historical significance of events. It 
is true, in fact, to say that Junior children are 
incapable of understanding historical move- 
ments, such as the Reformation, the Renais- 
sance, and the Industrial Revolution, or the 
history of institutions, such as the gilds, Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet, and so on. 
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Further, it is questionable whether children at 
the Junior stage, except perhaps in the last year, 
are capable of appreciating chronology. The 
time sense, it may be fairly safely asserted, 
belongs to the Senior and not to the Junior stage 
ofschoollife. The Junior School history syllabus 
will, therefore, concentrate on the biographical 
aspect of history. The lives of great men and 
women will form the main feature of the Junior 
history scheme. But there is no reason why it 
should confine itself to the more distant past. 
It is probably fallacious to assert that Junior 
children find modern conditions of life too com- 
plicated for their comprehension, at least so 
far as those conditions concern the lives of great 
men and women. The lives of General Gordon, 
of David Livingstone, or of Florence Night- 
ingale, for example, are no more difficult for a 
young child to understand than those of Alexan- 
der the Great, of St. Francis, or of Boadicea. 


Primitive People 

Secondly, stories of the way in which people 
lived will form part of the Junior course. 
Stories of primitive people appeal specially to 
young children because our early ancestors were 
seeking to discover exactly the kinds of things 
that children are most curious about themselves. 
But, here again, this thread can be carried on 
around the lives of great men and women, up 
to the latest age. The use of tools, methods of 
transport, systems of trading, and so forth, can 
be put into simple story form and bring the 
Junior children, without too much strain on their 


intelligence, at any rate in their later years, to 
existing conditions. 


What the Senior School may Expect of the Junior 


On their arrival in the Senior School, therefore, 
we may expect the children to have covered the 
field fairly widely on biographical lines, and we 
may hope that the selection has been made with 
an eye on the lasting influence of the characters 
selected—Pericles rather than  Phidippides, 
Julius Caesar rather than Romulus, Alfred 
rather than Arthur. Not that Phidippides, 
Romulus, and Arthur are necessarily to be 
excluded from the child’s purview; only they 
do not belong to the history programme, as such. 
We may, further, reasonably expect the children 
to know something of the life of primitive man 
and of the ways in which the inventive genius of 
man has progressed by overcoming the obstacles 
placed in his path. 

What we have no right to expect is that the 
children on their arrival in the Senior School 
shall have any real sense of chronological 
sequence or any understanding of the great 
historical movements. Still less shall we assume 
that they have made any intensive study of 
history up to a certain chronological point, so 
that we may go forward from that point. In 
other words, we cannot hope to save time 
in the Senior course by starting, say, at the 
year 1485, on the assumption that the children 
will have covered the history programme up to 
1485. If this were just, what is the break at 
тт + for? 
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lows that the history syllabus of the Senior 

School must be self-contained, and so must 
cover the whole field from the special point of 
view of the needs of these particular children. 
We deprecate any revival of the bad old con- 
centric plan of history teaching. But, when we 
consider the two periods of school life, Junior 
and Senior, in conjunction, there is an element 
of concentricism about the scheme. That is 
to say, what we have called the length, or 
chronological range, should be the same, with 
the differences, as we shall show later, (а) that 
the life of primitive man will take the form in 
theSenior School of a mere revision of significant 
elements of what has been studied in the Junior 
School, and (0) that the emphasis of recent 
history and its outcome in civics will be much 
greater. But what we have called the breadth, 
or degree of universality, will be very different. 
For in the Senior School we set out with a new 
purpose. But there are certain difficulties in the 
way of the achievement of that purpose which 
we must now consider. 


| \КОМ the foregoing considerations it fol- 


Type of Child 


The reorganized Senior School lacks the leaven 
of bright young pupils which the unreorganized 
School possesses before the year's creaming has 
taken place. Nevertheless, there will always 
remain a certain variety of type, and the history 
programme must be arranged so as to meet these 
differences, by setting out the matter in a simpler 
form for the consumption of the more backward 
pupils. 


Shortness of the Period of Senior 
School Life 


Not only have we lost the hope of a four-year 
course in the average Senior School by the 
abandonment of the project to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15, but we are now discovering 
that the period тт + to 14 does not necessarily 


mean three full years, but frequently only two 
and a half. We must keep an eye on this fact in 
arranging the history programme. 


The Promotion Period 


In certain areas children are promoted yearly, 
in others half-yearly. In some instances it may 
be that the children are promoted once a year 
from the Junior to the Senior School, but twice 
a year within the Senior School. If the Senior 
School is large, the children can doubtless be 
kept in more or less homogeneous groups in 
"fast" and "slow" sides, the "fast" moving 
еп bloc every half-year, the slow so moving every 
year. But in other cases it is impossible to 
avoid mixing the newcomers with those left 
behind, and this constitutes a real difficulty in 
the teaching of history. 

In such a case, it is not sufficient in history to 
make a syllabus cut vertically into five or six 
half-yearly periods, for then we should obviously 
have in any one class some children doing the 
same period twice and others losing a period 
altogether. In short, there will be futile over- 
lapping and ugly gaps which would destroy the 
principle of the continuous survey emphasized 
earlier. There appears to be only one way out 
of this difficulty where it exists, and that is to 
devise a scheme of lessons providing a treatment 
of the same subject-matter from two different 
aspects over any given year; in short, to divide 
the year's work horizontally rather than ver- 
tically, so to speak, into two portions. For 
example, if the period 1485-1789 formed a. 
year's work, we should not divide it into two 
periods, thus— 

(i) 1485-1660. (ii) 1660-1780. 

(Vertical division.) 

but into two portions, thus— 

(i) 1485-1789—Political Outline. 

(ii) 1485-1789—Social Survey. 

(Horizontal division.) 
In this way every child would be bound to 
obtain a survey of the period, if only from one 
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aspect. We shall enlarge upon this point later, 
when we come to detailed syllabuses. 


Time Allotted to the Subject 


One other difficulty lies in the shortness of 
the time we may reasonably expect to be 
allotted to history on the time-table. In most 
cases not more than eighty minutes a week may 
be hoped for. More than this would be generous, 
less inadequate. Eighty minutes may, at any 
rate, be regarded as the normal allotment in the 
Senior School. In view of the vastness of the 
ground to be covered and the formidable nature 
of the history programme, however arranged, 
this time is short, and the overcoming of the 
difficulty by skilful organization of the syllabus 
will call for all the ingenuity of the teacher, 
especially when he realizes the absolute necessity 
in the Senior School of devoting some of the 
time to various forms of reading, inquiry, mild 
research, and individual and group exercises 
on the part of the children—a need we shall 
emphasize at a later stage in this section. 

Тһе weekly total of eighty minutes may be 
divided into two periods of forty minutes or 
two periods of thirty minutes and one of twenty 
minutes. In either case, the equivalent of only 
one of these periods a week over any given 
period of study should be devoted to actual oral 
teaching; that is to say, not more than half 
the year's lesson periods should be given to 
oral teaching: the other half should be free for 
the various forms of pupils' activities already 
mentioned. This need for the allotment of some 
of the history time to private study makes the 
pressure of time an even greater difficulty, and 
the only way to seek relief from it is by an 
imaginative reconsideration of the question of 
co-ordinating history and some of the other 
subjects in the curriculum, a question we shall 
discuss later. 


The Teacher's Equipment 
A further diffüculty is connected with the 
uestion of the teacher's equipment for tackling 


the problem of history teaching. We often hear 
that history in the schools has suffered in the 
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past from the lack of properly qualified teachers 
of the subject, and there is no doubt that, from 
certain points of view, history teaching does 
require specialist treatment. The special selec- 
tion of the staff of Senior Schools will doubtless 
give to some of them a history specialist, and 
in this case it is to be hoped that the specialist 
will take history throughout the school, or 
where, through the size of the school, this is 
impossible, that his non-specialist colleagues 
will seek his advice in dealing with the subject. 

On the other hand, the history specialist ina 
Senior School has a very real danger to face and 
overcome. It is that his treatment of the 
subject, founded on his own training, may easily 
be too academic for the special needs of the 
particular children he has to teach. There can 
be no doubt, in any case, that for various 
reasons, which will become apparent, history is 
best taught under a specialist system, but it is 
not absolutely necessary that the teacher of it 
should be a highly trained historian. The moral 
and civic aspects of the subject make it, so to 
speak, everybody's business, and this considera- 
tion leads one to suppose that most teachers, 
given a new urge and the enthusiasm engendered 
by a new method of approach, would be ready 
to undertake the teaching of it in the right spirit. 
Thus, while history profits by its treatment in 
the hands of a broad-minded specialist, it may 
benefit in another way if it is taught by a non- 
specialist whose belief in and enthusiasm for the 
subject are strong enough to make him in fact a 
specialist teacher of it. 

This may sound paradoxical, but it remains a 
truth that history in the Senior School, treated 
as we shall suggest in the remainder of this 
section, offers new opportunities to every type 
of teacher. So that, where it is not possible to 
teach history under a specialist scheme, the 
work in this subject of the general class teacher 
may be given new life. Indeed, there is con- 
solation in the thought that those moral and 
civic aspects of the subject which we have men- 
tioned may even make it not undesirable that 
the teacher generally in charge of a particular 
group of children should take that group in 
history. 
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METHODS IN SENIOR HISTORY 


Co-ordination 


The Senior School should offer enlarged oppor- 
tunities of co-ordination between history and 
other subjects, at which we hinted above. A 
proper use of co-ordination will help, as we have 
said, to overcome the pressure caused by the 
shortness of the time it is practicable to allot to 
history on the time-table. By co-ordination we 
mean the skilful centralization of the schemes in 
various subjects and the unification of their pur- 
poses, where they can be unified, so that no 
opportunity is lost of utilizing one subject to 
assist the acquisition of another. This has the 
double advantage of economy and truth; it 
economizes time and it emphasizes the essential 
unity of all learning. If we say that history is 
eminently suited to provide material for lessons 
in other subjects, we by no means wish to 
suggest the subordination of other subjects to 
it, but only tó stress the universality of this 
subject and the extent of its ramifications, and 
to state the converse of the long-recognized 
practice of the history teacher in making effec- 
tive use of the materialof other subjects. Where 
the class teacher is responsible for most or all 
subjects in the one class, he can seek his own 
opportunities for this co-ordination. But, where 
the teaching is done by specialists in the several 
subjects, it must be achieved by determined 
central guidance and frequent consultations 
among the teachers. 


Geography 

If geography is intelligently taught, a good 
deal of history may be acquired in the geography 
lessons, just as in the history lessons geographical 
considerations must írequently Бе included. 
Take, for example, the rise of the manufacturing 
towns in Northern England. This is not to be 
explained by geographical causes alone, the 
presence of coal and iron, the proximity of 
pasture lands, and so on. These phenomena 
must be taken in conjunction with the history 
of human progress and invention. Or, again, 
consider the influence of mountains on the 
activities of a nation. This can as well be illus- 


trated by references to the history of Ancient 
Greece as by those to modern Switzerland. 


English 

There are many books and other pieces of 
literature which have equal value as literature 
and as history. Historical novels and poems are 
obvious examples. Standard biographies arc às 
good literary food as any other masterpieces of 
literature, while extracts from the works of the 
great historians may well be taken in the litera- 
ture lesson, For nothing can alter the fact that 
the best historical writing is a branch of litera- 
ture. In the more formal English lessons, more- 
over, historical matter can be used, and fre- 
quently with great advantage. For example, an 
historical or biographical topic may from time to 
time form the subject of a composition, and such 
subjects children enjoy, because they thereby 
have something definite to write about. 


Scripture 


The importance and usefulness of the Bible 
as a source of historical information can easily 
be overlooked. We are far from wishing to 
suggest the diversion of the Scripture lesson from 
its proper purposes. On the contrary, these 
proposals only emphasize those purposes. The 
Bible is, in a certain sense, a large part of ancient 
history, and it provides, in the Old Testament, 
invaluable records, which are nowhere else to be 
found, of the life of a pastoral people. It is cer- 
tain, at all events, that the Scripture lesson gains 
fresh meaning when emphasis is laid on the 
historical background of the events recorded. 


Arithmetic 


Even arithmetic is capable of being utilized in 
this way without in the least diminishing its 
true value. What has been called the Arith- 
metic of Citizenship offers opportunities of deal- 
ing with problems and details of government, 
local and national, and even of economic history. 
Problems concerning the price and value of 
stocks and shares may well be alternated with 
those dealing with such questions as rates and 
taxes and their yield in different places, and at 
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different times in the same place. Graphs illus- 
trating the growth of population in various 
areas and at different epochs arouse the greatest 
interest in children, while statistics of all sorts 
form an obvious arithmetical exercise. 


Crafts 

The value of lessons in craftwork is greatly 
enhanced by a judicious treatment of the history 
of crafts. Indeed, if we fail to use this oppor- 
tunity to recapture the original spirit of the 
craft taught, we lose a large part of the purpose 
of teaching it at all. Such crafts as weaving and 
pottery constitute a whole aspect of social and 
economic history, and if one of the objects of 
teaching a craft is to give the children some 
means of enjoying leisure and relieving the 
tedium of unimaginative manual work in after 
life, clearly historical questions concerning the 
rise of mass production and standardization are 
involved in the process. 

Here, indeed, rather than in the making of 
historical objects, such as castles, lies the true 
correlation between history and handwork. 


Science and the Arts 

In such subjects as science, hygiene, music, 
and art the lessons will frequently afford scope 
for enlarging the historical horizon of the 
children, at the same time enriching the content 
of the subject mentioned. The story of scientific 
discovery and invention and of the lives of 
great scientists, and the bearing of this upon the 
progress of the world, should clearly accompany 
the work done in the laboratory or practical 
room, The development of hospitals, the rise of 
the conception of, and legislation in connection 
with, public health, and the contribution to the 
advance of civilization of such men as Pasteur 
and Lister belong to both hygiene and history. 
The influence of music and art, and the impor- 
tance of the lives of great musicians and artists 
should form part of the lessons in these subjects, 
adding zest to them and giving the children 
additional opportunities of appreciating the 
spirit of an age. 


Celebrations 
Under this heading, too, the idea of celebra- 
tions, if skilfully organized, may be of great 
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service. The holding of commemorative festivals 
on the anniversaries of the births or deaths of 
great dramatists, poets, musicians and artists 
is no new notion, but undoubtedly the advent of 
the Senior Schools opens up new opportunities in 
this direction. For one thing, Senior children, 
however backward academically, are much more 
capable of appreciating such functions. For 
another, the freedom of the Senior School from 
the thraldom of preparation for examinations 
and special tests permits of frequent variations 
of the normal time-table for such special pur- 
poses. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
gatherings of children for this purpose could be 
used to enrich the normal purposes of assembly 
and to drive home lessons to be learnt from the 
lives of great men and women. In this way the 
more moral and spiritual aspects of history could 
be placed before the children's minds; and we 
cannot doubt that, however difficult they might 
be to measure, some good fruits would be 
forthcoming. 

These festivals would also offer outlets for the 
children's love of the dramatic. Dramatization, 
as such, belongs rather to English than to history > 
studies, and will probably be found in general a 
not very useful aid to historical work in the 
Senior School. But while as a deliberate policy 
of acting parts in inferior historical plays it is to 
be deprecated, as a part of the pageantry ina 
celebration of some significant anniversary, it 
may be extremely useful and edifying, and, in 
so far as it springs from a spontaneous desire on 
the part of the children to give dramatic effect 
to some specially moving episode, it should be 
encouraged. 


Private Study 
Individual Work 


Perhaps in no sphere of school work is so 
splendid an opportunity offered for new methods 
in the Senior School as in that of the private 
study carried out by the children themselves. 
Now, it is obvious that history is a subject 
ideally suited to individual work on the part of 
children. We need not be advocates of the 
Dalton plan to recognize the truth of this asser- 
tion. The individual studies of the children may 
well be carried out in conjunction with a fixed 
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syllabus, and as a result of the guidance given 
in the oral lesson. It is probable that the more 
practical and the less idealistic teacher will 
prefer such a method to the extreme freedom 
implied in the Dalton method. However that 
may be, it is quite certain that we must allow 
time for individual work if the best purposes of 
our history te&ching are to be realized. 

The form of the individual exercises will de- 
pend upon the type of teaching and the oppor- 
tunities the school provides for little researches. 
But, in any case, no class textbook in history is 
of real use in the new Senior Schools which does 
not give such exercises on the text. 


The Project Method 


Another sort of inspiration to private inquiry 
has been recently supplied by what has been 
called the Project method. The idea here is for 
а group of children to take a wide topic or pro- 
ject and work at its various facets over a con- 
Siderable period. Take, for example, the topic 
Transport. An inquiry into this involves all 
sorts of subjects, and to cover the whole project 
might take up several weeks. 

Here, again, history offers rare chances, for 
а project might be confined to its historical 
bearings. Many teachers have tried this plan, 
sometimes with highly interesting and encourag- 
ing results. Some have felt that it leads to a 
dissipation of energy and to wanderings into 
too many by-ways and unimportant branches of 
а subject. But what the plan indubitably does 
achieve is to teach children, even the most 
academically unpromising, to find their way 
about books, newspapers, and other documents. 
This is an end not only desirable but vital in 
history, if our teaching is to have any lasting 
value. 


Group Exercises 


А sort of compromise between the Dalton plan 
and the Project method, and a modification of 
them both, is strongly recommended as offering 
good scope for the independent historical studies 
of children in Senior Schools. This compromise 
we have called the group exercise, which may 
well be used to supplement the individual exer- 
cises. Under this scheme a large question would 
be set for inquiry by the whole class, which 
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would be divided into several teams, each with a 
leader, each team taking some one aspect of the 
question, and at the end of the several inquiries 
of the various groups they would come together 
and compare notes. 

Take, for example, the question of the coloniza- 
tion of America by the five European powers, 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
After a lesson on this the class in five sections 
would respectively inquire into the colonizing 
activities in America of each of these powers, 
instead of being given, say, five different ques- 
tions, from which each individual child must 
select one. Such a plan has the double advan- 
tage of economizing time—so vital in history— 
and of keeping the class working together, 
while assuring at the same time that every 
individual child has some activity. 


The Class Library 


It will be found that in practice these sugzes- 
tions are by no means so ambitious as they may 
appear at first sight. But they do imply the 
existence of a class library of history books, 
encyclopaedias and other books of reference. A 
class library may be rich or meagre, but in 
either case it should exist. Let not the teacher 
despair of building up such a library because of 
the lack of books publicly supplied. Given good 
will and determination, it is amazing how 
rapidly a class library can grow without the 
expenditure of any public money whatever. 
The most unexpected books are often found to 
be lying about in the most unlikely homes, and 
children should be encouraged to lend their 
possessions to the common advantage. 

In any case it may be reasonably supposed 
that the school requisition will at least supply a 
set of class textbooks which will form the funda- 
mental material for study apart from the oral 
lesson, as well as certain books carefully selected 
for supplementary reading. 


The History Room 


The ideal organization of the history library 
is by means of its concentration in a history 
room. This plan, again, may seem more 
grandiose than it is in fact. Where, for example, 
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as will often be the case, a system of specialist 
teaching exists, whether of teachers highly 
qualified in particular branches of knowledge or 
of general practitioners willing and eager to take 
up particular subjects, there should be no diffi- 
culty in earmarking a particular classroom for 
history as well as for each of the other subjects 
apart from the Three R's. For itis just as easy, 
and much better training, for the children to 
move from classroom to classroom as it is for the 
teacher to come to them in one set room. 

This plan, therefore, does not necessarily 
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use has been made of illustrative aids to the 
study of history. Or where they have been used 
they have often tended to be haphazard. 


Time Charts 


A proper understanding of chronology is 
absolutely vital to the study of history in the 
Senior School. To assist this а time chart (or 
charts), or line of time, is necessary. This is 
best begun by means of parallel battens along 
the wall at intervals of about 18 in., the lower 
about 3 ft. 6 in. from the floor, so that any chart 


Fic. І 
Skeleton Time Charts to be Filled in Detail as Lessons Proceed 


The various columns should be washed with different colours as background. 


require that the history room should be a room 
supernumerary to the ordinary classrooms, as 
the science room or the practical room, but 
merely that it should be devoted, throughout the 
part of the day given over to specialist teaching, 
to purely history purposes. This is only possible, 
of course, where a specialist system exists, and 
where this is not so a section of the general class- 
room must suffice. 


Illustrative Aids 


In most schools, hitherto, not nearly enough 


pinned to these battens, top and bottom, will be 
at eye-level for the average child. The object 
should be to build up, as the lessons proceed, а 
survey of the main events or movements, 
arranged under centuries. The ingenuity of the 
teacher and of the children will suggest ways of 
making this effective, but a good method is to 
have different blocks of colour lightly applied 
side by side to mark the main movements 
within the century, or the various states con- 
cerned, with the chief individual events 
marked under their respective years. Down the 
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left-hand side the decades should be marked, so 
that each event falls into its place proportion- 
ately. Two blank charts for the nineteenth 
century are shown here to illustrate the method 
suggested. Details are deliberately omitted, 
Since the value of such charts lies less in the 
presentation of the finished article than in the 
building up, which should be the result of com- 
munity efforts. The great point to keep in 
mind is the danger of overcrowding. This leads 
to confusion, and destroys the purpose of the 
main line of time, which is to prompt without 
strain the development of а time-sense in the 
child's mind. (See Fig. т.) 

Above the main line of time may be hung 
within the appropriate panel, according to the 
century, larger pictures and charts which illus- 
trate the period. There is no reason why this 
Should not extend to the ceiling, but it must be 
remembered that the higher we go the larger 
must be the picture or chart so that the detail 
is not lost to view, 


Models 


Below the charts showing the main line of 
time a narrow shelf may run, and on this can be 
placed, according to the century, models of all 
kinds, for example, castles, houses, ships, 
vehicles, and figures showing the costume of the 
period, armour, and so on. 


Cuttings, etc, 


Hanging below the shelf for models, a bag or 
pouch, one for each century, may be kept, and 
into this the children should be encouraged to 
place any cuttings, printed or pictorial, of which 
they may become possessed, Picture post cards, 
cigarette cards, and the like will help to build 
up a creditable array of illustrative matter which 
from time to time should be sorted and stuck in 
a portfolio, preferably on pages appropriated to 
various interests, architectural, military, domes- 
tic, and so on. This portfolio, in a stiff cover, 
should hang in front of the bag or pouch used 
for the material before it is sortedand catalogued. 

Below this still a shelf for any books or heavy 
documents which may have reference to a par- 
ticular century should stand. In this way the 
wall or walls will be arranged in complete panels 
from top to bottom. The effect of such an 
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organization of illustrative material is amazing. 
The pupil may, by means of walking by a wall, 
march, as it were, through the centuries, view- 
ing illustrations of dress, architecture, means of 
transport, and so on, in “ап unbroken panorama 
of growth." Moreover, he will have before him 
in his stride a continuous chart of the principal 
movements and events through the ages. In 
this way, his “ time-sense" will rapidly develop, 
and a new pleasure be found in his acquisition 
of real and lasting historical knowledge. 


Pictures and Maps 


Historical pictures and maps can play a great 
part in helping the history lesson. Some schools 
may be fortunate enough to have a collection of 
unframed pictures which are not suitable either 
for hanging above the line of time or for fixing 
in the folios below. Such large pictures, illus- 
trating various aspects of life and work through- 
out the ages, should be stored in such a way that 
there will be no discouragement to bring them 
into use whenever necessary. Historical pic- 
tures, to be of real value, should be as far as 
possible from original sources. A modern artist’s 
portrayal of historical events is often of little 
use. Historical maps, as distinct from geo- 
graphical maps, should be used where they can 
be procured. Maps illustrating, for example, the 
barbarian invasions of the Roman Empire, 
Europe under Charles the Great, the Age of 
Discovery, Europe at the height of Napoleon’s 
power, are of great help. Where they cannot be 
obtained they may be gradually built up, from 
such maps as an ordinary historical atlas, by 
the community efforts of the class under the 
teacher’s guidance, 


Lantern and Epidiascope 


It is unnecessary to emphasize how useful the 
lantern is as an aid to historical study. Slides 
are often supplied by public authorities, but they 
can be just as effective if home-made. In the 
profusion of subjects possible in this direction, it 
is important to use the lantern in illustration of 
topics recently studied by the children. Other- 
wise, watching the screen becomes merely an 
entertainment instead of a supplementary aid to 
learning. 

Where an epidiascope is available the problem 
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of procuring or making slides does not, of course, 
arise. The epidiascope is such an expensive 
instrument that a school which possesses one of 
its own may regard itself as very fortunate. 
Some districts may have one housed in a par- 
ticular school on the understanding that it may 
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culated to emphasize the grandeur of history. 
But there are at present too many difficulties in 
the way to make it ordinarily useful. In the 
first place, it is probably only in actual cinemas 
that pictures on the grand scale can be shown, 
and this involves the organization of parties, 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City 


Fic. 2 
A Contemporary Picture of a Battle Scene in the Thirteenth Century 
Note the battle axes cleaving helmets, the archer aiming from above, and the man working the catapult. 


be used by other schools as well. The difficulty 
‘here is that it may not be available before the 
effects of lessons and other study of the subject 
illustrated have worn off. But even the occa- 
sional use of an epidiascope in another building 
is better than no epidiascope at all. 


The Cinema 

As to the cinematograph, much has recently 
been written of its value as an aid to historical 
study. The cinema, if properly used, is cal- 


travel, and so on, which make the result, in the 
present stage of development, hardly worth 
while. Secondly, the supply of suitable subjects 
is at present quite inadequate, and, until some- 
thing like the proposed Film Institute becomes 
an accomplished fact, there is little prospect of 
any improvement in this respect. 

Two of the basic objections to what are called 
historical films, as we know them at present, are 
that they have little to do with original sources, 
and that they tend to dissipate the onlooker's 
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attention on matters of dubious historical value. 
A film of the Battle of Worcester, for example, 
which shows a free fight in the street may be 
exciting, but is of no value as an illustrative 
aid to the study of the history of the rise of the 
Protectorate of Cromwell. But anything that 
helps to bring out the essentially kinetic or 
dynamic element in history is useful, and for 
this reason the cinema can show itself really 
helpful in portraying movements, such as 
Cromwell's chase of Charles II to Worcester, or 
the westward expansion of the United States, in 
the form of a moving diagram, with moving 
arrows. 

Much may be done with a home cinema, if it 
can be procured, in the school itself, especiallv 
if the staff possesses the kind of versatile 
mechanic who could make films of the sort 
indicated above. 


The teacher must, in any case, never forget the 
vital importance of illustration in the history 
lesson. Wherever possible he should use illus- 
trations drawn from originàf*sources, rather 
than modern imaginative representations. He 
must also seek every opportunity to bring out the 
dynamic nature of all history Бу putting before 
the children parallel pictures to show change 
and progress. 

In this connection all teachers are recom- 
mended to get a copy of a “List of Illustrations 
for Use in History Teaching in Schools,” drawn 
up by the Historical Association's Illustration 
Committee. 


Extra-Mural Work 


Nothing is more calculated to make history 
less of an abstract and academic subject than to 
take every opportunity of study:ng it outside the 
walls of the school. And few subjects in the 
Senior School curriculum lend themselves more 
readily than history to this kind of treatment. 
There is hardly a neighbourhood. entirely lacking 
monuments of historical interest which have 
yet escaped the hands of the destroyer. To be 
interested in them is not only the citizen's right 
but his duty, for, as one writer has acutely 
observed, “Tf the school is not to teach а growing 
body of people to respect their ancient monu- 
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ments the latter’s tenure of life in the near 
future may be very short indeed.” 

Not only buildings but museums and libraries 
can furnish much of interest by way of historical 
Sources and information. There is something 
here for both the rural and the urban school, and 
no chance should be missed of using whatever 
offers itself in this respect. 


Educational Visits. 


The idea of educational visits to places of 
interest has made great and rapid strides in 
recent years. But it is again in the Senior 
School where most effective use can be made of 
this plan. The children are generally of the 
type to whom this sort of practical method of 
study appeals, they are at the most impression- 
able age, and they should be able to look after 
themselves in travelling without too much 
"nursing" by the teacher. Educational visits 
are useful, of course, in various subjects, but it is 
suggested that they could more frequently be 
undertaken for the special purpose of historical 
study. 

There is a technique of the educational visit 
which the history teacher should be interested 
to master. The visit should have a specific and 
reasonably confined objective, for the danger is 
that the value of this visual training will be lost 
through overloading on one occasion. It may too 
easily degenerate into an aimless ramble, and 
this should be avoided. The subject or subjects 
of study should be thoroughly prepared before 
the visit is undertaken, so far as they can be in 
class. Every pupil should have the means of 
taking notes, and after the visit these notes 
should be worked up into a more continuous 
form, and the lessons learnt applied before the 
impression becomes blurred. 

It is hardly possible to indicate here the sub- 
jects that may be studied, as it depends so 
entirely on what the neighbourhood possesses. 
An historic church may not only illustrate a 
type of architecture but also furnish an index to 
the way people of other days, dwelling within its. 
shadow, lived and worked. Visits to monastic 
buildings, castles, and ancient houses will add 
greatly to the knowledge a child can gain by 
reading. Some schools may be fortunate enough 
to live near the relics of a Roman road or other 
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Leather Shoes 


Roman Jug from Southwark 


Needles Oak Water-pipe (note inch scale) 
By courtesy of F The London Museum 
IG. 3 
An Educational Visit : Roman London as Subject of Study 


All these products of Roman craftsmen were excavated in London. 
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Roman remains which have been excavated. 
One properly organized visit to such places will 
do more than a dozen lessons in the classroom 
to bring home to children's minds the mean- 
ing of the Roman occupation of Britain. But 
most schools will have to depend largely on 
museums for the supplementary study of clas- 
sical history. 

For history in its more modern and civic 
aspects, visits to the Town Hall and other 
municipal buildings will supply the means of 
supplementary study, while the inspection of a 
modern factory or works may be used as a means 
of comparison with earlier industrial methods 
described in books, and so reinforce the sense of 
scientific progress. 


School Journeys 


The school journey, organized for a period, is 
a bigger undertaking, and can hardly be devoted 
entirely to historical objects. But history should 
form a definite part of the syllabus of work on a 
school journey, offering, as it always does, 
opportunities of studying local history in another 
neighbourhood than that in which the children 
normally live. ` 

Here again the same technique should be 
observed. The subjects of study should be pro- 
perly prepared, and notes, and possibly photo- 
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graphs, taken on the spot, so that on return to 
School the children will have something to add 
to their permanent store. In both educational 
visits and school journeys the method of group 
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A Sketch from a School Journey 
* Note-book 


The Stocks at Brading, Isle of Wight. 


exercises described earlier may well be uscd. 
Teams or sections under leaders may undertake 
particular inquiries, and later can compare notes 
and add what they have learnt to the common 
stock. 

It is hoped that it will be possible for all 
teachers to adopt at least some of the suggestions 
made here, with a view to vitalizing the difficult 
business of teaching history to Senior children. 


THE HISTORY SYLLABUS 


Principles of Syllabus-making 

The ideal history syllabus has frequently been 
discussed, but never supplied. There is, in fact, 
no ideal history syllabus for the Senior School, 
but there is certainly an ideal principle of 
selection and arrangement. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the facts that must 
be borne in mind— 

1. Our object is the inculcation of a better 
understanding of citizenship. 

2. British history must be studied, where 
appropriate, through the background of Euro- 
pean and world history. 

3. We must not make a chronological break 
between the Junior and Senior School courses, 
but may assurne that in the Junior School the 


ground has been generally covered through 
biography. 

4. Not all children will have a full three years, 
though some, of course, may have more. 

5. Certain schools may have half-yearly pro- 
motions without being able to avoid mixing old 
members and newcomers in the same class. 

6. Only half the year's lesson periods should 
be devoted to actual oral teaching. 

7. There will probably be two sets of children; 
“fast” and “slow.” 

Taking these points in order, we note their 
effects on the business of syllabus-making, 
thus— 

I. We must arrange the course so as to pro- 
vide both a political outline and a social survey, 
and in such a way as to ensure that the history 
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of recent events is reached. While the purposes 
of citizenship must always be kept in view, the 
civic emphasis will increase as the course goes 
on; 
century, we must be ready to abandon a too 
close observance of chronological sequence, 
especially on the social side, when it is clearly 
more ‹ onvenient to pursue the study of a par- 
ticular subject to its later phases. Our object 
here will be greatly assisted, too, if the syllabus 
allows for the study of local history and condi- 
tions wherever they form a useful starting point, 
or help to illustrate or reinforce the study of 
more universal political and social phenomena. 
But local history in the Senior School must 
never be regarded as more than a subject for 
supplementary study. 

2. A syllabus in British history only is not 
enough. Those movements of the history of our. 
own land which constitute particular aspects of 
general European or world phenomena should 
be taught in their general setting by treating the 
general movement first. Even where British 
history seems to stand in isolation, concurrent 
events on the Continent and beyond must 
frequently be dealt with as a background. In 
the nineteenth century, for example, we must 
not neglect such matters as the foundation of the 
German Empire and the unification of Italy, if 
our civic purpose is to be achieved, even though 
those developments may not have their counter- 
part in our own domestic history. Even so, the 
course should remain predominantly British, 
both in its political and in its social aspects. 

Yet it is manifest that, if we are to deal with 
British history, in its European and world 
setting, we must rigidly select from the welter of 
material before us a number of topics round 
which the whole can cling. The topic may 
epitomize or merely symbolize the mass of 
matter under any given head. That is to say, 
for the more capable children a more general 
treatment or epitome may be attempted, while 
for the less capable the topic may stand rather 
as a. symbol for all that comes under the general 
heading. 

3. The syllabus must start at such a point as 
will allow the whole ground to be covered afresh, 
but with a different emphasis from that of the 
syllabus of the Junior School; from the stand- 
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as we proceed through the nineteenth | 
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point, that is to say, of the elucidation of the 
affairs of to-day. It will keep in view the 
political and social movements in the same field 
already traversed by means of biography in the 
Junior School. Not that in our course the 
biographical aspects will be neglected. Indeed, 
with the more backward Seniors we should very 
largely continue the biographical treatment, 
taking, where possible, the work of some great 
individual leader, in the political or social field, 
as symbolical of the whole movement. 

4. We must get over such ground in the first 
two years as will ensure that every child in its 
third Senior School session (which, we must re- 
member, may be less than a year) will reach the 
history of recent events, where history merges 
imperceptibly into civics. For any pupils who 
remain beyond the three years, we must arrange 
supplementary courses. 

5. The year’s work must be divided in such a 
way as to allow, if school conditions require it, 
for the same period to be studied twice from two 
different standpoints, political and social. What 
we have called a horizontal division will ensure 
that every child in the class will cover the whole 
period for the year in at least one of its aspects, 
and that no child will cover the period. twice 
from only one standpoint. Where this difficulty 
does not arise through half-yearly promotions, 
the two aspects still remain to be studied, but 
need not be isolated from each other in this way, 
unless the teacher prefers to cover the ground 
twice with the same children, a device which 
offers the advantage of a form of revision. 

6. We must select no more than about forty 
suitable topics for the year, that number roughly 
corresponding to the number of school working 
weeks, It is for the teacher to decide, according 
to the nature of the particular matter, whether 
to take one topic in any given week, devoting 
only one lesson to oral teaching and the other, 
or others, to private study of various kinds, or 
to give a series of oral lessons followed by a 
series of periods given over to private study. 
Generally speaking, it will be found more con- 
venient to take consecutive lessons for oral 
teaching in those cases where the British move- 
ment is definitely a particular aspect or illus- 
tration of a general movement, as this will 
ensure an unbroken transition from the general 
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to the particular. In some cases, too, the 
syllabus should allow for consecutive oral lessons 
in world or European history on the one hand, 
or British history on the other, where the train 
of development would be broken by switching 
from one to the other. 

In any case, we should distinguish between the 
full syllabus, which should show the general 
setting from which the particular topic is drawn, 
and the programme of lessons, which should 
indicate the topic suggested in each case. If the 


total number of topics for the year does not 
exceed forty, some time should be left for general 
revision. 

7. We must be ready to modify the details of 
the general plan, but not the plan itself, to meet 
the requirements of the less capable children (see 
alternative 5 Lessons, Figs. 7-9, and following 
chapters). The topics selected from the whole 
should allow for these differences, and also to 
some extent, perhaps, for the special knowledge 
or predilections of the teacher. 


THE GENERAL THREE-YEAR COURSE 


The ideal arrangement of a history syllabus 
for the Senior School is, therefore, one which 
allows for the division of the whole ground to be 
covered into a political and social survey, a 
subdivision of each of these into its general and 
British aspects, and a selection of topics, forming 
the actual programme of lessons, the total not 


Notes on the Syllabus 


This syllabus is intended to outline the possi- 
bilities for a three-year course under the proper 
conditions. The lesson topics have been se- 
lected with a view to showing how the vast 
ground may be covered in a general survey with- 
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exceeding forty a year. It should also indicate 

the civic purpose in view in the case of each 

general heading. 
We propose now to outline such a syllabus for 

a three-year course. (See pp. 36-41.) 

First Year. Ancient Greece to 1485. With a 
rapid revision of pre-history 
and pre-classical history. 

Second Year. 1485-1789. 

Third Year. | 1789-Present Day. 


out sacrificing the essential qualities of continu- 
ity and unity. But some teachers may wish to 
make a different selection of actual lesson 
topics while using the scheme in its main fea- 
tures and with the same purposes in view. 
Moreover, although we have emphasized the 
need for a general survey, and while we, there- 
fore, regard such a syllabus as this as offering 
the minimum wherever the plan can be followed, 
we are bound to admit that there may be 
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teachers who are not disposed to follow it in its 
entirety. It is hoped, none the less, that even 
these will find it helpful as putting their special 
requirements in their right setting. For this 
three-year syllabus allows for contraction, ex- 
pansion, and the extraction of special periods 
and aspects. (See Figs. 7-9.) * 


ADAPTING THE SYLLABUS (FIGS. 7-0) 


British History 

By those who believe that it is possible to 
cover only British history in the time allowed 
in the Senior School, the whole of the British 
material may be taken, and enlarged by means 
of additional lesson topics selected from the 
matter under the general heads, 


Modern History 

Similarly those who, for various reasons, wish 
o take only the modern period, may found 
heir scheme on the second and third years of 
the course, adding to the number of lesson 
topics, if necessary. 


Special Periods and Aspects 


It is clear, too, that those who prefer a 
eriodic treatment or an approach through 
special aspects may use this general syllabus as 
a guide, for in each of these methods it is very 
necessary to keep the whole field in view. The 
supplementary courses which we shall outline 
ater will indicate the method of extraction. 
Meanwhile, let us see how the general three-year 
syllabus works out in practice. 


Books for Teacher and Pupil 


Our scheme will call for some special prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher. It calls, even 
more emphatically, for work on the part of the 
children outside the oral lessons. It is first 
necessary, therefore, to give some indication of 
the books that the teacher may use and those 
that may find a place in the class library, apart 
from the general class textbook. 

We give below two lists of books, helpful for 
the whole course, arranged alphabetically under 
authors, under two main headings—teacher and 
class library—and under various sub-headings. 
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Further lists, similarly arranged, appear later, 
at the beginning of the lesson notes for each 
year of the course. Attached to each title is a 
brief explanatory note. 


Воокѕ FoR THE WHOLE COURSE 


(а) For THE TEACHER 
1. WoRLD AND EUROPEAN 
Burns, C. D.: A Short History of International 
Relations (Allen & Unwin, 1924). 
Covers period from fall of Rome to to-day. 
Day, C.: History of Commerce (Longmans, 1922). 
Sketches history of ancient, medieval, апа modern 
commerce. 
Grant, A. ].: А History of Europe (Longmans, 1922). 
Gives an outline. 


Pick 
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Marvin, F. S.: England and the World (Oxford, 1925) 

Essays by various writers. 

Somervell, D. C.: А Short History of our Religion 
(Bell, 1925). 

Whole story of Christian Church, 

Stowell, F. M. and Marvin, F. 
Western Mind (Methuen, 1923). 

Helpful as showing lasting influences. 

Wells, H. G,: The Outline of History (Cassell). 

Indispensable, because stimulating, but not always 
historically accurate. 

Six Ages of European History (Methuen, 1927). By 
six different authors. 

Medieval to 1914 (including a 
mentary volume). 


specially in Britain, 
: The Making of the 


seventh supple- 


2. BRITISH 

(a) Political 

Hall, D. С. E.: А Brief Survey of English Constitu- 
tional Development (Harrap, 1925). 

А useful summary. 


GENERAL SETTING 


FIRST YEAR: DAYS ОЕ 


POLITICAL 


GENERAL 


SOCIAL 


BRITISH 


| GENERAL 


Revision: History of Eastern 
Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Babylon, Hebrews, Phoe- 
nicians, Persians. 


1. Mediterranean — Civiliza- 
tion, Greek City State, 
Rise of Rome and 
Growth of Empire. 


3. Decline of Roman Em- 
pire and Barbarian in- 
vasions on thé Conti- 
nent, 


5. The Frankish Conquest 
of Gaul, the Frankish 
Kingdom, and the Em- 
ire. of Charles the 
reat, 


7. The Northmen and their 
invasion of, and settle- 
ment in, Continental 
Europe. Break-up of 
Charlemagne's Empire. 


9. The Normans on the 
Continent, especially in 
France. Rise of the 
House of William the 
Conqueror. 


11, The Holy Roman Empire 


2. Ancient Britain and An- 
cient Britons. Roman 
invasion and conquest 
of Britain. ” 


4. The departure of the 
Romans, the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest and the struggle 
for supremacy among the 
conquerors, 


6. The triumph of the House 
of Wessex and the work 
of Egbert and Alfred the 
Great. 


8. The three stages of the 
Danish attack on Eng- 
land— 

(а) Raids, 
lH Settlement, 
c) Conquest. 


10. The Norman Conquest of 
England and its conse- 
uences. Reigns of Wil- 

liam I and his sons. 


Revision: Achievements of Primi- 
tive Man. 


1. Greek art and learning. 
Roman language, literature, 
and law. 


3. Rise of the Christian Church 
in the Roman Empire and 
her survival of its fall. 


5. Social effects of the Teutonic 
conquest and the new en- 
lightenment under Charles 
the Great. 


7. Feudalism and Chivalry on 
the Continent. The system 
of land-holding. 


9. The Medieval Church, mon- 


asticism, the Friars and 
education. 


BRITISH 


то. 


. Feudalism in England, 


. Social effects of the Roman 


occupation. 


. Christianity in— 


(а) Roman Britain, 
(b) Anglo-Saxon England. 
The two lines of conversion. 


. Life in Anglo-Saxon England 


and  enlightenment under 


Alfred. 


before 
and after the Norman Con- 
quest. The English Manor. 


The Church in England before 
and after the Norman Con- 
quest. 


12. The Angevin Kings. Gov- | тт. Rise of Mohammedanism and | 12. England's part in the Crusades 
and the Papacy. Quar- ernment of Henry II. the Crusading Movement. and their effects on social life, 
rels of Popes and Em- 

erors and their results 
1n Germany and Italy. 

13. The Angevin Empire and | r4. The misgovernment of | тз. Organization of Industry on| r4. The gilds in England, their 
the strong Kings of John, Magna Carta, and the Continent in the Middle rise and decline. 
France (Philip Augustus, the Barons’ War, Ages. 

Louis VIII and IX.) 

15. The Empire, Italy, апа | 16. The strong Government | 15, The great medieval cities | 16. English cities, especially Lon- 
the Rise of the Swiss of Edward I and the of Europe and their life. don, in the Middle Ages. 
Republic. English Parliament. 

17. The Hundred Years' War | 18. Edward III, the Hundred | 17. Medieval trade and means | 18. Development of trade and the 
and its effects in France. Years’ War, and its re- of transport. break-up of the Manorial 

sults in England, System. Black Death and 
Peasants’ Revolt. 

19. The Ottoman Turks and | 20. Misgovernment and Civil 19. Vernacular literature. Dante. | 20. Wycliffe, Chaucer, and the 
the effect of their in- War. Lancaster and The Concilia Movement. English Nation. 
vasion on Боре, Тһе York, and their struggles Growth of nationalism. 
end of the Middle Ages. in the Wars of the Roses. Spain and the Moors. 
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PROGRAMME ОҒ LESSONS 


LESSON TOPICS 


CIVIC PURPOSE - 


Inheritance of historical age from these 
Primitive achievements. 


Debt of modern world to ideas of— 
(a) Greek liberty, and 
(b) Roman order and unity. 


Mixed elements in modern nations and 
foundation of Christian Church, 


Survival of idea of Roman unity, and 
the union of England. 


The 
many. 


Influence of Northern Euroj 
Rhine, and France and 
Land ownership. 


гаса influence through France, Educa- 
tion, 


Delayed Unity of Germany and Italy. 
Foundation of Unitary State in Eng- 
land, and English judicial system, 
Saracen influences, e.g. Mathematics 
апа Science, 


National and Civil Liberty. Gilds and 
Trade Unions. 


Political Liberty and Parliamentary 
Government, 


National Unity. Progress in Transport. 


Debt of the Modern World to the Middle 
Ages. 


nr Primitive Man and the Ancient 
ast. 


Xx [DUELO Gee COQUE DR ROME 


Em 
(b) тере о АҢ ulius Caesar. 
2. % The Roman nu of Britain, or 
b) Agricola in Bri 


3. (a) qi. И»; the Goths, and the 


51; М Theodoric and the Ostrogoths. 
m Heptarchy and its Consequences, 


(b) Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 


5. (a) They ers of Clovis, Charles Martel, 
and Charles the Great, or 
0) The Coronation of Charles the Great, 
Wessex, or 
Түт and еа, 


. (а) The Norse Invasion, or 
M Тһе Vikings and. their MEVS 
8. Тһе Rise and Fall of the 


Kingdom in England, or 
(b) Life and Work of Canute. 
Normandy and France, or 
р Rollo and his Heirs. 
10. The Norman Conquest and its 
Effects, or 
(b) William the Conqueror and his 
Barons. 


11. (a) Popes versus Emperors, ог 
4 DE Barbarossa and Alexander 


12. la) Government under Henry II, or 
b) Judge and Jury, 


їз. (a) 2 Union of France under Philip 
Augustus and his Heirs, or 
(b) Philip and the Conquest of Nor- 
14. (a) Mapas бапа and its Consequences, 
or 
(b) King John and the Barons, 
15. (а) The Empire and the Swiss Republic, 
or 
b) The Revolt of the Swiss. 
16. (a) Edward I and his Government, or 
ib) The Model Parliament. 
17. (а) The Hundred Years’ War in France, 
or 
o5 Joan d do her Coming and Going. 
18. r under Edward III and 


pr DAC 
(b) The English € Claim on the French 
Throne, and what came of it. 


19. (a) The Invasion of the Turks and the 
Close of the Middle Ages, or 
b) The Capture of Constantinople. 
20. (a) The Failure of Lancaster and Yi 


ork, 
or 
(b) Bosworth. 


“Danish 


Revision: Primitive Man's Achievements 
and Social Development, 


1. (а) The Work of the Greeks and the 
4 

2. 

3 соп 


^ (а 


'omans, ог 

Greek Temple and Roman Road. 

'omans did for Britain, or 

А Roman Villa and a Roman Town 
іп Britain, 


Rome and Christianity, 
Constantine and the Burch. 

The Conversion of the English, or. 

St. Columba and St, Augustine, 


5. (a) What us the Great learned from 
ome, 
m Charles the A and Alcuin, 
(a) The Making of. amand; or 
i Alfred and his Books, 


n (а The Great Fiefs in France, ог 
b) The Landowner and the Horseman. 
Feudalism and the Manorial System,or 
i Ап English Manor, 


Education іп me Middle Ages, or 
Monks and Fri 

The Crown and th the Church, or 
Henry П and Becket. 


9. (a 


{ 
10, 


11. Mohammed and his Followers, ог 
Mohammed and Saladin. 
12. i) The Crusaders and the Baronial 


Power, or 
(0) The Third Crusade, 
13. (a) The Medieval Gilds, or 
(b) Merchant Gild and Craft Gild. 


14. (a) The English Gild, or 
(b) The Life of an English Apprentice, 


15. (a) City Life in Medieval Europe, or 
(0) Market and Fair. 
16. (a) Medieval English Towns at Work 


and at Play, or 
(b) London Life in the Middle Ages. 
17. (а) Trade and Transport іп the Middle 


Ages, or 
(b) Road, River, and Sea. 
18. (а) The Break-up of the Manor, or 
(b) The Peasants' Revolt. 


19. (а) The Nations of Western Europe at 
the Close of the Middle Ages, or 
ІМ Spain and the Moors. 
20. Work of Wycliffe and Chaucer, or 
(6) Life on the Road to Canterbury: . 
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SECOND 


GENERAL SETTING 


POLITICAL OUTLINE 


SOCIAL SURVEY 


GENERAL 


BRITISH 


GENERAL 


BRITISH 


r-.The Renaissance and 
consequent changes in 
Europe and beyond. 


3. The Reformation in Ger- 
many and its political 
consequences in Europe. 


. The New Government in 


England under Henry 
VII. 


. Henry VIII and Wolsey. 


The Reformation in Eng- 
land. 


1. The Revival of Learning. 


3. The spread of the Reforma- 
tion. Calvin and his fol- 
lowers. 


. The New Learning in England 


under Henry VII. 


. The work of Thomas Crom- 


well. Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. Rise of а new 
nobility in England. 


5. The Rise of Spain, Con- | 6. Elizabeth's ^ difficulties. | 5. The Counter-Reformation.| 6. The English Prayer Book, 
flict of Philip II, and the Protestantism and Cath- Loyola and the Jesuits. the Catholic reaction under 
Protestant Netherlands. olicism. Тһе Spanish Mary and the Church Settle- 

Armada. ment under Elizabeth. А 
7. English life and manners im 
the reign of Elizabeth. In- 
dustry, the High Seas, Poor 
Law, and Literature. 
7. Bourbons and Hapsburgs.| 8. The First Two Stuarts 


The Thirty Years’ War. 


and their Struggles with 
Parliament. 


9. The Long Parliament and | 8. European Colonization оѓ | о. Therise of the Puritans. Their 

the Civil War. America, and contact with ideas and manner of life. 
India. The Pilgrim Fathers. 

1o. Oliver Cromwell and the to. Cromwell. Ireland and Scot- 
Protectorate. Cromwell's land. Republicans апа 
policy at home апа Royalists. 
abroad. Fall of the 
Protectorate. 

тт. Louis XIV and his long | 12. The Return of the Stuarts. | тт. Social and religious condition | r2. The Plague and Fire and the 
reign in France. His Тһе Restoration and the of France under Louis XIV. rebuilding of London. 

Wars and their results. reigns of Charles П and 
James II, 

13. The Bloodless Revolution 13. Whigs and Tories; Land and 
and its results. Thereign Trade. The Mercantile Sys- 
of William III. tem, the National Debt and 

the Bank of England. 

^14. Anne and the War of the 14. Literature in the Reign of 
Spanish Succession. The Anne; the beginnings of 
Act of Union, journalism. 

15. Austria and Prussia іп | 16. Hanoverians and Jacob-| тз. Social conditions under En- | 16. English social life in the eight- 
the eighteenth century ites. Rise of Walpole. lightened Despotism in Prus- CUR century. 5 
and the position of Supremacy of the Whigs, sia, Austria, and Russia. 

Hanover. and foundation of Cab- 
inet System. 
17. The Church and the coming 
of John Wesley. 

17. French methods of coloni- | 18. William Pitt, and th i i 
zation in America and results of his work in a Ж а апае aa 
India. Seven Years’ War. E ; 

19. Тһе Formation of {һе | 20. George III and his aims. | то. Social difficulties in Fr: i i 
United States. John Wilkes. Lord North 2 and the approach of “the E Тава цо апа ЖОС 

апа American Indepen- French Revolution. = 
dence. Advent of Pitt 
the Younger. 
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YEAR, 1485—1789 


PROGRAMME OF LESSONS 


CIVIC PURPOSE 


LESSON TOPICS 


POLITICAL | 


Sociar 


Beginning of Modern Times. 


The Sovereignty of the State. 


Decline of Spain. The Roman Catholic 
Church and the Anglican Church. 


The Empire. Modern social legislation. 


Failure of Royal Absolutism. 


Modern America. 


England's Debt to Cromwell. 


Franco-German Frontier. Triumph of 
Anglicanism. Public Health. 


Triumph of Parliamentary Government 
and of Toleration. 


The United Kingdom. Newspapers. 
Modern Prussia. Present Royal House 


and Cabinet Government. 


Nonconformity. 


British Empire. 


United States. Ministerial Responsi- 
bility. Modern Industry. 


10. 


16. 


20. 


. (а) The 


- (а 


(a) Europe and the Age of Discovery, ог 


(b) Columbus and da Gama. 


i (a Тһе Laws of Henry VII, or 


(b) Henry VII and the Barons, 


. (а) The Reformation in Germany, or 


(b) Martin Luther and the Pope. 


. (a) The Reformation in England, or 


(b) Henry VIII and the Pope. 


" 9 Spain and the Netherlands, or 


b) a II and William the Silent. 
atholic Plots and the Armada, 


or 
(b) The Spanish Armada. 


. (а) Richelieu and the Thirty Years’ 
Wi 


ar, or 
(b) The Crown of Bohemia. 


. (a) Parliament and the King's Ministers, 


or 
(b) James I and his Son. 


. (a) The Defeat of Charles I, or 


(b) Cavaliers and Roundheads. 


(a) Cromwell’s Work as Lord Protector,or 
(b) Cromwell and the Rump. 


3 @ Louis XIV and the Rhine, or 


(b) Louis XIV and his Army. 


. (a) The Restoration and its Results, or 


(b) Whigs and Tories. 


. (а) The Bill of Rights and The Protes- 


tant Settlement, ог 
(b) Dutch William at Home and Abroad. 


. (a) England, Scotland, and France, or 


(b) The Union of England and Scotland. 


. (а) Frederick the Great and Maria 


"Theresa, or 
(b) Britain and Hanover. 
(a) Walpole and the Cabinet, or 
(b) The Jacobites. 


. (а) The French in Canada and India, or 


(b) Canada and the Mississippi. 
Pitt and the Seven Years’ War, or 
(b) Clive and Wolfe. 


. (а) The War of American Independence, 


or 
(b) George Washington. 
(a) George III, Lord North, and Pitt the 


"Younger, or 
(b) Wilkes and Liberty. 


т. (а) How the New Learning came to 
Western Europe, or 
(b) Learning and Printing. 
2. % Colet, Erasmus, and More, or 
(b) Henry VII and the Scholars. 


3. (а) Calvin in Switzerland and Elsewhere, 


or 
(b) John Calvin and John Knox. 
4. (a) Dissolution of the Monasteries and 
the Church Lands, or 
(b) Thomas Cromwell and the Monas- 
teries. 


5. (а) The Jesuits and the Catholic Revival, 


or 
(b) Loyola and the Jesuits. 
6. (а) The English Prayer Book and the 
Church of England, or 
(b) The Life and Work of Thomas 
Cranmer. 
7. (a) Life in England and Overseas under 
Elizabeth, or 
(b) Drake sails round the World. 


8. (a) America and India, or : 
(b) The East India Company. 
9. (a) The Puritans in England and America, 


or 
(b) The Pilgrim Fathers. 


то. (a) Cromwell's Measures of Reform, or 
(b) Cromwell and the Royalists. 


тт. (a) France under Louis XIV, ог 
(b) Huguenots and Nobles. 
12. (a) Wren's London, or 
(b) The Great Plague and the Great Fire. 
13. (а) The Whigs and Trade, or 
(b How the Bank of England was 
founded. 


14. (а) Addison and Steele, or 
(b) Journals and Newspapers. 


15. (а) Prussia and Russia in the Eighteenth 
Century, or. 
(b) Frederick the Great’s Work for 
Prussia. 
16. (a) Town and Country in the Eighteenth 
Century, or 
(b) Watchmen and Highwaymen. 
17. (а) The English Church and John Wes- 


ley, or 
(b) Wesley and his Work. 
18. (а) Empire Markets and British Indus- 
try, or 
(b) America and Cotton. 
19. (а) France and her Rebels, or 
(b) Nobles and Peasants in France. 


. (a) The Great Inventors, or 
(b) The Coming of Machines. 


ы 
© 
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GENERAL SETTING THIRD YEAR: 


POLITICAL | 


BRITISH | 


SOCIAL 


GENERAL | 


ару BRITISH 


1. The French Revolution 
and the rise of Napoleon. 


3. The overthrow of Napo- 
leon and the settlement 
of Europe at the peace. 


5. The Age of Metternich 
and the Revolutions of- 
1830 and 1848-9. 


8. The Work of Abraham 
Lincoln. The American 
Civil War and its results. 


Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Empire. Napoleon 
III and the advent of 
the Third Republic in 
France. 


Cavour and the Unifica- 
tion of Italy and its 
results. 


x 


10. 


тт. Russia, the Balkans, and 


the Opening-up of Africa. 


‚ Europe and the Far East. 
China and Japan. 


17. Causes of the Great War. 
Balance of Power and 
Alliances. | 


19. The Peace Treaties. The 
New Map of Europe. 
Тһе League of Nations. 


2. William Pitt the Younger 
as Prime Minister. His 
War- Measures against 
France. 


4. Britain's part in Napo- 
leon's overthrow and her 
position at the end of the 
war. 


6. The Reform of Parliament 
and representation їп 
Britain. 


7. The disruption of the Con- 
servative Party under 
Peel, and the transition 
under Palmerston. 


12. Disraeli, the Near East, 


and the Empire. 


Gladstone and Ireland. 
The Home Rule Bills 
and their results. 


13. 


The South African Wars 
and Responsible Govern- 
ment in the British 
Empire. 


I5. 


16. The Liberal Party in 
Power, 1906-1014. Rise 


of the Labour Party. 


18. Тһе Great War (1914- 
ud and Britain's part 
in it. 


20. Great Britain and the 
British Commonwealth 
after the War. - 


1. Social results of the French 
Revolution in France and 
beyond. 


3. Europe after the war. Condi- 
tion of the people in various 
countries of the Continent. 


8. Slave Trade, Slavery, and 
their abolition in the British 
Empire and elsewhere. 


то. Bismarck, Karl Marx, and 
social reform. 


16. Science and invention and 
their effects on Europe and 
the world. 


18. Efforts for peace and prepara- 
tions for war up to 1914. 
Peace Conferences, Conscrip- 
tion, and Armaments. 


19. World difficulties following 
the War. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


20. 


The progress of the Industrial 
Revolution (agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade) during the 
war. 


. Poverty, distress, riots, and 
Government repression in 
Britain after the war. 

. The Reformed Parliament and 
its work, 

. The abolition of the Corn Laws 
and the establishment of 
Free Trade. 

- Conditions in Canada and 
India leading to Rebellion 
and Mutiny. 

. Transport, canals, railways, 
and roads. History of their 
development. 


Rise and growth of Trade 
Unions; their past and 
present. ‚ 


Conditions of labour in fac- 
tories and mines. Factory. 
Acts. Hours and Wages. 


Unemplo: Law, 


and 


ent, Poor 
cial Insurance. 


Medicine and Public Health, 
past and present. 


Education and literature in 
the Victorian Age and after. 


Empire Trade and transport. 
Their history, and present 
condition. 


Effects of the War on Britain 
and the Empire. 
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Fic. 


a A AAN 


1789—PRESENT DAY 


PROGRAMME OF LESSONS 


CIVIC PURPOSE 


LESSON TOPICS 


POLITICAL 


Socar 


Kinds of Liberty. 


War and its evil effects. 


Representation of the Middle Class. 


Modern Political Parties and Commerce. 


United States. Personal Liberty. 


Germany and France To-day. Modern 
Transport. 


Italy To-day. The Workers. 


Imperialism. Working Conditions. 
Irish Free State. “Тһе Dole." 


Empire Government. Health and Local 
Government, 


Schools. 


Political Parties. Mechanical Progress. 


9. 


то. 


н 
o 


19. ( 


20. 


‚ (а) 
20 


‚ (а) The Reign of Terror and the War, 


or 
ІҢ Robespierre and Napoleon. 


‚ (a) Pitt and the War with France, or 


(b) Britain and her Allies, 


‚ (a) Waterloo, and its Results, or 


(b) Napoleon as Emperor and Captive. 


5 (а Sea Power and Napoleon's Fall, ог 


(b) Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington. 


. (а) The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 


or 
(b) Prince Metternich and Joseph Maz- 


zini. 
. (a) The Whigs and Reform, or 


(b) The Great Reform Bill. 


. (a) Peel and Palmerston, or 


(b) Liberals and Conservatives. 


. (a) The American Civil War, or 


(b) Abraham Lincoln. 


(a) The Franco-German War and its 
Results, or 
(b) Bismarck and Napoleon III. 


(а) The Union of Italy, or 
(b) Cavour and Garibaldi. 


Europe and Africa, or 

Тһе Dark Continent. 

The Berlin Congress, ог 

(b) Disraeli and the Suez Canal. 


. (а) Gladstone and Home Rule for 


‚ог 
(b) Gladstone and Parnell. 
ж 


The Boxer Rising. 


м, ү The Russo-Japanese War, or 


b Ў 
а) The Boer War and its Results, ог 
b) Home Rule for the Dominions. 


(a) The Liberals in Power, or 
(b) The Liberals and the Labour Party. 


5; [o Тһе Balance of Power, or 


8) Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. 


. (a) Stages of the War, or 


(b) How the War was Fought. 


(a) The Treaties and the League, or 
(b How the League of Nations was 


orn. 
(a) British Government after the War, 


or 
(b) How we are Governed. 


II. 


12. 


14. 


- (а 


. (а) The Rights of Man, or 


ДІ The Peasants set free. 
Napoleon and British Trade, or 
(b) Land and Industry during the war. 


(b) Discontent in Germany and Italy. 


s | The Effects of War, or 


. (а) The Government and the People, or. 


(b) The Blanketeers and Peterloo. 


‚ (а) Effects of the Reform of Parliament, 
г 


(b) Factories and the Poor. 


. (а) The Corn Laws апа Free Trade, or 


(b) Richard Cobden and John Bright. 


. (а) Rebellion and Mutiny in the Empire, 


or 
(b) Canada and India. 


. (a) The Abolition of Slavery, or 


(b) Wilberforce, Lincoln, and the Slaves. 


(а) Transport in the Nineteenth and 
"Twentieth Centuries, or 
(b) Roads and Railways. 


h а Bismarck's Reforms, or 


(b) Bismarck and Karl Marx. 

(а) Trade Unions in Britain, or 

(b) What are Trade Unions and how did 
they begin? 


Factory Acts, Old and New, ог 
b) How the Law came to protect the 
miner and the factory worker, 


. (a) History of the Poor Law and Social ` 


Insurance, or 

(b) Poor Law, and Insurance against 
Unemployment. 

(а) Local Government and Public Health, 


or 
(b) The Health of the People. 


‚ (4) Education for АП, or 


(b) Schools of To-day and Yesterday. 


. (а) Motor-cars, Aircraft, and Wireless, or 


(b) Going round the World—Past and 
Present. 


5 t Trade and Empire Unity, or 


(b) Ап Imperial Conference. 


18.7 (a) The Growth of Armaments, ог 


19. 


(b) Arms and the Man. 


(a) Reparations апа! Пері, and their 
Effects, or 
(b) Unemployment and its Causes. 


20. (а) The Empire after the War; or 


(b) Britain at Home and Overseas. 
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42 THE PRACTICAL SENIOR TEACHER 


Mowat, К. B.: А New History of Great Britain 
(Oxford, 1928). 

А good summary, 

Muir, J. R.: А Short History of the British Common- 
wealth (Philip, 1924). 

А comprehensive survey, obtainable in six parts or 
two volumes. 

Pollard, A. F.: The History of England (Home Uni- 
versity Library, 1912). 

А clever sketch. 


ІШІ 


ж 


IIl 
| 


WARP WEIGHTED LOOM, 


Fic. 10 
Prehistoric Weaving 
Compare with Figs. 59 and бо, p. 91. 


о G. M.: А History of England (Longmans, 
1926). 

A modern classic. Indispensable. 

(b) Social 

Cheyney, E. P.: An Introduction to the Industrial 
and Social History of England (Macmillan, того). 

А good survey of the whole ground. 

Cunningham, W.: Growth of English History and 
Commerce (Oxford, 1922). 

А classic. 

Gibbins, Н. de B.: The Industrial History of England 
(Methuen, 1920). 

А straightforward outline. 

E S. The People of England (Heinemann, 
1923). 

Story of growth of English society in its various 
aspects. In three volumes. 

Meredith, Н. O.: Outline of the Economic History of 
England (Pitmans, 1908). 

A somewhat difficult, but first-rate, book of refer- 
ence, 


Tickner, F. W.: A Social and Industrial History of 
England (Arnold, 1930). 
Very readable and helpful survey. 


3. SourcE Books 


Bell's English History Source Books, In twenty-one 
volumes, 449-1887. 

Very useful extracts from sources of all kinds. 

Cheyney, E. P.: Readings in English History (Сіпп, 
1922). 

Very valuable for reference. 

Keatings and Frazer: Documents of British History 
78-1900 (Black). 

Together, or in six sections. A good collection 

Bland, Brown, and Tawney: English Economic 
History: Select Documents (Bell, 1914). 

Most valuable for illustration of social and economic 
history. 


(b) For тне Crass LIBRARY 


1. GENERAL 


Andrews, J.: Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from 
Long Ago till Now (Ginn, 1928). 

Stories of boys from ancient to modern times. 

Creighton, L: Heroes of European History (Long- 
mans, 1922). 

Ancient times to 1870. 

Dale, L.: Stories from European History (Longmans, 
1910). 

Ancient Times to 1815. 

Luke, M. I., and Priest-Shaw, E. F.: Pages from the 
Past (Pitman). 

Good elementary source books: 2000 B.C.-A.D. 1500. 
In six books, 

Moncrieff, A. R. H.: Heroes of European History 
(Blackie). 

Ancient Times to Present. 

Ponsonby, H. & D.: Rebels and Reformers (Allen & 
Unwin, 1917). 

Savonarola and Tolstoy. 

Scales, L.: Boys of the Ages (Ginn,1922). 

Good for social history, 

Stuart, D. M.: The Boy through the Ages (Harrap, 
1927). 

Ancient East to last century. 


2. BRITISH 


Finnemore, J.: Men of Renown (Black). 

Good biographies of heroes in all branches of activity. 
Up to Lord Kitchener, 

Power, E. and R.: Boys and Girls of History (Cam- 
bridge, 1926). 

From Roman Britain to the present. Charming and 
helpful for children. 

Quennell, M. and C. H. B.: 4 History of Everyday 
RAE in England, two volumes (Batsford, 1918 and 
1919). 

Wonderful illustrations. Good {ог teachers and 
children. 

Wilson, R.: Servants of the People (Dent, 1926). 

Biographies from Bede to Nurse Cavell. 


3. HISTORICAL TALES AND NOVELS 


These will be suggested with the notes on the various 
lessons. 


HISTORY 


How to Use the Lesson Notes 


The lesson notes given here are by no means 
intended as summaries of the matter to be dealt 
with, for this would be an impossible task in so 
confined a space. Their purpose is rather to 
guide the teacher in the selection of material 
suitable for the lessons, and to direct his atten- 
tion to those points which should be emphasized 
if our civic purpose is to be achieved. For a full 
treatment of the matter the teacher should refer 
to some of the books in the lists already given 
and in those which precede each year's lesson 
notes. The lesson called (b) in each case is, of 
course, an alternative and not an additional 
lesson, and is planned for backward children. 

It will be observed that in these notes the 
lessons are grouped, but it should be pointed out 
that the teacher may use the notes without 
necessarily following the grouping in his oral 


By courtesy of 
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lesson sequence. The groups do indeed indicate 
a suitable sequence of oral lessons, to be fol- 
lowed by group work and exercises on the 
matter treated, but both the lesson notes and 
the suggested exercises are arranged in such a 
way as to give the teacher complete discretion 
in the matter of breaking the succession of oral 
lessons for the purpose of setting exercises. 

The group work given at the end of each col- 
lection of lessons includes a variety of topics 
which the class can study either as a whole or in 
sets. As to the individual exercises, it should be 
clear that these are intended less as subjects for 
composition than as suggested lines of inquiry 
for the pupil working by himself after the series 
of oral lessons. 

It is hoped that at least some of the suggested 
books will be placed in the class library, so that 
this part of the scheme may be successfully 
carried out. 


The British Museum 


Prehistoric Paintings and Carvings 


THE FIRST SENIOR YEAR 


Books 


(а) For тне TEACHER 


т. PRE-HisTORY AND ANCIENT East Revision) 

Boyle, M. E.: Man before History (Harrap, 1924), In 
Search of our History (Harrap, 1927). 

Both sound and well illustrated. 

Breasted, J. H.: Ancient Times (Ginn, 1916). 

Whole of early civilization from Sumerians to 
Romans. A magnificent book. Indispensable for 
reference, 

Burkitt, M. C.: Prehistory (Cambridge, 1925). 

Helpful, especially for illustrations. 

1 Myers, J, L.: The Dawn of History (Home University 
ibrary). 

Да оше: introductory stimulus. (Lessons 1 and 
2 Political, r and 2 Social.) 


2. ANCIENT HISTORY 

Burgh, W. С. de: The Legacy of the Ancient World 
(McDonald and Evans). 

Deals with both Greece and Rome. 

Bury, J. B.: History of Greece (Macmillan, 1913). 

The standard work. 

Collingwood, К. G.: Roman Britain (Oxford). 

Contains fruits of latest research, 

Giles, A. F.: The Roman Civilization (Jack, 1918), 

Life in Imperial Rome, 

Haverfield, F.; The Roman Occupation of Britain 
(Oxford). 

The best book on the subject. 

Jones, Н, Stuart: The Roman Empire; Stories of the 
Nations (Fisher Unwin), $ 

Good short histo; 476. 

Warde-Fowler, We Rome (Home University 
library). Brilliant sketch, 

Zimmern, A. E.: The Greek Commonwealth (Oxford). 

Study of the Greek City State. 


3. MEDIEVAL History 


(Lessons. 2720 Political, 3-20 Social.) 

Adams, G. B,: Civilization during the Middle Ages 
(Scribner, 1922), 

Valuable for the lessons on the Middle Ages. 

Dymond, D.: An Introduction to Mediaeval History 
(Methuen). A valuable guide to the teacher. 

Smith, A. G.: Short History of Mediaeval England 
(Burns & Oates, 1925). 

Partisan, but helpful to the teacher, 
4. BIOGRAPHY 8 

Alfred the Great (В. A, Lees). “Heroes of the 
Nations" Series (Putnams, 1915). 

Charlemagne (W. Н. С. Davis). "Heroes of the 
Nations" Series (Putnams, 1900). 

gr and his England (G. G. Coulton (Methuen, 
1908), 

Edward Plantagenet (Edward I) The English Jus- 
linian (E. Jenks). "Heroes of the Nations” Series 
(Putnam, 1902). 
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Henry II (Mrs. J. R. Green). Twelve English 
Statesmen (Macmillan, 1903). 

Julius Caesar and ihe Foundation of the Roman 
Imperial System (W. Warde Fowler). ‘‘Heroes of the 
Nations” Series (Putnam, 1892). 

Mahomet and the Rise of Islam (D. S. Margoliouth), 
“Heroes of the Nations” Series (Putnam, 1905) 

William the Conqueror (F. M. Stenton). 
the Nations" Series (Putnam, 1908). 


“Heroes of 


(b) For THE Crass LIBRARY 


I. Pre-History AND ANCIENT EAST 


Baikie, J: Wonder Tales of the Ancient World (Black). 

Charming stories from Egyptian literature. 

Breasted, J. H.: А Brief History of Ancient Times 
(Ginn, 1927). 

A simplified version of the bigger book by L. H. 
Jones. Excellent for Senior children. 

Burry, V.: Old World Empires (Chambers, 1027). 

Quite a simple book. 

Hall, Н, R.: Days before History, 1927; Threshold of 
History, 1924; Unwritten History, Books I and ТІ, 
1928 and 1930 (Nelson.) 

These are the classics of the subject for children. 

Quennel, М. and C. Н. B.: Everyday Life in the Old 
Stone Age, 1921; Everyday Life in the New Stone, 
Bronze, and Early Ivon Ages, 1922 (Batsford). 

Indispensable for their illustrations, T 

Vaughan, D. M.: Great People of the Ancient World 
(Longmans, 1925). Simple tales of Babylon, Egypt, ete. 


2. THE ANCIENT WORLD: GREECE AND ROME 

Baikie, J.: Ancient Greece, 1920; Ancient Rome, 
1917 (Black). ә 

Two useful and easily read accounts of the social 
life of Greeks and Romans. : 

Lamprey, L.: Children of Ancient Greece, Children 
of Ancient Rome (Harrap). 

True stories but in a fictitious setting. 

Lang, H.: Tales of Troy and Greece, two volumes 
(Longmans, 1907). 

Children love these simply-told stories. - Е 

Quennell, M. and С. Н, B.: Everyday Things in 
Archaic Greece, Everyday Things in Homeric Greece, 
Everyday Things іп Romano-British Age (Batsford). 

These maintain the high standard of the other books 
by these delightful authors. 

Vaughan, D. M.: The Mediterranean World in Greek 
and Modern Times (Longman, 1927). 

Good for social life in Greece and Rome. 


3. THE MIDDLE AGES 


Bowman, F. L.: Britain in the Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge, 1919). 

Contains illustrations from manuscripts. 

Bowman, F. L.: Craftsmen and Merchants (Black, 
1925). 

Simple study of social conditions in the Middle Ages, 
from original sources, 


FIRST-YEAR HISTORY 


Davis, M. O.: Saints and Heroes of the Western 
World (Oxford, 1921). 

Diographies from late Roman Empire to Reformation, 

Гатүсоп, E.: Mighty Men; Volume II, From Boewulf 
to Harold (Blackwell, 1925). 

Guest, G.; English Social Reformers, Book I 
Marshall, 1923). 

Readable stories of great Englishmen of later Middle 
Ages, 
Lamprey, L.: 
1927) 


7). 
Useful, though in а fictitious setting. 


In the Days of the Guilds (Harrap, 


The British Museum 


A Model of a pile dwelling in Riedschachen, Germany, 
which is supposed to date bach to 2200 в.с. 


Ву courtesy of 
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Niemeyer, N.: Storíes for the History Hour (Harrap, 


1917). 

Tells of Barbarian invasions of Europe. Fictitious 
setting. 

Power, E. and R.: Boys and Girls of History, Part 1 
(Cambridge). (See above.) 

Quennell, M. and C, B.: Everyday Life in Anglo- 
Saxon, Viking, and Norman Times (Batsford, 1926). 

Аз good as the others of the series. 

Tappau, E. М.; Heroes of the Middle Ages (Harrap, 


926). 
Simply-told biographies, easily readable by Seniors. 


x 004 
Copyright Prank Hurley 
Pile dwellings of to-day in Borneo. Even to-day the 
people live very much as did the Western peoples 
of the Late Bronse and Early Iron Ages 


Fic, 11 
Pile Dwellings of Prehistoric Times and of To-day 
Compare these two pictures, In both cases the boat is the chief means of transport, 


LESSON TOPICS 


Revision Lessons 


PRIMITIVE MAN AND THE ANCIENT East 


Concentrate on a few main points which 
emphasize our debt to the men of the dawn of 
history. 

Children should be made to realize that all the 
essential material elements of our civilization 
were found in the lives of these early people, e.g. 
the use of-tools, houses, clothes, fire, cooking, 
farming, community life, transport before steam 
power, trades, weights, measures and coinage, 
the calendar, and the invention of writing. 

Note the stages of development from the 
hunter to the nomad through the domestication 
of animals, and from pastoral to political 


society through the settlement which came with 
the growth of agriculture. 

In the case of the Ancient East, concentrate 
on the importance of rivers (Nile, Tigris, 
Euphrates) and the sea (the Phoenicians). 
Mention of the Persians will make a bridge to 
the story of Greece, 

(See the first part of “ History” in the 
Practical Junior Teacher.) 


Lessons 1 and 2 (Political) and 
1 and 2 (Social) 


These lessons form a group and may, where 
the class is to remain a unit for the whole year, 
be taken consecutively in four lesson periods, to 
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be followed by four lesson periods of private 
study. Or, alternatively, (r) (Political), (x) 
(Social), (2) (Political) and (2) (Social) may be 
taken consecutively. Where political and social 


THE PRACTICAL SENIOR TEACHER 


showing their antagonism and rivalry, their 
failure to unite against the Persians (Marathon, 
490 B.C. ; Salamis, 480 B.c.), their civil struggles 
in the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.c.), and 


By courtesy of 


The Egypt Exploration Society 


Fic. 12 
Ploughing in Ancient Egypt 
Note that the plough was more a hoe than a pick, as the Egyptian soil did not require deep working. Cows 


were used for this because of their tractability, and they were yoked by a straight piece of wood tied to the 
base of the beasts’ horns. This is an interesting example of Egyptian drawing. 


history are each taken as half-year syllabuses, 
(т) and (2) in each case may form a group. 


POLITICAL 
(та) THE GREEK CITY AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


In this lesson the object is to show that the 
Greeks with their city states failed to form a 
union, while Rome, starting as a city state, 
achieved an Empire by conquest and unified 
organization. This idea may be easily driven 
home to children by taking two characteristic 
city states of Greece, Athens and Sparta, and 


their common overthrow by the Macedonians 
(Philip, 359-336 в.с.; Alexander the Great, 
356-323 B.C.). 

Rome, on the other hand, is to be shown as a 
city state at first, but expanding by conquest 
and imposing her law upon the conquered. This 
should be made clear by means of a map showing 
the stages of conquest: (1) Italy (about 400- 
290 B.C.); (2) Sicily, Carthage, N. Africa, and 
Spain (about 270-200 B.c.); (3) Greece and the 
Eastern Mediterranean (about 200-150 в.с.); 
(4) Conquest of the Continent to the Rhine and 
the North Sea. Rise of the Generals and Julius 


FIRST-YEAR HISTORY 


Caesar. By her conquest of the East Rome 
brought "the glory that was Greece" to the 
Western World. Graphic details may be em- 
phasized according to circumstances, time, and 
the teacher's knowledge. 


Fic. 13 
Herodotus (Fifth Century B.C.) 


Great Greek historian, known as 
“The Father of History." 
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same idea with the less capable children. 
Pericles, leader of Athens in her greatest days. 
Age of Pericles, 461-429 В.С. In spite of his 
power the Athenian democracy reached its 
greatest heights under him. He tried to build 
an empire, but had to face the jealousy of Sparta 
and the rest, and died two years after the civil 
(Peloponnesian) war broke out. 

The career of Julius Caesar shows the triumph 
of the imperial idea of Rome. 


SOCIAL 
(та) THE WoRK OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


Emphasis should be placed on the culture of 
the Greeks and Romans. The story of Athens 
under Pericles will suffice to illustrate Greek 
civilization at its best. Buildings (Parthenon), 
poet dramatists (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
Tides, Aristophanes), prose writers (Herodotus, 
phucydides), philosophers (Socrates). 

Note that parts of the frieze of the Parthenon 
carved by Phideas and his pupils may be seen 
at the British Museum. (Show post card if 
possible). 

In the case of Rome, emphasis should be laid 


| | | di і | 
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A Piece of Ancient Greek Architecture 


A reconstruction of the Parthenon (Temple 
of Athena at Athens). 


(rb) PERICLES AND JULIUS CAESAR (for Back- 
ward Children) 
In this lesson the simple treatment of a famous 
Greek and a famous Roman may bring out the 


Fic. 15 
A Piece of Modern English Architecture 
The Royal Exchange in the City of London. 


on the fact that she disseminated in her imperial 
march most of the cultural ideas of the Greeks. 
She gave to the world peace and order by her 
army and her law, and to Western Europe a 
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universal language (Latin), and made the spread (1b) GREEK TEMPLE AND ROMAN Roap (for 


of Christianity possible by her adoption of it. Backward Children) 
ee е uocum A very simple alternative treatment of the 
and baths. 


i ; i ided by concentrating on a 
th Greece and Same theme is provi y g 
s that slavery existed in bo reec GUT Pale Rome Road. 


Fic. 16 
Engineering Triumphs of the Romans 


Compare bridge and aqueduct with modern specimens. 
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The Parthenon was a shrine for the great 
statue, wrought in bronze, of Athena, goddess 
of wisdom, and patroness of the arts, the 
Acropolis being a great rock in the middle of the 
city on which the Parthenon was built, and on 
which there were two other statues of Athena. 
It was finished in the time of Pericles as a thank- 
offering for the Greeks' deliverance from the 
Persians. It illustrates at the same time the 
paganism of the Greeks and their wonderful art. 

The Roman road may be used to epitomize all 
that the Romans stood for. Where we say “all 
roads lead to Rome,” we should say “all roads 
lead from Rome,” emphasizing the fact that the 
Roman conquest developed in this way: а road, 
a military settlement, and the agricultural de- 
velopment of the surrounding country. 

In the case of both Greece and Rome make 
clear that there is very little in our world that 
was not in theirs, except mere mechanical aids. 


POLITICAL 
(2a) THE Roman CONQUEST оғ BRITAIN 


A few simple facts in chronological order will 
form the basis on which the children can go 
farther in their own studies. Reasons for 
Roman attempt on Britain. Why the break 
between Julius Caesar’s invasions (55 and 
54 B.c.) and the beginning of the conquest in 
A.D. 43? Establishment of the Empire in Rome. 

Condition of the Britons in 55 В.С. and in 
A.D. 43. Not a political but a tribal organiza- 
tion. Hence the Roman conquest, a rapid 
movement once seriously determined on. (Show 
picture, e.g. of Roman soldier. Yet conquest 
at first too rapid, as shown by Boadicea's rising 
(A.D. 60). Britain as a Roman province was 
subject to all the Roman methods. Agricola 
as Governor (A.D. 78), having succeeded in his 
forward policy, made the Britons his friends. 
The building of the wall (Solway-Tyne) under 
Hadrian (begun А.р. 119) shows Romans con- 
fining the conquest to manageable limits. 


(2b) AGRICOLA ім Britain (for Backward 


Children) 

Agricola’s career can be used with the less 
forward children to symbolize the whole story 
of the Roman conquest. We have details of his 
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life from his son-in-law, Tacitus. In the prime 
of life in A.D. 78 (about 40). Had already served 
as a tribune (or lieutenant) under Paulinus, in 
A.D. 60, and had visited Britain later, Since had 
been Governor in Roman province in Gaul and 
later held high office in Rome. As Governor of 
Britain determined on fighting at once. Marched 
against dwellers in N. Wales and crushed them, 
and conquered Anglesey. 

He then reformed the method of taxes in 
money (sent to Rome) and kind (for the Roman 
legions in Britain), invited the Britons into the 
Roman towns and made them friendly. Con- 


The London Museum 


By courtesy of 


Fic. 17 
Roman Boat Found in the Thames 


quest complete when Agricola was recalled by 
jealousy of Emperor, in A.D. 84, to Rome, where 
he died in 93. : 

Get children to follow course of events on map. 


SOCIAL 
(2a) WHAT THE ROMANS DID FOR BRITAIN 


Show that Roman civilization was largely 
confined to the South. In the North a mere 
military occupation. Mention York and Chester 
(the very word сатр = castra). Іп South, 
Romanized Britons, dressed as Romans, spoke 
Latin, etc. 

Emphasize importance of Britain as a 
province, with all the advantages, e.g. marsh 
and forest cleared and made habitable. Romans 
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had estates producing wool and wheat. The 
roads (e.g. Watling Street, Fossway, Ermine 
Street), broad highways for transport and troops. 
London became a great commercial centre, and 
trade with Rome encouraged. Villas, temples, 
and law courts built. Note some emperors lived 
for a time here, e.g. Constantius and his son, 
Constantine. 


(2b) А RoMAN VILLA AND TOWN IN BRITAIN 
(for Backward Children) 


А simple explanation of British town under 
Rome. Only five towns in Roman Britain de- 
veloped on the Italian model—Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York, and Verulam (St. 
Albans). London was a great commercial centre 
merely. 

The commonest type of Roman centre was the 
villa or great estate with a Roman proprietor. 
Work was done by British serfs or slaves in 
cottages dotted around the estate, their work 
directed by a bailiff for his lord. They produced 
wool and corn, fruit, vegetables, milk, and 
cheese. The great house on the Roman fashion 
with mosaic floors, painted walls, and a heating 
system (furnaces creating hot air passing under 
the floors and through the walls). Make plan 
of Roman villa and use newspaper illustrations 
of recent excavations. 

In London, reached by a wooden bridge over 
the Thames, Britons were like Romans and 
spoke Latin. From London were sent corn and 
wool, hides, and lead, and to it by the river came 
wine, oil, and linen from various parts of the 
Empire. 


Group WORK 


т. Begin building up the time chart on the 
lines suggested earlier. Children to bring any 
pictures or documents for the pouches. These 
can afterwards be catalogued. 

2. Make community maps of Ancient Greece 
and Roman Empire. 

3. Class in four sections, each under a section 
leader, to collect details of Greece in the age of 
Pericles, Rome in the days of the Republic, the 
Roman Empire, and the conquest of Britain 
respectively. Compare notes. 

4. Each pupil to select an extract for reading 
to the class from some piece of literature on the 
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period, e.g. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, Lytton’s Last 
Days of Pompeii. 


EXERCISES 


т. Imagine yourself (а) an Athenian in the 
time of Pericles, ог (b) a Roman soldier in 
Britain, and write a short account of a day in 
your life. 

2. Begin keeping your own time chart and 
put in the important events as you go on with 
your reading. 


3. Make a list of the benefits left to us by the 
Greeks and the Romans. 


Lessons 3 and 4 (Political) and 3 and 
4 (Social) 


These four lessons may be taken as a group 
with four corresponding periods of private 
study. 


POLITICAL 
(за) Тнк Huns, THE GorHs, AND THE FRANKS 


A simple story may be told of pressure from 
the eastern barbarians (Huns) driving those on 
the banks across the river boundaries of the 
Roman Empire, the Rhine (Franks), and the 
Danube (Goths). The great difference between 
them is the everlasting difference between 
those who are capable of settlement and civiliza- 
tion, and those who are mere raiders. The Huns 
came, destroyed, and departed, whereas the 
Franks and Goths settled and assimilated the 
Roman culture in Gaul (France) and Spain. 


(30) THEODORIC AND THE OsTROGOTHS 


The life work of this remarkable man may be 
shown to the less bright children as an example 
of what a “barbarian” was capable of. Al- 
though the East Goths finally left Italy (A.D. 
553), Theodoric came nearer to making a union 
of Italy than any leader until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Use a map through- 
out. 


(4a) THE НЕРТАКСНҮ 


Show the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain as 
a special aspect of a general movement. The 
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Seven Kingdoms emerged as a settled condition 
from innumerable petty kingdoms and soon 
gave way to three main kingdoms (Wessex, 
Mercia, Northumbria) between which the 
struggle for supremacy was fought out. What 
happened to the Britons? 


(4b) ANGLES, Saxons, AND JUTES 


An effort should be made to bring home to the 
children that these German forefathers of ours 


reference to the dates в.с., A.D., etc. Christ 
born within the Roman Empire. More than 
four centuries of Christianity have to be 
accounted for before the fall of the Empire and 
Six before St. Augustine preached in England. 


(30) CONSTANTINE AND THE CHURCH 


The story may be told round the life of one 
great figure, the Emperor Constantine (306-337), 
who was at York, in Britain, when proclaimed 


Erin 
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Fic. 18 
The Barbarian Invasions of the Roman Empire 


Map shows lines of attack and settlement. Boundaries of the Empire: The Rhine and the Danube, 
the coasts and the line — — — — —. ^ 


came in many small tribes, settling in many 
different communities at first. Try to show the 
gradualness of the conquest by a series of maps. 
Note two maps (in Fig. r9, p. 52), showing 
effect on the Britons of the Battle of Deorham 
(577) and the fall of Chester (613). 


SOCIAL 
(за) КомЕ AND CHRISTIANITY 


Emphasize the fact that the Roman Empire 
was Christianized before its fall. This can be 
simply proved to a child's satisfaction, by а 


Emperor. Rome and Constantinople and their 
story will bring the matter home by emphasizing 
that Constantine recognized Christianity to help 
him govern the Епіріге. Note how the great 
Church at Constantinople (St. Sophia) is now 
a Mohammedan mosque. Why and how? Show 
pictures of St. Peter's and St. Sophia. 


(4а) THE CONVERSION ОЕ THE ENGLISH 


This must be taken in conjunction with the 
facts of the last lesson, because it shows that 
Christianity was already in Britain before the 
Romans left. St. Augustine (landed 507) was 
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not the only or first one to convert the English. 
St. Columba (who died in the year that St. 
Augustine landed in Kent) converted the Cale- 
donians, and his followers (Audan, Cuthbert, 
etc.) carried on his work with the Angles of 
Northumbria. There were, then, two streams of 
conversion, with heathen Mercia in between. 


As in middle of sixth century 
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early Christianity upon a people slowly emerging 
from Barbarism. 


Group WORK FoR SECOND Four LESSONS 


т. Make two community maps showing the 
Roman Empire before its fall and the same after 
the first Teutonic kingdoms were established. 


Strathclyde A 
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As in middle of seventh century 


Fic. 19 
Two Maps of England showing the Advance of the Anglo-Saxons 


Note that the effect of the Saxon victory at Deorham (577) and of the capture of Chester by the Angles (613) 
was to divide the Britons into three isolated groups, and so to weaken them beyond hope of recovery. 


This accounts for the bitterness of the struggle 
for supremacy and for the Synod of Whitby 
(664). 
(4b) Sr. COLUMBA AND Sr. AUGUSTINE 

An attempt should be made to break down the 
time-honoured, but false, story that St. Augus- 
tine was the first Christian missionary in our 
country. Try to show the civilizing effects of 


2. Class in six sections, respectively study 
the life of Attila the Hun, Alaric the Visigoth, 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the Emperor Con- 
stantine, St. Columba, and St. Augustine. 
Compare notes. 

3. The same groups respectively look out 
details of, and compare notes on, the weakening 
of the Empire before its fall, the occupation of 
Spain by the West Goths, the Hunnish invasion 
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of Gaul, the spread of Christianity in the Empire, 
the flight of the Britons, the conversion of the 
English. 

4. Hold a debate on the two forms of Christ- 
ianity, founded on the story of the Synod of 
Whitby. The class might have read to it some 
carefully selected passages from Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History. 


EXERCISES 


r. Draw a map showing the seven Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdoms. 
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The Venerable Bede (673-735) 


Known as ' The Father of English Learning." 
Author of “Тһе Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation.” 


2. Imagine yourself a Roman citizen faced 
by the invasion of the Huns and write your 
impressions. 

3. Deliver a lecture to the class on some 
matter you have read connected with these 
lessons. 

4. Write a brief composition comparing the 
cities of Rome and Constantinople. 


Lessons 5 and 6 (Political) and 5 and 
6 (Social) 

These four lessons may well be taken con- 
secutively, or the social aspect may follow the 
political in each case. The Frankish and Saxon 
conquests have several similar features, and so 
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have the lives and work of Charles the Great 
and Alfred the Great. 


POLITICAL 


(5а) Clovis, CHARLES MARTEL, AND CHARLES 
THE GREAT 


Show the gradual development of enlighten- 
ment, and the leadership of the Franks in their 
emergence from the Dark Ages. War must 
necessarily be stressed to some extent if histori- 
cal truth is to be observed, but the importance 
of the lives of these three Franks lies in their 
work for the union of the race. Clovis (481-511) 
conquered Gaul, united the Franks there, and 
was baptized (496). The Merovingian family 
declined after his death and gave way later to 
the rule of the Mayors of the Palace. Charles 
Martel (714~741) was the real founder of Car- 
lovingian dynasty and his greatest work was 
his defeat of the Moors at Tours or Poitiers 
(732). Charles the Great, his grandson, made 
himself indispensable to the Pope by his crushing 
of the Lombards, and by his coronation in 
Rome founded the Holy Roman Empire 
(A.D. 800). 


(50) THE CORONATION OF CHARLES THE GREAT 


In 5) the romantic story of Charles the Great’s 
coronation may be taken to symbolize the whole 
story of the growth of Frankish civilization. 
The story may be taken in conjunction with the 
disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1806) and with the coronation of Napoleon as 
Emperor (1804). Unlike Charles, Napoleon 
brought the Pope to Paris for the ceremony, and 
again, unlike Charles, took the crown from the 
Pope’s hands and put it on his own head, the 
moral being that largely on the Pope’s corona- 
tion of Charles were founded the claims of the 
Popes later to control the Emperors. 


(ба) THE Кімс5 or WESSEX 


The same story of unification under one crown 
should be told. Egbert became King of Wessex 
in 802, and in 825 became Overlord of all 
England. His work was carried on by his 
grandson, Alfred (871-901). The story of these 
two kings is full of matter suitable for children, 
but what should be chiefly emphasized is the 
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fact that the work (both political and social) of 
Alfred was hindered by the coming of the Danes. 


(6b) EGBERT AND ALFRED 


A more definitely biographical treatment 
should be taken. Try to reconstruct the lives 
of these two men by showing the advantages of 
one crown to-day, and the odds against which 
they had to contend in building up the beginnings 
of union in those dark days. 


SOCIAL 


(5а) WHAT CHARLES THE GREAT LEARNED FROM 
RoME 


On the social side there is the same similarity 
in the work of Charles and Alfred. It must be 
shown that, although Charles was a German, his 
attitude towards the arts and learning generally 
was Roman. At his capital at Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle) he built a great palace for which he 
employed Italian architects. He built schools 
and imported scholars. He caused much manu- 
script copying to be done, and this had the 
effect of preserving many Latin texts which 
might otherwise have been lost to us. This was 
a sort of early revival of learning. 


(50) CHARLES THE GREAT AND ALCUIN 


The idea is to concentrate on one point to 
focus attention on this side of Charles’ work for 
civilization. Alcuin (died 804) was an English- 
man living in York. Charles brought him to his 
capital where he became his adviser in educa- 
tion and ecclesiastical reform. 


(ба) THe Maxine OF ENGLAND 


Attention should be directed to the way the 
Saxons lived and how Alfred worked to improve 
their lives. He invited foreign scholars to his 
Court and held that "true high birth is that of 
the mind not of the flesh." (Green's Short 
History, Chapter I, Section V, remains the 
classical statement of this side of Alfred's work.) 


(60) ALFRED AND His Books 


Concentrate on the books. Alfred caused 
several books to be translated into old English, 
among them Bede's Ecclesiastical History. Also 
"he caused to be written an English book of 
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adventures and of laws of the land and of the 
kings who made war." In other words, he 
started the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


Group Work 


I. Make a community map of the Empire 
of Charles the Great and compare it with one 
of the Roman Empire. 

2. Class in four sections study in greater 
detail the lives of Clovis, Charles Martel, Charles 
the Great and Alfred respectively, and compare 
notes. 

3. Hold a discussion on whether Charles 
should accept the Crown from the Pope. 

4. Study any pictures of this period which 
you have come across, and discuss them. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write an imaginary conversation between 
Charles the Great and Alfred the Great. 

2. Imagine yourself a Saxon peasant at the 
time of Alfred and describe your life. 

3. Write a description of the Coronation of 
Charles the Great. 

4. Read to the class any striking passage you 
have read on the life of Charles or Alfred. 


Lessons 7-то (Political) and 7-10 

(Social) 
These eight lessons form a group for our con- 

sideration and for the purpose of setting group 


` work and exercises to the class. The Northmen 


affected most of the countries of Europe and 
even beyond. Their attacks were a general 
phenomenon, of which the Danish raids and 
settlement in England were only one aspect. 
We should, therefore, emphasize first the uni- 
versal aspect of this movement and then show 
that the pressure of the Danes on France and 
England alternated. The Northmen in France 
became the Normans, and while the Danish 
conquest of England brought our country for а 
time into the influence of northern civilization, 
the Norman Conquest brought us back to the 
Latin influence, with most important conse- 
quences both political and social. 

Feudalism, the development of which is the 
keynote to all the material in this group of 
lessons, takes definite shape in Western Europe 
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through the Norse attacks and the resultant 
break-up of the Empire built by Charlemagne. 
It already exists in England before the conquest 
by the Normans, who develop it into a system. 
The Church comes into this question by virtue 
of the part it played in the feudalistic society 
of the Middle Ages. 

The four political lessons of this group should 
be taken first. 


POLITICAL 


(7a) THE NorsE INVASION 


Give some general account of the Northmen 
and their original homes (note derivation of 
Viking—vik: creek of fjord; ing: man; hence, 
vikings: men of the creek). Naturally seamen, 
setting out for adventure. Describe them, their 
youth, their ships, armour and weapons, and 
show as many pictures as possible (e.g. picture 
here from Bayeux Tapestry). They went up the 
main rivers (e.g. reached Cologne) and over the 
high seas (e.g. Greenland, Constantinople, etc.). 
Note Norman Kingdom of Sicily. Their move- 
ments went through three stages—raids, settle- 
ment, conquest—as they exhausted the fields 
of profit from which they could safely escape 
with the booty, and were therefore forced first 
to settle on the shore and later to conquer the 
land. 

Then concentrate on France and show how 
the weakness of France after the death of 
Charlemagne and the division of his Empire 
among his grandsons by the Treaty of Verdun 
(843) made the Danish conquest possible. Note 
the French King’s treaty with Rollo granting 
him the valley of the Seine (Normandy) in 9тт. 


(7b) THE VIKINGS AND THEIR Ways 

A more graphic treatment by concentrating 
on Viking methods rather than on the move- 
ments in general. 


(8a) THE RISE AND FALL OF THE DANISH 
KINGDOM IN ENGLAND 
The three stages of the Danish attacks are 
very clearly seen in England. They appear as 
early as 787, and the raiding stage goes on for 
nearly another century. The settlement period 
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is seen under Alfred, who makes Treaty of 
Chippenham (878), definitely settling Danes in 
Danelaw (compare Normandy in France, by 
Treaty of отт). Gradual conquest of Danelaw 
by Edward the Elder (001-925), Alfred's son, 
and Athelstan (925-940). Then the final con- 
quest under Ethelred (978—r016), the establish- 
ment of the Danish Kingdom under Canute 
(2016-1035) and his sons, and the return of the 
House of Wessex under Edward the Confessor 
(1042-1066). 


(80) LIFE AND Work or CANUTE 


The reign of Canute can be taken as showing 
the work of the Danes at its best, following the 
evil reign of Ethelred. Canute, a great King who 
used all that was best in England as he found it, 
dismissed his army and used Danes only as a 
bodyguard (huscarls). Note that he was also 
king of Denmark and Norway, and thus held 
sway over а Northern empire. Note the four 
earldoms (units of local government) into which 
he divided the Kingdom:  Wessex, Mercia, 
Northumbria, East Anglia. This gave special 
power to a man like Godwin (father of Harold) 


under a weak king like Edward the Confessor. 


(да and 9b) NORMANDY AND FRANCE 


In (да) continue the story of the rise of Nor- 
mandy as a dukedom in France, or in Lesson (00) 
tell the story of Rolf or Rollo and his family, 
and the birth and life of William (1027). 


(roa) THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


This is naturally followed by the story of the 
Norman Conquest of England and its effects. 
Emphasize the manner of the Conquest. After 
the Battle of Hastings, William skirted London 
to the south, crossed the river at Wallingford, 
and circled round to Berkhamstead, where he 
waited to be invited to London. Note impor- 
tance of Domesday Survey for tax assessment 
purposes (Domesday Book still kept at Record 
Office in London) and the Oath of Salisbury by 
which William's barons swore to go to war under 
his banner. Under Henry I further power was 
taken by the King through the establishment of 
the Exchequer and the half-yearly visits of the 
sheriffs to Westminster (see Chart, Fig. 25). 
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(rob) WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


William’s relations with his barons should 


be taken as characteristic of the whole change. 


Lessons (7) and (8) (Social) should come next in 


succession. 


(75) THE LANDOWNER AND THE HORSEMAN 


Try to show graphically how the mark of land- 
ownership was horsemanship (hence chevalier 
and chivalry). 


\ 
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Norman Ship 


This is a picture from the Bayeux Tapestry of one of the ships that William ordered to be built 
to сату his soldiers to England. Note that it has a single sail and is steered by a loose rudder in 
shape something like anoar. The boat was used for the transport of horses as well as of men. 


SOCIAL 


(7a) THE GREAT FrEFS IN FRANCE 


This lesson is to be taken as characteristic 
of feudalism in France, for feudalism is to be 
defined as a system of landholding and govern- 
ment obtaining in this part and the remainder 
of the Middle Ages. 

In theory the land belonged to God, and any 
holder had only the изе of it. But, with the use 
of it, he had rights of government. Men were 
glad at a time of break-up to gather round some 
stronghold, and so feudalism grew. 


(8а) FEUDALISM AND THE MANORIAL ЅҮЅТЕМ 


Feudalism can clearly be proved to have 
existed in England before the Norman Conquest. 
Edward the Elder and Athelstan gradually 
conquered the Danelaw and established castles 
(burhs or burghs or boroughs) round which 
little independencies grew up, and Athelstan 
passed a law saying "Every man must have a 


lord" (the essence of feudalism). Under the : 
Normans feudalism was deliberately systemat- ` 


ized (Feudal System) as a means of strengthening 
the King's power. Take all this in conjunction 
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with the Manorial System (the economic and 
social side of feudalism). 


(8b) THE ENGLISH MANOR 


Concentrate on the Manor. Describe it in 
detail (see plan Fig. 23). An example of the 
influence of the Norman Conquest as shown on 
the life of the manor may be taken in the lan- 
guage of the landed (Normans, French) and the 


By courtesy of 


tance of monks in the West of Europe owing to 
the part they were made to play in the life of the 
Church. Some very simple and interesting in- 
formation can be given on the work of the 
Friars among the poor in the cities of medieval 
Europe, e.g. Dominicans (Black Friars) founded 
by St. Dominic (1170-1221) in Spain, Francis- 
cans (Grey Friars) founded by St. Francis of 
Assisi (1182-1226) in Italy. The life of St. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Scene from the Bayeux Tapestry Depicting the Normans Shortly after their First Landing 
in England 


“Here they have prepared the food and here the Bishop is blessing the "meat and drink." 
The Bishop is Odo of Bayeux, William's half-brother. Note the chickens served on spits. 


landless (Saxons, German). Take such words 
as sheep (German Schaf) and mutton (French 
mouton), or ox (German, Ochs) and beef (French 
boeuf) and show from this how the two languages 
became living and lasting parts of a great whole. 
In Lessons (9) and (ro) (Social) explain the 
position of the Church in Feudal society. 


(да and 9) EDUCATION AND MONKS AND 
FRIARS 


In Lesson (ga) education may be shown as 


being confined almost entirely to the monastery 
(see plan, Fig. 24) and in (95) show the impor- 


Francis written by several companions has 
come down to us. They came to London and 
other cities. In the fourteenth century people 
began to turn against them and they lost their 
greatness. 


(тоа) THE CROWN AND THE CHURCH 


The Church in England before and after the 
Norman Conquest forms a good footnote to this 
group of political and social studies. William I 
reorganized the Church, as he did every other 
institution in the country. Under Lanfranc 
(Abbot of Bec) as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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he established separate Church Courts, which may be taken іп (10b) as symbolizing the whole 
caused a good deal of trouble later on. story. 


S Group WORK 
TS En 
Waste “620, рл зу» эе r. Make a community 
Common Fastu; 22.023 суф | map of Europe and mark 

/ Далама 2% og -4 the scenes of the attacks of 

SS Open | | the Northmen. 
7 2. Class in five sections 
respectively look up fuller 
details concerning the Danes 
in France, the Danes in 
England, the Norman Con- 
quest, the reign of William I, 
and the reign of Henry I, 
and compare notes. 

3. Similarly in five sec- 
tions examine more fully the 
Feudal System, life on the 
Manor, monks and monas- 
teries (especially in your 

: own district), the friars in 
Fic. 23 England, and the Church 
Plan of a Manor under the Normans. 
Plan shows open field system. Note scattered positions of each person's 4. Hold a discussion on 
holdings (see various shadings). whether Henry II or Becket 
was in the right. 

5. Collect as many words 
of (a) French (Norman) 
origin, and of (b) German 
(Saxon) origin in our lan- 
guage as you can, and hand 
them in to your section 
leader. 


EXERCISES 


т. Write a description of 
a Danish raid. 

2. Draw a map and mark 
on it William the Соп- 
queror's movements іп 1066 
from the time he left Nor- 
mandy to the time he en- 
tered the City of London. 

3. Imagine yourself a poor 

А ORE EG “ы 972 Monastery man in an English town and 

— The Cloisters D = Dias Room or Ref i E: hat think of th 
с Козо Refectory, ES Quartus озу Brothers ay what you think oi the 

work of the Friars. 
E dus n 4. Try to discover whether Domesday Book 
rom this point we run naturally on to the says anything about the neighbourhood in which 
struggle between Henry П and Becket, which you live. 
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(rob) HENRY II AND BECKET 
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5. Read a novel on this period—e.g. Kings- 
ley's Hereward the Wake, Lytton's Harold—or 
select а passage from Kipling's Puck of Pook's 
Hill for reading to the class. 


Lessons 11—14 (Political and Social) 


These lessons may be taken together for pur- 
poses of group work and exercises and should 
be given in the following order: іі to 14 
(Political), rx to r4 (Social). They cover some 
important and interesting ground. In the four 
political lessons stress the interplay of forces 
at home and abroad—e.g. while Popes and 
Emperors are quarrelling, Kings and Arch- 
bishops are falling out (N.B., William II and 
Anselm, Henry II and Becket)—but, while the 
quarrels on the Continent destroy all hope of 
the unity of Germany and of Italy (thus delayed 
to the nineteenth century), in England the King 
establishes strong government founded on law 
and order. Again, the Empire of Henry II 
breaks up to the advantage of both countries, 
and leaves England free to work out her strug- 
gles with John. The whole of this piece of 
political history shows the internationalism of 
the outlook of the barons, and yet marks the 
triumph of good government in the end. 

In the four Social lessons the Crusading Move- 
ment illustrates the influence of religion, the 
power of chivalry, and the sense of unity in the 
Middle Ages, while a consideration of the effects 
of the Crusades on social life will give an opening 
to the study of gild organization. 


POLITICAL 
(тта) POPES AND EMPERORS 


Only very simple facts should be put before 
the children. Do not attempt to discuss the 
spiritual and temporal power, but concentrate 
rather on the power of the Pope arising from the 
fact that for a long time during the Dark Ages 
he was the only force of order remaining over 
from the old Roman Empire. The Pope was at 
the same time Bishop of Rome, Head of the 
whole of Western Christendom, and a ruler in 
Italy. The Emperors, on the other hand, re- 
garded "themselves as the successors of the 
Roman Emperors. Trace growth of Empire 


under Otto (962-973) and his interest in Italy, 
and show the difference between his Empire 
(the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation) 
and that of Charles the Great. Thus the 
quarrels of Popes and Emperors injured both 
Germany and Italy, and broke them up at a 
time when England and France were being 
united by strong kings. 


(xxb) FREDERICK AND ALEXANDER 


The story of the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa (rr52-1190) and Pope Alexander IIT 
(1159-1181) may be taken as illustrating the 
bitterness of the whole struggle. Frederick's 
efforts in Italy and how the Italian towns sided 
with Alexander, how the Emperor married his 
son-Henry to Constance, the heiress of the old 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily and Southern Italy, 
how the son of this marriage, Frederick II, 
became one of the most remarkable figures of 
the Middle Ages—all this forms a rattling story 
which sums up the history of the time, while 
showing how the effects of these struggles were 
felt by the countries concerned almost down to 
our day. 


(12a) GOVERNMENT UNDER HENRY II 


Some most important civic history is to be 
presented. Henry II's work in centralizing 
justice forms a link with current facts which 
every Senior pupil can be made to understand. 


(12b) JUDGE AND JURY 


Start from some known facts about a judge 
and a jury. Explain the difference between a 
Grand Jury and a Common Jury by taking a 
typical case to-day. Then show how Henry 
sent judges on circuit (Justices in Eyre) round 
the country (a system which still obtains) and 
how these judges met a body of local men (Jury 
of Presentment—now Grand Jury) who pre- 
sented those who had done wrong in the neigh- 
bourhood since the judge's last visit. Explain 
then how the judge next tried these male- 
factors before twelve men of the neighbourhood 
(now the Common Jury), who had to say whether 
in their opinion the prisoner was speaking the 
truth. The Judge in those days, and not the 
Jury, gave the verdict. But here we clearly 
have the existing system in the making, and 
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CS 


Parliament 
Edward I 


1272-1307 


Fic, 25 
Civic Changes : 1066-1307 


Diagram illustrates the centralizing tendencies of the strong kings 
and the consequent decline of the power of the barons. 


By courtesy of 


2 The Pierpont Morgan Liteary, New York City 
Fic. 26 
A Baggage Wagon of the Thirteenth Century 
A contemporary picture. The men are facing the back of the wagon and 


are sitting on the top of military stores. They are in army " undress” 
of the period, and hold spears with banners attacked. 


incidentally this story proves by 
sheer chronology how wrong it 
is tosay that Magna Carta estab- 
lished Trial by Jury. 


(13a) THe UNION or Francr 


Trace the story of the rise of 
three strong kings in France: 
Philip Augustus (1180-1223), 
Louis VIII (1223-26), and Louis 
IX or 54, Louis (1226-1270). 
This is the tale in France cor 
responding to that in England 
of the Norman and early Angevin 
Kings. Show how the quarrels of 
the sons of the English King, 
Henry II, gave Philip his oppor 
tunity to extend his royal power 
and to conquer Normandy in 
the reign of John by the capture 
of Cháteau Gaillard (1204), and 
to consolidate his power by the 
Battle of Bouvines (1214). Louis 
VIII in his short reign strength- 
ened and extended his father's 
conquests, and Louis IX estab- 
lished justice throughout the 
King's dominions. St. Louis was 
the model of a Christian king. 
He was looked up to by other 
states їп Europe, and in 1264 
was actually called in to arbi- 
trate between Henry ІП and the 
English barons after the quarrel 
following the Provisions о! 
Oxford (1258). 


(13b) FRENCH 
NORMANDY 


CONQUEST OF 


Tell the simple story of how 
Philip Augustus captured Nor- 
mandy, taking advantage of the 
misgovernment of John. This 
should be used to mark the 
growth of the unity of France 
by the break-up of the Empire 
of Henry II (show map of 
this). 


: 


%- 
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(144) MAGNA CARTA 

Ihe story of John's misgovernment should be 
simply told. Note his quarrels with all the 
powers he should have worked to 
France, the Church, and the Barons—leading 
to Magna Carta, in which they were all con- 
cerned, Magna Carta is a feudal document and 
marks the reaction of the Barons under a weak 
king against the centralizing tendencies of the 
strong kings such as Henry IT. 

The Charter was sealed with the Great Seal 
on yellow wax (a copy is in the British Museum), 
Of the sixty-three clauses, most concerned the 
rights of the barons (which s&metimes carried 
with them the rights of the common people), 
some concerned taxes, others justice, and yet 
others foreign trade. Its results were important 
The years following showed that it is one thing 
to pass a law and another to enforce it in an 
age and country which are lawless, 
Prohibition in America.) The Barons’ 
(1259-1265) in Henry ІП? reign shows that the 
struggle was by no means over, and this marks 
the approach to the important reign of Edward I. 


(145) JouN AND тик BARONS 

Concentrate on the март John and the 
Barons, Try to make these less forward children 
appreciate the fact that the Barons did not yet 
take a completely English point of view, and 
therefore the loss of Normandy was a 
blow to their pride which they visited on the 
King. 

SOCIAL , 

In the four Social lessons the story of the 
Crusading Movement may be taken as the cen- 
tral theme for the whole series, as it leads out 
in its effects to a study of the unit of industrial 
organization in the Middle Ages, the gild. 


(114) Монлммкр AND міз FOLLOWERS 


4 
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Hi 


important and interesting tale in religious 
tory and explains the origins of the faith 
the largest number of. followers to-day 
66,000,000 Mohammedans in our Indian 


converts to Islam who captured 
(1092), and by their policy, which did 
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Show that the gild on the Continent was at 
first a sort of secret organization in which people 
of similar interests, economic, social, and religi- 
ous, were brought together to protect themselves. 
There were two classes of one standing for 
commerce, the other for industry. The merchant 
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gilds led the way in gaining rights from overlords 
inthe form of a charter of freedom. Many of the 
medieval charters are preserved, and they show 
what an important part the gild played in 


Ж A 
By courtesy of 


Fic. 27 


Thirteenth Century Soldiers taken Unawares by 


the Enemy 


A contemporary picture. The men are hastening to put 
on their armour, Note that the mailed sleeve and hand 


are in one piece. 


breaking down the feudal form of society which 
was founded in land ownership. 


(14а) THE ENGLISH GILD 


We now come more definitely to the English 
form of gild. The merchant gilds had become a 
definite part of English life before the end of the 
eleventh century. They gradually grew into 
the bodies controlling the government of towns. 
(Note the growth of the London companies.) 
Craft gilds came later. In the twelfth century 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 


we first hear of gilds of weavers. On the 
Continent the craft gilds were formed by revolt 
from the merchant gilds, which at first included 
them. But in England most of the great craft 
gilds seem to have grown up independently. 
Compare modern Trade Unions, and see some 
useful documents in Bland, Brown, & Tawney, 
mentioned in book list (page 38). 


(140) APPRENTICES 


Give an idea of the life of an English 
apprentice in the Middle Ages. Apprentice- 
ship was an essential part of the gild, 
membership being made up of masters, 
journeymen, and apprentices. The term of 
service came to be fixed at seven years, in 
accordance with what was known as “the 
custom of London.” 


Group WORK 


т. Class in four sections find out more about 
the Holy Roman Empire, Italy and the Popes, 
Mohammed and his faith, and the Crusades. 
Compare notes. 

2. Members of the class collect information 
and pictures concerning the gilds of merchants 
and craftsmen. Pool the collection. 

3. Draw up a list of the matters in dispute 
between John and his barons as shown in 
Magna Carta. 

4. Hold a trial by jury: (a) as it might 
have been in the reign of Henry II, and (0) as 
it is to-day. 

5. Make a community map of Europe and 
the Near East and mark on it the places 
associated with the Crusades. 

6. Read to the class some striking passage 
you have read in a book or poem dealing with 
the age of theCrusades (e.g. Chaucer's Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, Scott’s Talisman). 


EXERCISES 


I. Write an account of a quarrel between a 
Pope and an Emperor. 

2. Imagine yourself a Crusader and write a 
letter home about your experiences. Say how 
the letter would be sent. 

3. Trace the advance of the Mohammedans 
on a map of Europe, North Africa, and the Near 
East. 
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` 4. Compare the life of an apprentice іп the 
Middle Ages with that of a young man or woman 
starting out to learn a trade to-day (see Scott's 
Fortunes of Nigel). 


Lessons 15—18 (Political and Social) 


In this group the four political lessons should 
come consecutively, followed by the four social 
essons. In the political history of the period 
he story of the revolt of the Swiss against a 
broken Empire may be set beside that of the 
strong government of Edward I and the estab- 
ishment of the English Parliament—two kinds 
of liberty, external and internal. The story of 
the Hundred Years' War fills most of the rest 
of the medieval period. In the social series 
own life, trade, transport, and the break-up of 
the manorial system in England cover the story 
until we come to the close of the Middle Ages 
and the approach of the Renaissance in the 
ourteenth century. 


POLITICAL 
(15a AND 150) THE Swiss REPUBLIC 


Treat the rise of the Swiss Republic as one of 
the most moving stories in medieval history. 
Note the following phases of the movement. 
(т) The old Duchy of Swabia belonged to the 
Empire up to the thirteenth century. (2) 
Rudolf of Hapsburg became Emperor (1273) 
and surrounded the Forest Cantons (Uri, 
Schwitz, and Unterwalden) with a ring of his 
private estates. (3) His death (r29r) was a 
signal for revolt, and the three Forest Cantons 
then formed a “Perpetual League," and this 
laid the foundation of the Swiss Confederation. 
(4) In the early days of the fourteenth century 
several battles were fought, and in 1315 the 
Hapsburgs gave up their claim to interfere with 
the Three Forest Cantons. 

Тһе later history is the story of the expansion 
of the League and the establishment of the 
independent confederation of states which we 
‚ know to-day. 


(162) GovERNMENT UNDER EDWARD I 


Explain that, while this was going on in 
Central Europe, the reign of Edward I (1272- 
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1307) marks the height of medieval kingly 
power in England. The story of the conquest 
of Wales and Scotland may be introduced here, 
followed by that of Edward I's attack upon 
baronial power, as it had grown during the reign 
of his father, Henry III (1216-1272). Note 
significance of Edward Гв title “the English 
Justinian.” Тһе culminating point in the Model 
Parliament of 1295 marks the idea of liberty 
through the government of a strong king, whose 
power in the end secures the rights of the people. 


(165) THE MODEL PARLIAMENT 


An effort should be made to show how the 
foundations of Parliament as we know it were 
really laid by Edward I in the Model Parliament. 
Earls, barons, and two knights from every shire 
and two citizens from certain cities and boroughs. 
The House of Lords and House of Commons 
were not separated as they are now, but, all the 
same, Edward called lords by special writ, and 
the elective principle was used for Commoners. 
Forty years later Lords and Commons became 
two Chambers, as we see them to-day. Note 
here as a civic fact that the existing Houses of 
Parliament were built during the decade 1840- 
1850. 


(17a) THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


The causes of the Hundred Years’ War should 
first be made clear. The main causes were— 

т. The Scottish cause—alliance with France. 

2. The feudal cause—attempt of King of 
France to turn overlordship of Aquitaine into 
possession. 

3. The economic cause—alliance between 
Count of Flanders and the King of France and 
resistance of Flemish towns to this feudal 
influence by alliance with Edward III. This led 
to— 

4. The Crown cause—Edward was persuaded 
to claim French Crown to make the Flemings his 
legal subjects. 

Тһе importance of the war to France is shown 
best in its later stages when Joan of Arc claimed 
in effect “France for the French." 


(17b) JOAN OF Акс 


The life of Joan of Arc (1412-1431) should be 
taken as symbolical of the whole war. She stood 
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for the cause of France free from foreign inter- 
ference, and her work resulted in the final expul- 
sion of the English. Joan is a real character 
with real ability, but she got a hearing only 
because of her zeal and because of the dreadful 
times on which France had fallen. Her martyr- 
dom shows the strength of medieval supersti- 
tion as well as the use of political murder to 
get rid of inconvenient opponents. 


(18а) UNDER Epwarp III AND Henry VI 


Some events in the war may be given without 
going into too much detail: e.g. What caused 
the gap between Crecy (1346) апа Poictiers 
(1356) (note the Black Death, r348)? Under 
Edward III it is a war connected with commer- 
cial power. Under Henry V (1413-1422) it is a 
war for military glory. Under Henry VI (1422- 
1461) it is a hopeless struggle to give to a son the 
rights by a treaty (Troyes, 1420) made by the 
father. 


(185) THE FRENCH CROWN 


Tell the simple story of Edward's claim to the 
French crown, but not so simply that it makes 
the claim a primary cause. It was made as a 
result of the petition of the Flemings. That the 

_claim was an afterthought can be proved by a 
simple lesson in chronology. Thus: Edward III 
did homage to Philip VI of France in 1331 and 
did not claim the throne until 1337. What came 
of the claim was the weakening of both countries, 
civil war in England and disaster and distress 
in the later Middle Ages, making way for the 
` strong government of Henry IT. 


SOCIAL 
(154) Спү ІЛЕЕ IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


Start with some pictures of important Euro- 
pean cities as they are to-day. What are the 
main differences to be expected between them 
now and as they were in the Middle Ages? 
Emphasize the variety of type and speak par- 
ticularly of the importance of the city (a) in 
government in Italy, and (b) in trade in Flanders. 
Note also the importance of defence. Hence 
the walled town. With the growth of cities 
comes true modern civilization (the art of living 


in cities). Also they were centres of art—e.g. 
architecture, drama. 


(155) MARKET AND FAIR 

Concentrate on the town as a centre of trade. 
Every large town of any antiquity still has its 
market square, and many, in fact, have a market 


day. Proceed from the knowledge of the chil- 


dren as to this. The markets in European cities 
were often the basis of their growth as centres 
of trade, whose merchants freed themselves 
Írom feudal ties. The fair was more occasional 
than the market—e.g. the famous fair held at 
Novgorod in Russia. Note picture here of 
shopping in France in the Middle Ages. 


(16a) ENGLISH Towns AT WORK AND PLAY 


Deal with the same subject in England, 
Trace the causes of growth of towns—centres of 
defence, religious life, and trade. Towns were 
often only enlarged villages with their common 
fields still outside the walls. The houses varied 
in size, from huts of wood and plaster, where 
the poor lived in squalor and disease, to the 
imposing mansions of the rich merchants. 
Describe a street with shops, generally devoted 
to a particular trade, and so on. Compare the 
leisure life of to-day with that of the Middle 
Ages. Then much more brutal—e.g. note pres- 
ence in some towns of Bull Ring; bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting, cock-fighting, etc. Military sports, 
muster-at-arms, . wrestling, fighting on horse- 
back. Also water-sports, pageants and proces- 
sions, minstrelsy and ballad singing, and drama 
(miracle and mystery plays). 


(16%) LONDON IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Concentrate on London, on which a very 
interesting lesson may be given. Use plenty of 
illustration for this (see Fig. 28, p. 65). Note 
its early importance as a centre of trade, and 
what the Normans did with it (Tower of 
London). It had special privileges (e.g. under 
Henry I and by Magna Carta). Note that the 
City had its market at Cheapside, and that 
streets running off this were devoted to particu- 
lar trades—e.g. Bread Street, Honey Lane. 
(For these two lessons see, especially, Ticknet’s 
Social and Industrial History of England, 
mentioned in the book lists earlier.) 
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(17a AND 170) TRADE AND TRANSPORT IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES 

Emphasize the importance of the Mediter- 
ranean—e.g. such cities as Genoa and Venice, 
which owed their greatness to impulse given 
to trade by Crusaders. Trade with India and 
even: China through the Mediterranean. Again, 
in the North the Hanseatic League and the 
trading cities of the Netherlands (e.g. Bruges). 
Тһе bad state of the roads in England had its 
parallel in most European countries, and, there- 
fore, transport was mostly by ship either on 
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services, ie. instead of payment for labour by 
kind and protection, wages began to be paid. 
This gradually destroyed the Manorial System, 
and was already in process when the Black 
Death (r348-49) took place. Watch this, be- 
cause we cannot say that the Black Death itself 
destroyed manorial life, but only that it hastened 
a movement already gradually developing. 


(18b) THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 


The dramatic story of the Peasants’ Revolt 
(1381) may be used to illustrate the whole 


Rischgit Art Agency 


Fic. 28 
London in the Middle Ages 


rivers or sea, The importance of all this lies in 
‘the approach to the effects of the Age of 
Discovery which, by finding a sea route to India, 
destroyed the power of the Mediterranean cities, 
and by the discovery of America destroyed the 
power of the Hanse. 


(18a) THE BREAK-UP OF THE MANOR 

This account of trade leads to the story of 
the break-up of manorial life in England, 
which is explained by the rise of a trading 
class demanding payment i in money Ge money 
economy ") instead of payment іп service 
(“natural economy”). The consequent intro- 
duction of currency led to commutation of 
5—(727-п) 


tendency in a series of rapid actions. But while 
enjoying the details of the poll tax, Wat Tyler, 
the brave young King (Richard II), and so on, 
the class must not be allowed to lose sight of the 
fact that more than a century's development had 
made it impossible to go back to the old system. 
The whole episode may be used as a good illus- 
tration of the hopelessness of flying in the face 
of economic laws. 


Group Work 

т. Class in four sections gather fuller details 
about the Swiss and Switzerland, the govern- 
ment of Edward I, the reign of Edward III, and 
the life and death of Joan of Arc. Compare notes. 
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2. Hold a model Parliament. 

3. Hold a trial of Joan of Arc (the teacher 
might paraphrase some passages from Shaw's 
Saint Joan to give some leading ideas). 
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7. Draw up a chart in two columns. One 
section of class put in one column any important 


details they can find connected with the Black 
Death and the Peasants’ Revolt, and the other 


By courtesy of 


La Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 


Fic. 29 
Shopping in the Fifteenth Century 


This illustration shows merchants and their shops in the fifteenth century. The merchant on the left is 

a shoemaker. Note the pointed toe of both boots and shoes. The jeweller has placed his wares on dark 

cloth to show them off to the best advantage to the inquiring buyer. Behind him is his safe. On the 

right of the picture is the silversmith, whose shop is well stocked with silver ware for use on the tables of 
the rich, 


4. Select some passage from literature dealing 
with the Hundred Years’ War and read it to 
the class—e.g. Shakespeare’s Henry V, Drayton’s 
poem Agincourt, Doyle's The White Company. 

5. Collect pictures connected with the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. 

6. On a map of Europe put in the chief 
medieval trading cities, river trade routes, and 
seas. 


section, in the other column, a list of activities 
(work and play) carried on in a medieval town ` 
(especially anything connected with the history 
of your own neighbourhood). 


EXERCISES 


т. Imagine yourself a Swiss rebel against 
Austria, or a peasant during the Peasants’ 
Revolt, and write your experiences. 
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2. Write a short character-sketch of Edward 
I or Edward ІП or Henry VI or Joan of Arc. 

3. Compare the life of a modern Member of 
Parliament with that of a Commoner sent to the 
Parliament of 1295. 

4. Describe the experiences of an English 
town or village during the Black Death. 

5. Describe London, or some other English 
city, in the Middle Ages, from a series of pictures. 

6. Account for the break-up of manorial life. 


Lessons 19-20 (Political and Social) 


These four lessons conclude the first year's 
course, and form a good group with which to 
survey the close of the Middle Ages and to make 
a general approach to the Renaissance. The 
two political lessons should be taken consecu- 
tively, followed by the two social lessons. 


POLITICAL 
(тда) THE INVASION OF THE TURKS 


In (тда) (Political) make it clear that the 
invasion of Europe by the Turks was a pro- 
tracted struggle. It was the natural develop- 
ment of the movement which the Crusades had 
checked and which was continued because the 
Crusades ultimately failed in their object. Note 
the following points— 

т. The Turks were nomads, i.e. a pastoral, not 
an agricultural, people. 

.2. The particular branch of Turks which 
now troubled Europe were Ottoman, led by the 
Sultan Othman. 

3. First crossed Dardanelles 1306, i.e. a cen- 
tury and a half before Constantinople fell. 

4. They overran Greece, and before the end 
of the fourteenth century reached the Danube. 

5. In the 1390's the first Greek scholars began 
to come to Italy, so it cannot be true to say they 
arrived sudden'y with the fall of Constantinople. 


(190) THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Tell the story of the capture of the city (1453), 
and try to bring out the consequences, not so 
much of the act itself, as of what it implied. 
Turks made their first attempt on Constanti- 
nople as early as 1396. The seige of 1453 was 
laid all round the landward side of the city. 


Genoese vessels defended the sea. It is said 
that the last Eastern Emperor's forces num- 
bered only 8,000, while the Sultan had at least 
150,000. When the city fell, Mohammedanism 
was proclaimed in the beautiful Christian cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia. 


(20a) LANCASTER AND YORK 


Explain English events, The details of the 
Wars of the Roses may be omitted. The im- 
portant thing to stress is the failure of the 
parliamentary experiment of the Lancastrian 
dynasty through the weakness of the reign of 
Henry VI. The Yorkist Kings [Edward IV 
(1461-1483) and Richard (r483-1485)] fared 
little better, and the way was left open for 
Henry VII. 


(200) BOSWORTH 


This lesson title does not mean that details 
of the battle should be given but that an effort 
should be made to bring out what the battle 
stood for. Explain that Henry Tudor belonged 
to neither House, and that if he was strong 
enough to bring peace he was bound to be 
accepted and successful. 


SOCIAL 


(тда) THE NATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Try to give proofs of the growth of a sense of 
nationality in Western Europe. This can be 
explained by— 

(a) Breakdown of the idea of medieval unity 
—Feudalism, the Church, etc., all were growing 
weaker. 

(b) The movement for controlling the Pope 
by General Councils (the Conciliar Movement) 
was marked by the presence іп the Councils of 
representatives of various nations. 

(c) Most important of all, the rise of national 
literatures in place of Latin (another mark of 
medieval unity). Note specially Dante (1265- 
1321) and Italian. 


(190) SPAIN AND THE Moors 


A special case of the rise of national feeling 
may be given in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. Show Moors in Spain from the time they 
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The Alhambra. 


The Palace of the Moorish Kings in Granada (Spain), begun in the thirteenth century. This picture 
shows the celebrated “ Patio de los Leones” (Court of the Lions),a perfect specimen of Moorish 
Art and Architecture. 
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crossed the Strait of Gibraltar in the eighth 
century. The Moors in Spain were a very 
enlightened people and note that they mixed 
with Spanish and formed a combined culture. 
The Moors have left some beautiful memo- 
rials in Spain, e.g. Alhambra, the palace of 


His significance here lies in the fact that he isa 
portent of the breakdown of the Middle Ages 
and the dawn of the modern era—making for a 
national Church. The Lollards, founded by 
him, were a thoroughly English product. 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1339-1400) plays his part in 


Fic. 31 
Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims on their Way to the Tomb of Thomas Becket 


The Knight had fought in various Crusading expeditions in the reign of Edward IIT, and the Squire, 
his son, had taken part in the early battles of the Hundred Years’ War in Edward III's reign. 


the Moorish Kings begun in the thirteenth 
century. 

The union of Castile and Aragon by the mar- 
riage of Isabella and Ferdinand (1469) led to a 
strong Spanish Christian feeling which resulted 
in the final expulsion of the Moors after the sur- 
render by them of the city of Granada (1492). 


(20a) WYCLIFFE AND CHAUCER 


Explain the social importance of the work of 
Wycliffe and Chaucer as nation-forming agen- 
cies. John Wycliffe (died 1384), a great Oxford 
Scholar, added dissatisfaction with the rule of 
the Pope to the causes of discontent round 
about the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. Hence 
his title “The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 


the formation of the nation by his contribution 
as “Father of English Poetry." The Canterbury 
Tales are both literature and social history. 


(20b) ON THE ROAD TO CANTERBURY 

In (20b) a study of the life of the Pilgrims 
described by Chaucer will give an excellent idea 
of social life in England at the close of the 
Middle Ages. 


Group WORK 

т. Make a map of Europe and the Near East 
and on it show the movements of the Otto- 
man Turks during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
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2. Class in three sections gather details show- 
ing respectively the rise of national feeling in 
England, France, Spain in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Compare notes. 

3. Study a simplified form of the Prologue 
to The Canterbury Tales. 

4. See that the Time Chart is complete up to 
the fifteenth century. 

5. Catalogue and arrange the pictures col- 
lected recently. 


EXERCISES 
1. Write an account of the capture of Con- 


By courtesy of 


stantinople from the point of view of (a) a 
Turk, and (b) a Greek. 

2. What happened as a result of the Battle 
of Bosworth? 

3. Imagine yourself a Moor driven from Spain 
in 1492 and write a composition showing the 
contrast between your new home in Africa and 
your old home in Spain. 

4. Give some account of the work of— 

(a) Wycliffe, and 
(b) Chaucer. 

5. See that your own Time Chart is complete 

up to the fifteenth century. 


Gutenberg Museum, Mainz 


Interior of Gutenberg’s Workshop 


Note screw and platen of Press in foreground ; the printed work hanging for drying ; 
and ink balls (forerunners of modern Composition Rollers) on table at right. 
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Books 


(а) For THE TEACHER 


1. WORLD AND EUROPEAN 

Home, G.: The Period of the Renaissance and Re- 
ormation, in two parts (Marshall, 1923). 

Stories round the great men and women of the 
period. 


Seebohm, F.: The Eva of the Protestant Reformation 
(Longmans, 1915). 

Excellent brief survey for our purpose. Gives story 
of movement both abroad and at home. 

Sichel, E.: The Renaissance (Home University 
Library, 1914). 

Brief but suggestive. 


2. BRITISH (POLITICAL) 


Feiling, K.: England under the Tudors and Stuarts 
(Home University Library, 1927). 

Very readable general sketch. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C.: British Prime Ministers of the 
Eighteenth Century (Benn, 1928). 

Prime Ministers from Walpole to the Younger Pitt. 
Very brief but illuminating. 

Innes, A. D.: England under the Tudors (Methuen, 
1905). 

The best general account. 

Pollard, A. F.: Factors in Modern History (Constable). 


Du 
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Caxton’s Printing Press 


Caxton was the first Englishman to set up a printing 

press in England—in 1476. Sheets were put straight 

on to the printing bed one by one, and taken off the 
press one by one as printed. 


A Modern Printing Press 


This machine prints at a vate of 4,500 sheets per hour. 

The sheets are put on the machine in a pile and 

mechanically delivered one by one to the bed fov 

printing, and are mechanically piled at the other side 
of the machine as printed. 


Compare these two machines and note changes brought about by four centuries of development. 


Hudson, W. H.: The Story of the Renaissance (Harrap, 


1924). 


4 3 
Deals with all aspects of the movement as it affected 


different countries. A useful guide for teachers. 


Mowat, R. B.: The European States System (Oxtord, 


1923). 


League of Nations. 


) 
A helpful Guide from the Thirty Years’ War to the 


Most helpful and suggestive. 

Robertston, C. Grant: England under the Hanover- 
ians (Methuen, 1912). 

A first-class textbook on the period. 

Trevelyan, G. M.: England under the Stuarts 
(Methuen, 1925). 

A brilliant account. (See also English Life Three 
Hundred Years Ago—a reprint of the first two chapters). 
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Wrong, E. M.: А History of England, 1688-1815 
(Home University Library, 1927). 
Very brief, but most helpful in general approach. 


3. BRITISH (SOCIAL) 

Byrne, M. St. Claire: Elizabethan Life in Town and 
Country (Methuen, 1925). 

Useful. Drawn from sources. 

Coate, M.: Social Life in Stuart England (Methuen, 
1924). 

Excellent for the teacher in lesson-preparation. 

George, M. D.: London Life in the Eighteenth 
Century (Kegan Paul, 1925). 

Excellent for life of the people. 

Hammond, J. L. and B.: The Village Labourer, 
1760-1830 (1927), The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832 
(1919), The Town Labourer, 1760-1832 (1925), The 
Rise of Modern Industry (1927), (Longmans). 

Four fine books on the Industrial Revolution. 
Highly readable and instructive. (Use also for third 
year.) 

Tawney, R. H.: The Agrarian Policy in the Sixteenth 
Century (Longmans, 1912). 

Fine aid to study of period. 

Unwin, G.: Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, 1924). 

A first-rate account of the working conditions of the 
period. 


4. BIOGRAPHY 

(In alphabetical order of characters.) 

Clive, Lord: Sir G. Forrest (Cassell, 1918). 

Cranmer and the English Reformation: A. F. Pollard 
(Putnam, 1904). 

Drake, Sir Francis: E. F. Benson (Lane, 1927). 

Elizabeth and Essex: G. Lytton Strachey (Chatto & 
Windus, 1928). 

Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia: W. 
Reddaway (“Heroes of Nations" Series, Putnam, 


1904). 

Henry VII: J. Gairdner ("Twelve English States- 
шеп,’ Macmillan, 1902). 

Louis XIV; A. Hassall (“Heroes of Nations” Series, 
Putnam, 1899). 

Aa K. Federn (translated (Allen & Unwin, 
1928). 

Wesley, John: W. H. Hutton (Macmillan, 1927). 

Wolsey : M. Creighton (“Twelve English Statesmen,” 
Macmillan). 

William IIT: H. D. Traill (“Twelve English States- 
шеп,” Macmillan, 1902). 


(b) For THE Crass LIBRARY 
I. TUDOR AND STUART PERIOD 

Bodily, R. B.: Fighting Merchantmen (Hearth 
Cranton, 1927). 

Stories re-told from Hakluyt. Good maps. 

Ford, Н. R.: The Story of Sir Francis Drake (Oxford). 

Very good for private reading by the children. 

Hall, C. J.: School Edition of the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys (Black, 1928). 

eadable extracts. 

Hartley, D. and Eliot, M.: Life and Work of the 
People of England: the Sixteenth Century (Batsford, 
1925). 

Contemporary pictures, 

Ker, A. J. and Cleaver, C. H.+ Heroes of Exploration 
(Blackie, 1913). 
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Good biographies for children. (Use also in Third 
ear. 


Mitton, G. E.: Columbus (Black, 1927). 

A readable account for children. 

Plunket, I. L.: Daily Life in Tudor Times (Oxford). 

Good for social life of period. 

Plunket, I. L.: Queen Elizabeth (Putnam, 1927). 

Elizabeth’s life and times. 

Power, R.: The Age of Discovery (Putnam, 1927). 

Children will love this book written by a teacher and 
scholar, 

Roper, W.: The Life of Sir Thomas More (Blackie, 
1924). 

Special School Edition. 
2. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Fitchett, W. H.: Deeds that Won the Empire and 
Fights for the Flag (Black). 

Standard books of Empire for Children. 

Fitzgerald, W. B.: John Wesley: Through England 
on Horseback in the Eighteenth Century (Kelly, 1913). 

Helpful to children in understanding the condition 
of the country in Wesley's time. 

Guest, G.: English Social Reformers, Book II, 1726- 
1865 (Marshall, 1923). . 

Social history and biography combined. (Use also 
for Third Year.) 

Newbold, Sir H.: Book of the Long Trail (Longmans, 
1919). 

Stories of Exploration. Abridged for children. 

Williamson, J. A.: Builders of the Empire (Oxford, 
1925). 

Delightful book for children. (Also for Third Year.) 

Wilson, R.: Children of the Seven Seas (Macmillan, 
1923). 

А readable story of the Empire, with contemporary 
extracts (for this and the Third Year). 


Revision 


As we have only forty lessons we shall pro- 
bably be able to devote the first week to а 
revision of the first year's work. This will 
perhaps best be done by topic treatment— 
ie. by taking each aspect and tracing it through 
the whole epoch—e.g. history of government; 
agriculture, industry, and commerce; religion; 
and so on; concluding with the situation as 
we left it at the close of the Middle Ages. 


Lessons т and 2 (Political and Social) 


These four lessons form a group, each of the 
social lessons following each of the political. 


POLITICAL 


(та) TRE Асе or Discovery 


Follow the various voyages with the aid of a 
map (like the one given here). Try to show the 
true effects of these voyages, as follows— 

(а) Columbus discovered a New World, but 
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the main result was to turn the countries of 
Western Europe into entrepôts instead of out- 
posts of the known world. 

(b) The voyage to India opened up not so 
much a new trade (trade with India already 
during Middle Ages, overland) but a new route 
(all sea) for an old trade. 

(c) Destruction of power of great medieval 
commercial cities in Baltic and Mediterranean. 


——— Columbus's first voyage 
to America (492). 


nee Vasco da Gama's 


Peter’s shown in Fig. 34). Refer to notes on 
First Year, Lesson Іда (Political), e.g. Dante 
died in 1321, and the first Greek scholars arrived 
in 1397. The fall of Constantinople hastened the 
movement, which spread with the aid of the 
printing press, invented about middle of the 
fifteenth century (Gutenberg 1397-1468, Caxton 
1422-1491). Note pictures here (Figs. 31 and 
32). 

Cabot's First and Second - — — —- 


voyages to America 
(1497, 1498). 


оооове Voyage round 


the, World of. ШЕКА 3 MD mmo Drakes voyage —х—х— 
Magellan and companions round the World 
(7579 - 1522). (7577-1580). 
Fic. 33 
The Age of Discovery 


(See specially Pollard's Factors im Modern 
History, and look back to notes in First Year 
Lesson (17a) (Social).) 
(10) COLUMBUS AND DA GAMA 

Give the same story a biographical note by 
emphasizing the characters of Christopher 
Columbus (1446-1506), a Genoese, and da Gama 
(1469?—1525), a Portuguese, and the kinds of 
dangers they had to face as compared with 
pioneers of to-day. 


SOCIAL 
(та and 1b) New LEARNING IN WESTERN 
EUROPE 
Show the gradualness of the Renaissance in 
all its departments: Art, Literature, Archi- 
tecture, etc. (Classical Renaissance style of St. 


POLITICAL 
2 (a) THE Laws or Henry VII 

Show how Henry VII (1485-1500) by his 
methods ended the civil struggles of the second 
half of the fifteenth century. Note his three 
instruments of government— 

I. The Council for Advice (note Star Cham- 
ber, a special concession of this for trial of 
recalcitrant barons). 

2. Parliament for voting money. 

3. Justices of the Peace to help enforce the 
law in the outlying districts. 

Note also the importance of his marriage 
arrangements with royal houses of Scotland and 
Spain. 

He took his share in the Age of Discovery 
(John Cabot, died 1498, and his son Sebastian, 


1474-1557). 
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(2b) Henry VII AND THE BARONS 


Bring out Henry's treatment of the barons as 
an example of his general policy of “реасе, 
retrenchment, and reform" (to use a later 
phrase). 


SOCIAL 
(2а and 2b) COLET, Erasmus, AND MORE 


In 2a or 2b (Social) a simple lesson can be 
given on Henry's encouragement of the Revival 
of Learning, so placing England in the general 
stream of Western progress at the time. Show 
pictures of Henry VII's Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, and King's College, Cambridge, to the 
building of which he subscribed. He gave his 
son opportunities with scholars of the time. 
Note: John Colet (died 1519), founder of St. 
Paul's School; Erasmus (1466-1536), a Dutch 
scholar to whom Henry gave a home in England ; 
Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), the greatest 
English humanist of his time and author of 
Utopia. 


Group Work 


I. Gather notes and pictures illustrating the 
Renaissance on the Continent and in England. 

2. Class in six sections find out more about 
Columbus, da Gama, Cabot, Colet, Erasmus, 
and More respectively, and compare notes. 

3. Prepare a community map of the world 
marking the routes taken by the pioneers of the 
Age of Discovery. 

4. Hold a trial of a lawless Baron in the reign 
of Henry VII. 

5. Begin the Time Chart for the sixteenth 
century. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write an account of a voyage to the West 
Indies or Calicut as if you were one of the sailors 
with Columbus or da Gama. 

2, Study a portrait of Henry VII, and write 
a short character sketch of this king. Also 
make a table showing his descent. 

3. Write a short composition describing the 
differences between John Colet’s school at St. 
Paul's, and your own. 

4. Start your own Time Chart for the six- 
teenth century. 2 
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Lessons 3-6 (Political) and 3-7 
(Social) 

These lessons, all being on various aspects of 
the Reformation, form a natural group. They 
should, where possible, be taken in the following 
order: 3 and 4 (Political) followed by 3 and 4 


St. Peter's Rome 
Ап example of Italian Renaissance Architecture. 


(Social), 5 and 6 (Political) followed by 5 to 7 
(Social). 


POLITICAL 
(3a) THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 

Make clear the differences between the 
Renaissance (a fifteenth century cultural move- 
ment, starting in Italy) and the Reformation 
(a sixteenth century religious movement, start- 
ing in Germany). Their combined effects have 
to be considered when we think of the results 
for the state—viz. the establishment of the 
modern idea of state sovereignty, that a state 
can do what it likes, the cause of all modern 
wars (see Burns Political Ideals, mentioned in 
book list). Martin Luther (1483-1546), starting 
with the idea of religious toleration, ends by 
seeking protection of a Prince (Elector of 
Saxony) which leads to war, and Peace of Augs- 
berg (1555), establishing the headship of the 
Prince over the Church. 
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(30) MARTIN LUTHER AND THE POPE 

Simplify the material on a biographical basis. 
Do not attempt to explain religious profundities. 
The story of Luther's protest at Wittenberg 
(1517) should be compared with the earlier ones 
of Wycliffe in England and John Huss (r369- 
1415) in Bohemia (Huss was burned as a heretic), 
and an attempt made to show why Luther’s 
movement led to much more far-reaching results. 


(4а) THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


The Reformation under Henry VIII (1509- 
1547) should be treated as a special aspect of the 
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Martin Luther (1485-1546) 
The Founder of the Reformation. 


general movement. Note the work of Wolsey 
(died 1530) in the early years of the reign, and 
Show how the Divorce question led Henry to 
call the Reformation Parliament (1529-1536) 
which carried the laws separating the English 
Church from the Pope's control, especially by 
the Act of Supremacy (1534). But observe that 
the form of the English Church services re- 
mained the same (the Six Articles, 1539), the 
New Liturgy coming later. Henry VIII actually 
defended the Pope against Luther (hence 
“Defender of the Faith"). 


(46) Henry VIII AND THE POPE 


Try to bring out the character and position 
of the English king and the Pope of the Univer- 
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sal Church. Henry's quarrel with the Pope was 
quite different from that of Luther, yet it had 
the same ultimate result, namely, the establish- 
ment of a State Church with the King at its 
head. 


SOCIAL 
(3a AND 3b) CALVIN IN SWITZERLAND AND 
ELSEWHERE 


The spread of the Reformation by other 
teachers should be shown in its effects on 
European society. John Calvin (1509-1564) was 
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John Calvin (1509-1564) 


Social reformer and Founder of the Calvinist Church. 


a Frenchman who settled in Geneva. He was 
the founder of a form of the Protestant faith 
which spread in the countries of Western Europe 
(e.g. France and Germany), and into Scotland, 
where John Knox (1505-1572) became its ardent 
exponent and founded the Presbyterian Church. 
The lives of these two men explain much of the 
history, political and social, which follows, 
particularly in France and Scotland. 


(44) DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 


Explain the social effects of the Reformation 
in England as shown in the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (1536-1539). The consequences of 
this movement were chiefly— 

1. The disappearance of the ancient centre 
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of Poor Relief, leading to troubles under Edward 
VI, and the Poor Law of Elizabeth's reign. 

2. The establishment of a new nobility en- 
riched by the monastic lands, and therefore 
pledged that they should never return to the 
Church (note that this was the cause of Mary's 
failure later). 


(4b) THOMAS CROMWELL 


Give the life story of Thomas Cromwell (died 
1540), and show how he became the King's agent 
in the work of dissolving the monasteries. 


POLITICAL 
(5a) SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Say something of the rise of Spain from the 
"beginning of modern times—Ferdinand and 
Isabella (married 1469), Charles I (Emperor 
Charles V, 1519-1556) and Philip П (1556-1598) 
—and of the resistance of Spain to the Reforma- 
tion. Explain the growth of the Netherlands 
and how they came to belong to Spain through 
marriages, as shown below. 

Show how the Reformation spread in the 
North and brought about the opposition of 
Holland, etc., and the consequent struggle for 
independence of the Seven United Provinces, 
chiefly under the inspiration of William the 
Silent (1533-1584). 


(50) РнплР II AND WILLIAM THE SILENT 


Tell the same story biographically asastruggle 
in which the opposing geniuses were Philip and 
William theSilent. Emphasize the consequences 
of the fight for liberty—i.e. the emergence of an 
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imperial rival to Spain and the growth of new 
overseas enterprises by the Dutch in America 


Fic. 37 
Spain and the Netherlands 
Mab shows the division of the Netherlands at the time 
of the Revolt from Spain, broadly the division to-day 
between Holland (the Netherlands) and Belgium. 
and the East Indies, while Spain now began her 
long decline as an imperial force. 


SPAIN NETHERLANDS EMPIRE 
Ferdinand and Isabella Charles the Bold Frederick III 
| 
Mary married Maximilian I 
| 
Joanny . married . . Philip 
‚| 
] 
Charles V Emperor Ferdinand 1; 
(Charles I of Spain) (Emperor on abdication of 
Charles V) 
Philip I 
King of Spain ud Lord of 
the Netherlands 
Fic, 38 


Genealogical Table of the Hapsburgs 
This shows how the different dominions came into the hands of Charles V. 
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(ба) THE CATHOLIC PLOTS 


Show how the political history of Elizabeth's 
reign (1558-1603) up to the time of the Armada 
(1588) is closely connected with the struggle 
just outlined. The Catholic plots led to the 
execution of Mary Stuart (1587), the Catholic 
heir to the English throne. This act determined 
Philip upon an attack, but note that it was the 
culminating point in a series of exasperations 
connected particularly with Drake (who pre- 


The Counter-Reformation 

Chiefly inspired and made possible by the 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) which, founded in 
1540 in Spain, spread far beyond Europe, e.g. 
to the Portuguese Indies under Francis Xavier. 


(50) IGNATIUS LOYOLA 

Tell the story of the life of the founder of the 
Jesuits, Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), and what 
came of the work of the Society. 


Topical Press 


Fic. 39 
The Escorial 
The Royal Palace and Mausoleum of Spanish Kings, built by Philip II, just outside Madrid. 


vented the original Armada from sailing, 1587) 
and the English seamen. 


(60) THE ARMADA 

An account of the Armada will sum up all the 
points involved here, if it is treated not as a 
mere sea-fight but as an attempt at invasion and 
conquest, the success of which depended upon 


the transport ships making a junction with - 


the Duke of Parma in Flanders, prevented by 
the Dutch. 


SOCIAL 

(5а) THE JESUITS AND THE CaTHOLIC REVIVAL 
Some account of the growth of the movement 

known as the Counter-Reformation should be 

given. Note the movement within the Catholic 

Church, e.g. revival of Inquisition, and the 

Church Councils (e.g. Trent, 1545-1563). 


(ба) THE ENGLISH PRAYER Book AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

The history of the making of the Church of 
England should be traced from the last days of 
Henry VIII, through the reigns of Edward VI 
(1547-1553), and Mary (1553-1558), to its final 
foundation in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
1558—1564 (the year of the Thirty-eight Articles). 
Cranmer and his work in making the English 
Prayer Book (First, 1549; Second, 1552) should 
be stressed. All this is very important to-day, 
in view of the position of the Established Church. 


(6b) THOMAS CRANMER 

The story of the work and martyrdom of 
Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556) may serve to 
drive home all the essential points of the conflict 
connected with the Reformation, not only on 
the side of Church government, but also on that 
of Church practice. 
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(7а) ІЛЕЕ IN ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 


The social history of Elizabeth's reign should 
bedealt with. Population, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, should all be surveyed. Note im- 
petus given by Huguenot and Fleming refugees. 
Show how the problems of unemployment and 
poverty were tackled radically for the first time 
in this reign, culminating with the Act of 1601. 
Note also the rise of Puritanism and beginnings 
of opposition in Parliament, both preparing for 
the outbreak under the Stuarts. Literature and 
drama may be surveyed in connection with the 
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One of Drake’s Ships 


English lessons. Finally, the work of the 
Elizabethan seamen. 


(70) DRAKE's VovacE ROUND THE WORLD 


The circumnavigation of the world by Drake 
(1577-1580) may be traced as characteristic of 
the great period which has been called the 
“Spacious Days of Great Elizabeth." Note that 
at the close of Elizabeth’s reign England had no 
definite settlement overseas— 

т. Newfoundland had been almost forgotten 
since the reign of Henry VII. 

2. Attemptsat settlement in Virginia had failed. 

3. Drake's " New Albion" (see earlier map of 
Age of Discovery, p. 73) came to nothing. 

But the trail had been fired for Stuart days, 
and the East India Company was already 
founded (1600). 
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Group Work 

1. Read to the class some passage from Litera- 
ture dealing with these days, e.g. Shakespeare's 
Henry VIII, Scott’s Marmion, Ainsworth's 
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Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556) 


Protestant Reformer and maker of the English 
Prayer Book. 


Fic. 42 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
The Flower of Elizabethan England. 


Windsor Castle, or Tower of London, Tennyson's 
Revenge. 

2. Class in eight sections prepare notes on the 
following respectively: Martin Luther, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, Philip II, William 
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the Silent, John Calvin, John Knox, Ignatius 
Loyola. Compare notes. 

3. Makea table showing the countries affected 
by the Reformation, and how. 

4. Draw up a chart giving a list of the achieve- 
ments of Englishmen in the reign of Elizabeth. 

5. Find out how far your own neighbourhood 
was affected by the Reformation—e.g. a dis- 
solved monastery. 

6. Collect (a) pictures illustrating ships and 
voyages of Englishmen in Elizabeth's reign, 
and (0) modern ships and other means of long- 
distance travel, and compare them. 


EXERCISES 

1. Give a brief account of the Reformation in 
Germany and England. 

2. Write a character sketch of Henry VIII or 
Queen Elizabeth. 

3. Do you think Mary, Queen of Scots, should 
have been executed? Give your reasons. 

4. Pick out an extract from the English 
Prayer Book and study it as an example of the 
English which Cranmer wrote. 

5. Imagine yourself (а) an agricultural lab- 
ourer or (b) a Londoner in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and describe your life. 

6. On an outline map of the world trace in 
blue Drake's voyage round the globe, and put in 
red any other of which you can find details 
(ancient or modern), for comparison. 


Lessons 7-10 (Political) and 8-10 
(Social) 


This group of lessons covers the political and 
social history of Europe and England during the 
period of the first two Stuarts, the Civil War and 
he Commonwealth, a period of the utmost 
importance from the point of view of citizenship. 
Тһе four political lessons should be taken first, 
ollowed by the three social. . 


POLITICAL 
7a) RICHELIEU AND THE THIRTY Years’ WAR 


Some attempt should be made to convey the 
condition of France under Cardinal Richelieu 
in power 1624—1642) and Cardinal Mazarin (in 
power, with a break, 1643-1661) during the 
reign of the weak Louis XIII and the minority 
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of Louis XIV, respectively. The intervention 
of France in the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648) 
is explained by a desire to crush the Hapsburgs 
and make the Rhine the French boundary. 


(7b) THE CROWN or BOHEMIA 


The story of the War can be told not only as а 
piece of historical drama associated with the 
life of the daughter of our James I (Elizabeth, 
the “Winter Queen ” and the wife of the Elector 
of the Palatinate, who was chosen by the 
Bohemians as their King), but also as a further 
explanation of the belated union of Germany, 
from which our own age has suffered so much, 
and as a proof of the force of nationalism. 
(N.B.—the Bohemians as a nation were crushed 
at the Battle of the White Hill, 1620, yet three 
centuries later revived to establish the inde- 
pendent state of Czecho-Slovakia after the Great 
War). 


Ву courtesy of. 


Fic. 43 
The Royal Exchange before the Great Fire 


This picture was drawn in 1644. 


(8а) PARLIAMENT AND THE KING'S MINISTERS 


Trace the history of the quarrels of James T 
(1603-1625) and Charles I (1625-1649) with 
Parliament, up to the calling of the Long Parlia- 
ment іп 1640, to give some idea of the Stuart 
conception of Kingship. The quarrels concerned 
money, religion, foreign policy, and, above all, 
the selection of the King's Ministers. After 
Charles' period of absolute rule (1620-1640), 
during which time Laud and Wentworth were 
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in power, the Long Parliament at once attacked 
them. Note the statement in the Grand Re- 
monstrance (1641) of the Long Parliament, 
“take such to be near you in places of trust as 
your Parliament may have cause to confide in,” 
which is the essence of the Parliamentary 
struggle—i.e. forthegreat principle of ministerial 
responsibility which we have to-day. 


(86) James I AND HIS Son 


A more biographical 
treatment for the; less 
capable children may 
bring out the same points 
of difficulty without 
attempting too much con- 
stitutional detail. 


(9а) THE DEFEAT OF 

CHARLES I 

The Civil War (1642- 
1649) should be treated 
in the following phases— 

I. The conflict in the 
Long Parliament during 
1640-1642, leading to the 
King raising his banner 
when Parliament de- 
manded the right to con- 
trol the armed forces (the 
essence of sovereignty). 

2, The appearance of 
Cromwell and the Parlia- 
mentary victory at 
Marston Moor (1644). 

3. The "New Model" 
and the “Self-denying 
Ordinance," followed by 
Cromwell’s victory ай 
Naseby (1645). 

4. The King'ssurrender 
to the Scots (note the im- 
portance of Presbyteri- 
anism in this struggle), 
1646. 

5. Thegradualtriumph 
of the Army and the 
execution of the King, 
1646-1649. 

(See Vol. I, p. 198, 
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for letter written by Cromwell, and portrait of 
him.) 
(9b) CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS 

Try to convey some idea of the two sides, 
manners, dress, etc., and what they stood for. 


Explain the events leading to the trial and 
execution of the King (see Fig. 43). 


Yu 
| | 


| | 


| 


Fic. 44 
Trial of Charles I 
From an old print of 1684 


Key to the above plate—A TheKing. В The Lord President Bradshaw. C and D John 
Б Lisle and William Say, Bradshaw's assistants. E and F Andrew Broughton and John 
Phelps, Clerks of the Court. G and Н Oliver Cromwell and Henry Martin, with the 
Arms of the Commonwealth over them. I, K, and L Counsellors for ihe Commonwealth. 
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(тоа) CROMWELL AS LORD PROTECTOR 

Show how Cromwell was gradually forced to 
do away with the methods of government which 
he found, Note his work in Ireland (1649) and 
Scotland (Battles of Dunbar, 1650, and Wor- 
cester, 1651), and the union of the three coun- 
tries which he brought about for the first time. 
Reform of the law, the Church, the navy, trade 
relations with foreign countries. In short, he 
brought England back to the world position she 
had held at the time of 
Elizabeth’s death and 
had lost under the first 
two Stuarts. 


(rob) CROMWELL AND 

THE RUMP 

This incident in 1653 
can be taken as char- 
acteristic of Cromwell's 
work, but try to explain 
that he still tried hard 
to rule with Parliament. 


SOCIAL 
(8a) AMERICA AND INDIA 


Trace the growth ofthe 
contact with America 
and India by five 
European powers— 
Spain, Portugal, France, 
Holland, and England— 
up to the time when 
England begins active 
colonization. (First permanent settlement in 
Virginia, 1607.) Note the difference between 
colonization in America and trading stations in 
India and the Islands. 


By courtesy of 


A = Withal 

В = Chancery-Court 

C = Lord Mayor van Londen 
D = Olivier Cromwel 


(80), Tue East INDIA COMPANY 


The foundation and early voyages of the East 
India Company may be taken as the starting- 
point for the study of conditions in India with 
which the English merchants had to cope. 


(да) THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


The Puritan movement can be shown as one 
Íor both social and political freedom. This 


6— (727-11) 


E = Lord Lambert, Luytenant-General 
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leads them first to Holland (1606 and 1608) and 
then to America (1620). Note the differences 
between. Virginia in the South and the New 
England Colonies, the first of which was founded 
by the Pilgrim Fathers. 


(9b) THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

A simple but graphic account, with plenty of 
pictures, of the voyage of the Mayflower and the 
sort of difficulties the early colonists had to face. 


The British Museum 


Fic. 45 


Cromwell Expelling the Rump, 1653 


F = General Fleetwood 


G = Meester Pickringh M crataris 
Н = Colonel Sidney N ompetters 
I = Lord St. Johns О = Toefinders 


К = Walter Strickland 


Try to bring out the immensity of this move- 
ment by a comparison of conditions in North 
America in Stuart days and now. 


(тоа) CROMWELL'S MEASURES OF REFORM , 

Тту to make clear the reasons for Cromwell's 
unpopularity, in spite of the good he did the 
country. Note specially Cromwell's interest in 
trade (e.g. Navigation Act) and the fact that the 
Mediterranean was policed by our ships under 
Blake. Cromwell "saved the civil liberties of 
England from royalist reconquest and the Free 
Churches from destruction by those of the 
narrow way " (Trevelyan). And yet the Restora- 
tion soon followed his death. Why? 
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(rob) CROMWELL AND THE ROYALISTS 


Some account of Cromwell's difficulties with 

. the Royalists can be given. Note the various 

plots against him and Major-Generals whom he 

established to keep the country in order. The 

Puritan rule was too strict, and many people 

in the country were ready to go to the other 
extreme. Show pictures of dress of two sides. 


Group WORK 


I. Ona map of Europe mark out the boundary 
of France at this time and note the importance 


of the Rhine as her frontier. 
2. Class in six sections gather details of the 
KOENEBRLIASUDEN Ж 7- — t? n oa 


Pies 


By courtesy of The London Museum 


Fic. 46 
Cromwell's Watch and Bible 


lives and work of the following respectively: 
Cardinal Richelieu, James I, Charles I, Arch- 
bishop Laud, Thomas Wentworth (Earl of 
Strafford), and Oliver Cromwell. Compare notes. 

3. Build up a table showing James I’s claim 
to the English throne and note how the two 
Crowns thus became united. 

4. Class in five sections study the work of 
colonization in America by Spain, Portugal, 
France, Holland, and England respectively, up 
to the time of Cromwell’s death (1658). Com- 
pare notes. 

5. Hold the trial of Charles I. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write a composition showing the differ- 
ences between the life of a soldier in the Thirty 
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Years War and in the Great War (1014- 
I918). ° 

2. Write an account of the events leading u 
to the Battle of Worcester (1651): (a) from the 
point of view of a follower of Charles IT, (0) from 
that of a follower of Cromwell. 

3. Tell in your own words the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

4. Make a list of the good and bad things 
brought about by the execution of Charles I and 
the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

5. Select one of the many romantic tales of 
this period to read—e.g. Weyman's Under the 
Red Robe, Henry's Won by the Sword, Ainsworth's 
Guy Fawkes, Hayens' For Rupert and the King, 
Doyle's Micah Clarke. 


Lessons 11-14 (Political and Social) 


This group covers some most important 
ground. The period is marked abroad by the 
growth of the colonial rivalry of Britain and 
France and the beginning of the Second Hundred 
Years' War, and at home by the triumph of 
Parliament in the revolution of 1688 and the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement (1701) and 
the Act of Union (1707). 

The lessons should, where possible, follow this 
order: тт Political, rr Social, 12 Political, 12 
Social, 13 and 14 Political, 13 and 14 Social. 


POLITICAL 
(тта) Louis XIV AND THE RHINE 


A very graphic treatment of the reign of 
Louis XIV (1643-1715), the longest reign of any 
monarch. Keeping to the political facts here, 
trace out his objects, rather than the military 
details of his wars, particularly those with the 
Netherlands, where the story so vitally touches 
our own history. The Rhine frontier meant the 
crushing of Holland, and William III's policy 
was aimed at the overthrow of France. Hence 
the importance of his gaining the Crown of 
England. Some details of the causes of the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) may 
be given. 


(iib) Louis ХІУ AND HIS ARMY 


А more biographical treatment of Louis XIV 
and a study of the reasons why he was 50 
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interested in his army. Note his presence at 
sieges. 


SOCIAL 
(тта) FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV 

Give some account of social conditions in 
France under Louis XIV. Parliament no longer 
existed in France (the "Estates General" had 
not met since 1614). The King had everything 
under his own control and chose his ministers 
from the middle class—e.g. Colbert (1619-1683). 
He encouraged industry and trade, and made 
Versailles the intellectual and social centre of 
Europe. Examine a picture of the Palace at 
Versailles and its grounds and try to build up 
an impression of the conditions of the times. 


(110) HUGUENOTS AND NOBLES 

Explain the position of the nobles, who were 
deliberately deprived of political power and 
brought to Versailles to grace the Court (Note.— 
absentee landlordism was one of the main 
social causes of the French Revolution), and of 
the Huguenots, who lost the rights they had 
gained under Henry IV (1589-1610) by the 
Edict of Nantes (1598) which Louis XIV revoked 
in 1685, the year James II came to the throne 
of England. 


POLITICAL 
(12a) RESTORATION AND ITS RESULTS 

Show how General Monk restored the Long 
Parliament, which then abolished itself, and 
how a Free Parliament called Charles II to the 
throne in 1660. Charles II's reign falls naturally 
into divisions. Thus— 

т. Clarendon as Chief Minister, 1661-1667. 

2. The Cabal, 1667-1674. 

3. Danby, 1674-1678. 

4. Exclusion, Bill struggle, 1678-1681. 

5. King's absolute rule, 1681-1685. 

Note rise of Shaftesbury’s party to keep 
James II off the throne. The Exclusion Bill still 
being before Parliament; Charles reigned abso- 
lutely till his death in 1685. James II's reign 
merely leads to the Revolution of 1688. 


(120) WHIGS AND TORIES 
Explain the rise of the Whigs and Tories— 
ie. those who wished to restrict the King 


through Parliament (Whigs) and those who 
wished him to be unrestricted (Tories). In this 
way they continue the old struggle in another 
form. The Revolution of 1688 marks the | 
triumph of the Whigs without another civil 
war. 


SOCIAL 
(тга) WnEN's LONDON 


Plenty of pictures of London before and after 
the Great Fire (1666) will help to show the change 


By courtesy of The British Museum 
Fic. 47 
Old St. Paul's 


The cathedral as it was before the Great Five, 1666. 
Compare this with the present building shown in 
the frontispiece of this volume, 


made in London architecture by the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723). (Here is a 
good opportunity for a "Celebration.") The 
social importance of the Plague and Fire and 
their results in better and more healthy build- 
ings, shown in Wren's buildings, cannot be 
overstated. 


(12b) THE PLAGUE AND THE FIRE 


We find here one of the most graphic stories 
in English social history. This presents a good 
opportunity for a study of relative housing 
conditions in various ages, and this is how the 
lesson should be used here. 
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POLITICAL 


(13a) THE BILL or RIGHTS AND THE PROTESTANT 
SETTLEMENT 
Make clear the conditions of the Bill of 
Rights (1689). What, for example, was the 
importance of the abolition of the Dispensing 
Power? Note the attendant Acts, e.g. the 
Toleration Act, the Mutiny Act. The Act of 


By courtesy of 
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(144 AND 140) THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 

Continue the political story into Anne’s reign 
and show the importance of the Act of Union 
(1707), which established machinery for the 
representation of the Scottish at Westminster, 
some of which still obtains. Something of the 
story of the War of the Spanish Succession and 


Interior of a Coffee House, 1710 
A contemporary print. 


Settlement (1701) rounded off the settlement of 
1689, and excluded Catholics forever from the 
throne, pointing to the Hanoverian succession. 


(13b) Dutch WILLIAM AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Attempt a character sketch of William III and 
account for his retention of the throne in spite 
of his unpopularity. One or some of the many 
incidents of his reign may be enlarged upon— 
e.g. Battle of the Boyne (1690), Massacre of 
Glencoe (1692), capture of Namur (1695). 


the military genius of Marlborough should be 
told. The lasting importance of the war lies in 
its imperial consequences. 


SOCIAL 
(13a) THE Wuics AND TRADE 

We shall now find the explanation of William's 
hold on the country. The Revolution of 1688 
was a Whig victory, and the Whigs were up- 
holders of the idea that wealth was money, and 
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that money should be brought into the country 
in exchange for exports. Therefore plenty of 
colonial markets: the Mercantile System. 
Therefore fight the French, our greatest trade 
rivals. Hence the beginning of the Second 
Hundred Years’ War, which suited the political 
ambitions of William and the economic ambitions 
of the party which put him in power. Note the 
connection with this of the beginnings of the 
National Debt (1693) and the foundation of the 
Bank of England (1694). 


(130) THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Tell the story of the foundation of the Bank 
of England as epitomizing this part of our 
social history (see especially Tickner’s Social and 
Industrial History). 


(144) ADDISON AND STEELE 


Some account of the literary history of the 
reign of Anne should be attempted, especially 
of Joseph Addison (1672-1719), founder of 
The Spectator, and Richard Steele (1672-1720), 
writer in this and the Taller. Note also pam- 
phleteers, Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), author of 
Robinson Crusoe, and Dean Swift (1667—1745), 
author of Gulliver's Travels. Note the import- 
ance of the Coffee House (see picture here) as a 
centre for political and literary activity. 


(140) JOURNALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


The social history connected with the growth 
of newspapers should be stressed, arising out of 
the literary activities of Anne's reign. Show 
examples of newspapers, old and new. 


Group Work 

1. Make a community map of Europe and put 
in all the places you come across connected 
with the wars of. Louis XIV, William III, and 
Anne. 

2. Class in four sections study further details 
of the policies of the following kings respectively : 
Louis XIV, Charles II, James II, William III. 
Compare notes. 

3. Make a list of the rights we enjoy to-day 
as a result of the Revolution of 1688. 

4. Collect (a) pictures connected with the 
Plague and Fire and Wren's architecture, and 
(b) cuttings from newspapers at various times 
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to show the changes that have come about in 
this respect. 

5. Hold a debate on whether James II should 
be deposed in 1688. 

6. Class in four sections collect information 
about the Great Plague, the Great Fire, the 
National Debt, and the Bank of England, 
respectively. Compare notes. 


EXERCISES 

т. Write a character sketch of Louis XIV or 
Charles II. 

2. Study a picture of the Palace of Versailles 
or of some part of France in the reign of Louis 
XIV, and write down the things you notice 
about the architecture, dress, and modes of 
transport of the time. 

3. Explain why we do not have plagues like 
the Great Plague in England to-day, and com- 
pare the methods of dealing with outbreaks of 
fire to-day and in the reign of Charles II. 

4. What is the Bank of England, and how did 
it come to be founded? 

5. Select a passage for reading to the class 
from a book, poem, or journal written in Anne's 


reign. 


Lessons 15—18 (Political and Social) 


The object of this group of lessons is to make 
clear the contributions of the eighteenth century 
to the history of our country and Empire. The 
series begins with Germany and Hanover and 
ends with the effects of the colonial expansion 
which took place at this time. The lessons 
should, where practicable, be taken in the 
following order: 15 and 16 (Political), 15, 16, 
and 17 (Social), 17 and 18 (Political), 18 (Social). 


POLITICAL 


(15а) FREDERICK THE GREAT AND MARIA 
THERESA 


This is intended to help the children to under- 
stand something of the country from which our 
Hanoverian Kings came. Details of the struggle 
between Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740- 
1786) and Maria Theresa of Austria (1740-1780) 
do not matter. Stress rather the rise of the 
Hohenzollern power (from which we have so 
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lately suffered) and the idea of government 
(Enlightened Despotism) of these monarchs. 
Run the story rapidly on to the destruction of 
these two royal houses as a result of the Great 
War (1914-1918). 

Hanover was a small state whose electors 
might have had the same ideas of government 
but for the situation they found in England. 


(150) BRITAIN AND HANOVER 


Explain how the Hanoverian line came to 
reign in England, and give some account of the 
conditions in the two countries at the time. 


Frederick the Great, King of Prussia 
(1740-1786) 


Maker оў modern Prussia. 


(16a) WALPOLE AND THE CABINET 


The rise of Walpole to power should be briefly 
explained. The Whig power during his Prime 
Ministership (1720-1742) reached its greatest 
height. How did he come to be the first real 
Prime Minister? Note foreignness of the first 
two Georges. In what sense was Walpole the 
founder of the modern Cabinet? Note the 
following characteristics: (a) All of one party. 
(b) Allacting together. (c) All under one chief. 
Illustrate variations by situation in 1932. 


(16%) THE JACOBITES 


The story of the Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 can be graphically told. Why did they 
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arise? What were the differences between the 
first and the second? How was it that the 
second came nearer to success than the first? 
(Note the War of the Austrian Succession, 1740- 
1748.) How did the movement finally die out? 


SOCIAL 
(252 AND 15b) PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
An attempt should be made to give a picture 
of the social conditions in these countries at this 
time. Although monarchs like Frederick the 


Fic. 50 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary 
(1740-1780) 
The last of the Hapsburg Rulers. 


Great and Catherine II of Russia (1762-1796) 
ruled as despots, much good was done to the 
country of each. These people were greatly 
interested in the progress of Western Europe and 
great strides in trade and the condition of the 
people were made. Or the study of one of these 
countries from the social point of view would 
be enough for this lesson. 


(16a) TOWN AND COUNTRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Treat social conditions in England at the same 
epoch. Stress the brutality of the time, the 
coarseness of the lives even of the Kings and 
men like Walpole, Prize fights, duels, and 
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bullying. Bad roads in country and bad streets 
and houses in towns. Dangers from highway- 
men and lack of protection for the citizens 
through inefficient policing. Describe the con- 
ditions of work on the land and in towns before 
the Industrial Revolution. Emphasize especially 
the position of the smallholders or yeomen, a 
class soon to be wiped out. 


(16b) WATCHMEN AND HIGHWAYMEN 


Use pictures to show the type of watchmen 
and compare with modern police. Some account 
of the highwaymen (e.g. Jack Sheppard and Dick 


Fie. 51 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) 


Leader of the Whigs and founder of the modern 
Cabinet : “ The First Prime Minister." 


Turpin) will show the dangers of the open road. 
Here again show how little progress there had 
‘been up to the eve of the Industrial Revolution. 


174 AND 17b) Joun WESLEY 

This lesson should come here in order to show 
he enormous influence for good of the Wesleyan 
movement coming at such a time. Describe the 
lives of John Wesley (1703-1791), Charles 
Wesley (1707-1788), and George Whitefield 
(1714-1770). Explain that Wesley never left 
he Church of England himself, but established 
he movement in such a way before his death 
that the breach was inevitable afterwards. 
Bring the matter up to date by showing news- 
paper pictures of Methodist reunion (1932). 
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POLITICAL 


(17a) THE FRENCH IN CANADA AND INDIA 


Lay the foundations of a. proper study of the 
work of William Pitt asan Empire builder in the 
SevenYears' War. The points to emphasize are— 

т. In Canada the French were very early 
settlers. In the eighteenth century they were 
attempting to hem in the British by means of 
a line of forts, and to prevent their natural 
westward expansion in the valley of the Ohio. 

2. In India a French East India Company was 
formed as early as the time of Richelieu. By 
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Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Famous historian, author of “Тһе Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

the eighteenth century the French had a settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood of each of the 
British settlements at Madras and Calcutta. 
The work of Dupleix in India (1741-1754) was 
already succeeding in drawing several native 
princes into the French net. 


(17b) CANADA AND THE MISSISSIPPI 


Concentrate on one element of French coloni- 
zation as an illustration of the objects of French 
imperial policy in America in the eighteenth 
century. Use a map to show the French plan 
to hold a complete line from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, up that river, through the Great 
Lakes, and down the Mississippi to St. Louis at 
its mouth. 
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(18a) PITT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


In т8@ emphasize rather the statesmanship 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778), 
in appreciating the Colonial importance of the 
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William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778) 


“The Great Commoner." 
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James Wolfe (1727-1759) 


А founder of British bower in Canada. 


war with France rather than the details of the 
war itself. Note the sides in this war (r756— 
1763): Britain and Prussia versus France and 
Austria. Emphasize also Pitt's ability to pick 
the right leaders, 


(180) Сілуе AND WoLFE 

This gift of Pitt's is to be specially stressed in 
connection with his choice of Robert (Lord) Clive 
(1725-1774) and of James Wolfe (1727-1750) 
as leaders in India and Canada respectively. 
To make the tale more graphic some details of 
either Clive's victory at Plassey (1757) or 
Wolfe's at Quebec (1759) may be given. 


SOCIAL 
(18а) EMPIRE MARKET AND BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The object here is to show that this vast 
expansion of Empire has the most important 


Fic. 55 
Robert, Lord Clive (1725-1774) 


Founder of the British Indian Empire. 


social and economic consequences at home. 
Increased sources of supply and enlarged mar- 
kets meant that if many more articles were 
produced at home they would find a ready mar- 
ket overseas. This set men thinking about 
methods to increase production, and so led to 
the Mechanical Revolution. 


(180) AMERICA AND COTTON 
Take America and the rise of the Cotton 
industry as a special illustration of this point. 


GROUP WORK 


1. Class in six sections study further details of 
the life and work of Walpole, John Wesley, 
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Frederick the Great, the elder Pitt, Clive, and 
Wolfe. 

2. Draw up a table showing the claim of the 
Hanoverians to the English throne. 

3. Make two community maps, one of North 
America and one of India, and put in any places 
about which you have read connected with the 
Colonial Wars of the eighteenth century. 

4. Class in two sections collect details con- 
nected with the Jacobite Risings of 1715 and 
1745 respectively, and compare notes. 

5. There are many novels about the Jacobites 
(e.g. Henty's A Jacobite Exile, Stevenson's 
Kidnapped, and Scott's Waverley). Select a 
passage from one of these for reading to the 
class. 

6. Write down all the points of interest you 
can think of connected with the Cabinet in 
England from the time of Walpole, and hand the 
list to the class prefect. Class to analyse and 
collate the lists. 


EXERCISES 

I. Give a short account of the work of Fred- 
erick the Great in Prussia. 

2. Read an account of Walpole's rise to power 
and the way he used it, and write afterwards 
what you can remember. 

3. Describe the Jacobite Rising of 1715 or that 
of 1745. 

4. Study pictures of eighteenth century 
watchmen and present-day policemen, and ex- 
plain the differences between them which this 
study causes you to think about. 

5. Name any places where you have seen 
proofs of the work of John Wesley, his brother 
Charles, and his friend George Whitefield, and 
try to explain how these effects of the movement 
are still felt. 

6. What were the results of the Seven Years' 
War in England? 

7. Try to borrow from the library and read 
a tale about the War in North America or India 
(e.g. Strang's One of Clive's Heroes, Henty's 
With Wolfe in Canada, Fennimore Cooper's The 
Last of the Mohicans). 


Lessons 19-20 (Political and Social) 
This final group of lessons forms a most im- 
portant conclusion to the general history of the 


2 Hudson's Bay 
s ar A Territory 
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eighteenth century (reckoned as an epoch and 
not conceived in a narrow chronological sense), 
and a preparation to that of the nineteenth 
century, which in this sense may be regarded as 
beginning with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 


The Thirteen 
^u Colonies thus:- 


Fic. 56 
The Thirteen American Colonies at the Time of the 
War of Independence (1775-1783) 
I.e. at the time of the foundation of the United States of 


America. 


Тһе political lessons should be taken first, 
followed by the social lessons. 


POLITICAL 
(тда) THE WAR ОЕ AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


The war (1775-1783) should be taken broadly 
to explain the foundation of the United States. 
Try to explain that the quarrel was about the 
principle summed up in the phrase “No taxation 


9o 


without representation." The four main land- 
marks are— 
1. Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
2. Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga, 1777. 
3. Cornwallis' surrender at Yorktown, 1782. 
4. The new Constitution and Washington 
first President, 1789. 
Note the war was a general war, in which 


Fic. 57 
Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny 


Invented 1765. Revolutionized spinning and made 
weaving inventions necessary. (See Figs. 59, 60.) 


Britain, although she lost the American colonies, 
maintained her supremacy on the sea, in the face 
of many enemies (“Armed Neutrality”), e.g. 
Rodney’s victory in the West Indies (1782). 


(19b) GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Study all this through the life of George 
Washington (1732-1799), who is the central 
figure throughout. This opportunity should be 
taken to attempt an explanation of what a 
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Tepublic is, and, in a simple way, how it works 
in the United States. 


(20a) GEORGE III, LORD NORTH, AND PITT THE 
YOUNGER 


Show how George III (1760-1820) drove Pitt 
(Chatham) out of office (1761), and sought for a 
minister after his own heart, finally finding 
Lord North (Prime Minister 1770-1782). Ix- 
plain how George used the new Tory Party as 
Walpole had used the Whigs, but was defeated 
in his aims at last through— 

(а) The loss of the American Colonies; 

(b) The advent of Pitt the Younger as a 
Prime Minister (1783-1801 and 1804-1800). 
with a majority in the House of Commons from 
1784. 

(20b) WILKES AND LIBERTY 

George III's struggle for power may be illus- 
trated by the story of John Wilkes (1727-1707), 
who, although at first overborne, in the end 
established the principle that the minister and 
not the King is responsible (hence the liberty of 
the subject to criticize him), as well as the 
principle of freedom of election and the right to 
publish parliamentary debates (N.B. Hansard). 


SOCIAL 
(r9a:AND 190) FRANCE AND HER REBELS 


Trace the approach on the social side of the 
French Revolution. Explain the discontent of 


Date Mechanical Invention Industry Kind Result 
Before 
1733 None of any moment. Spinning and Hand workers. Weaving too rapid. 
Weaving. 
1733 Kay's Flying Shuttle. Weaving. Hand loom. Weaving even more rapid. 
1765 Hargreaves' Spinning Hand, but rapid. Spinning now becomes too 
E Jenny. | eee rapid for weavers—hence 
1767-70 | Arkwright's Water Frame Spinning. Power (water and, great prosperity of hand- 
later, 5 s 
Au Crompton’s Mule. Dots steam) m weavers,whose wages 
1789 Cartwright's Power Loom. Weaving. Steam soon applied First revolt and then 
to it. gradual decay of hand- 
loom workers 
Fic. 58 


The Coming of Machines 


: A Chronological Table of the Mechanical Revolution. 
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the peasants through being overburdened with 
taxation, and their dissatisfaction with their 
landlords, the nobles or aristocrats of France. 
Show that these difficulties were increased by the 
costly and unsuccessful wars of the eighteenth 
century. Indicate the growth of unrest through 
the revolutionary writings of men like Voltaire 
and Rousseau and through the spread of 
democratic ideas of ex-soldiers who had taken 
part in the American War of Independence 
under Lafayette, now returned to France. 


Newtonian 
Fic. 59 

A Hand-loom Weaving Shed still Working іп 
Belfast 


(20a AND 20b) ТнЕ GREAT INVENTORS AND THE 
COMING OF MACHINES 


Explain the work of the great inventors in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Hav- 
ing prepared the ground by a study of conditions 
before the inventions, note the table, Fig. 58. 

Note the movement is from hand work, 
through rapid hand work to power (water and 
steam). Avoid too narrow a study of this. 
Show that the inventions soon extended to 
canals (James Brindley) and roads (Telford and 
Macadam). Make clear also that there was a 
revolution on the land (Agrarian Revolution) 
which became very rapid through the Enclosure 
movement during the French Wars following 
the French Revolution. Distinguish between 
the Mechanical Revolution (to do with machines) 
and the Industrial Revolution, which covers the 
whole change, and its effects оп society and 


dB 
government, which is very largely the history 
of the nineteenth century. 

GnouP WORK 


I. Class in four sections make а fuller story 
of the following respectively: the work of 


George Washington, the British Empire before 
and after the American War of Independence, 
George III and:his Ministers, John Wilkes. 
Compare results. 

2. Make a community map of North America, 


Photographs 
Fic. 60 2 
Modern Machine-weaving : Sheeting 
Looms 


showing the Thirteen Colonies which revolted 
in 1775. 

3. Debate on the state of France towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and how a revolu- 
tion might have been avoided. 

4. Draw up a table together showing details 
of any mechanical inventions in England during 
the eighteenth century. 

5. Collect pictures connected with the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

6. Sort out and catalogue pictures collected 
through the year and see that Time Chart for 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (up to 
1789) is complete. 


EXERCISES 

т. Explain how George Washington became 
the First President of the United States of 
America, 
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2. Look out on a map towns and states con- 
nected with the American War of Independence. 

3. Make a list of the things of which the 
French peasants complained in the eighteenth 
century. 

4. Compare the life and work of the Younger 
Pitt with those of John Wilkes. 


5. Examine a picture of any machine invented 
in the eighteenth century and one of present-day 
machinery connected with the same industry, 
and write a composition on a comparison between 
them. 

6. See that your own Time Chart is complete 


up to 1789. 


“ The Rocket ” 


(By courtesy of L.M.S. Railway.) 


“The Flying Scotsman leaving King's Cross " 
(By courtesy of L.M.S. Railway.) 


THIRD YEAR'S WORK 


Books 


(а) FoR THE TEACHER 


i. WORLD AND EUROPEAN 

Belloc, H.: The French Revolution (Home University 
Library, 1911). 

A characteristically brilliant sketch. 

Fisher, H. A. L.: Napoleon (Home University 
Library, 1913). 

An illuminating biography. 

Flenly, R.: Makers of Nineteenth Century Europe 
(Dent, 1927). 

History and biography. 

Grant, A. J., and Temperley, H.: Europe in the 
Nineveenth Century (Longmans, 1927). 

Among the best of recent sketches. 

Madelin, L. (translated): The French Revolution 
(Heinemann, 1916). Standard Work. 


By courtesy of 


Marriott, J. A. R.: The Remaking of Modern Europe, 
1789-1878, and Europe and Beyond, 1870-1920 
(Methuen, 1921). 

Both very useful for teachers’ reference. (Two of the 
seven books mentioned earlier under Six Ages of Euro- 
pean History.) 7 


2. THE GREAT WAR 


Mackinder, H.: The World War and After (Philip, 
1924). 

Well written and helpful account. 

Marten, C. H. K.: The Groundwork of the War 
(Blackie, 1921). 

Good brief account of the essential facts. 

Pollard, A. F.: A Short History of the Great War 
(Methuen, 1920). 

A useful outline. 


The London Museum 


! Fic. бі 


A Georgian Tea-party 


Costumes actually worn at the time, now preserved in the London Museum. 
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3. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Baker, W. P. Noel.: The League of Nations at Work 
(Nisbet, 1927). 

The best general introduction. А 

Ellis, C. Howard: The Origin, Structure and Working 
of the League of Nations (Allen & Unwin, 1918). 

A standard work. 

Innes, K.: The League of Nations and the World's 
Workers (Hogarth Press, 1927). 

The best introduction to the social side—i.e. the 
International Labour Office. 

Garnett, Maxwell: Organizing Peace (League of 
Nations Union). 

А twopenny pamphlet of real value for beginners. 

Jones, K., and Sherman, S.: The League of Nations : 
from Idea to Reality (Pitman, 1927). 

Excellent book for teachers. 

Teachers and World Peace (League of Nations Union). 

А threepenny pamphlet, explaining methods of 
dealing with the subject in schools. 


4. BRITISH (POLITICAL) 

Bigham, C.: The Prime Ministers of England, 1721- 
1924 (Murray, 1924). 

History and biography. 

Butler, J. R. M.: A History of England, 1815-1918 
(Home University Library). 

Stimulating survey. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C. (editor): The Political Prin- 
ciples of some Notable Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth 
Century (Macmillan, 1926). 

A composite work with some illuminating material. 

Ilbert, Courtenay: Parliament (Home University 

- Library, 1911). s 

Indispensable on its subject. 

Rayner, К. M.: Nineteenth Century England (Long- 
mans, 1927). 

Deals with all aspects of the period and makes a 
good textbook for teachers. 1 

Trevelyan, G. H.: British History in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1782-1901 (Longmans, 1922). 

A brilliant work which all teachers would thoroughly 
enjoy and find helpful in their lessons. 


5. BRITISH (SOCIAL) 

AP H.: The Change to Modern England (Nisbet, 
1928). 

Simple outline of the social story (Trade Unions, 
Chartists, etc.) from 1750 to the present. 

Appleton, W. A.: Trade Unions : their Past, Present 
and Future (Allan, 1925). 

Good as an introduction. 

Fay, C. R.: Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1920). 

Indispensable. 

Hammond, J. L. and B.: see the four books of these 
authors under Second Year. 

Lambert, К. S. (editor): А Historian’s Scrapbook. 
A Picture Gallery of Life during the Nineteenth Century 
(British Institute of Adult Education, 1932). 

Delightful pictures. 


6. BRITISH (IMPERIAL) 

Lucas, Sir C.: The Story of the Empire (Collins, 
1924). 

A scholarly yet readable survey of the whole history 
of Imperial expansion. 
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Muir, J. Ramsay: А Short History of the British 
Commonwealth, Vol. IT, 1763-1919 (Philip, 1922). 

An excellent account of the growth of the Modern 
Commonwealth, by a master. 

Williamson, J. À.: The Foundation and Growth of the 
British Empire (Macmillan, 1923). 

One of the best history textbooks ever written 

ae ee А.: The Third British Empire (Oxford, 
1927). 

The Empire at present. Very suggestive and 
stimulating. 


7. BIOGRAPHY 

(In alphabetical order of characters). 

Bismarck. The Story of a Fighter: E. Ludwig (Allen 
& Unwin, 1927). 

Cavour: E. M. Casavesco (Macmillan, 1898). 

SEA & Gladstone: D. C. Somervell (Jarrolds, 
1925). 

Eminent Victorians: С. Lytton Strachey (Chatto & 
Windus, 1928). 

Lincoln: E. Ludwig (Putman, 1930). 

Napoleon: E. Ludwig (Allen & Unwin, 1927). 

Napoleon III. The Second Empire: P. Gucdalla 
(Constable, 1922). 

Palmerston: P. Guedalla (Benn, 1926). 

Peel, Sir Robert: А. А. W. Ramsay (Constable, 1928). 

Pitt, William: Lord Rosebery ("Twelve English 
Statesmen,” Macmillan, 1801). 

Victoria; С. Lytton Strachey (Chatto & Windus, 
1928). 


(b For THE Crass LIBRARY 


1. EUROPE AND THE WORLD 

Bayley, M. C.: The Making of Modern Italy (Cassell, 
1919). 

Tells the whole story, and the lives of the heroes of 
it, in fairly simple language. К 

Birkhead, А.: The Story of the French Revolution 
(Harrap, 1913). 

A good account of causes and events for young 
readers. 

Cleave, C. R.: Napoleon (Putnam, 1927). 

Possible for brighter children, 

Jones, R.: Since Waterloo (Constable, 1930). 

An excellent general survey of European history 
during the last hundred years. ^ 

Rutherford, W. G.: Abraham Lincoln (N.S.S.U.). 

А good biography for children. 


2. THE GREAT WAR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Buchan, )., and Newbolt, H.: Days io Remember 
(Nelson, 1923). 
Vividly-told stories of the War. В 
Bradfield, В.: A Little Book of the League of Nations 
(King). 
Reprinted articles from the Children’s Newspaper. 


3. BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE 

Browne, E. G.: Queen Victoria (Harrap, 1915). 

А good introduction to the story of the life and times 
of Queen Victoria and the reforms of her age. 

Claxton, W. J.: Our Couniry's Industrial History 
(Harrap, 1915). 

Excellent survey for children. 

Cook, A. O.: Work and Workers, 2 Vols. (Nelson 
1927). 
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Excellent accounts of modern industries. 

Guest, G.: English Social Reformers (as in Second 
Year) and An Imperial History of England (Bell, 1925). 

Suitable for any child readers, * 

Horne, A. R.: The Age of Machinery (Blackie, 1925). 

Very helpful for children in understanding the 
mechanical changes which have taken place. 

Johnston, Sir H.: Nineteenth Century Explorers 
(Collins). 

A good supplement to any Imperial history book, 

Newbolt, Sir H. : The Book of the Blue Sea (Longmans 
1914). 

Thrilling stories of Nelson. Я ^ 

Tickner, F. W.: A Hundred Years Ago: the Move- 
ment for Reform (Nelson). 

A simple story from the sources. 
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Maximilian Robespierre (1758-1794) 
A leader of the French Revolution, himself a 
victim of the guillotine. 


Williamson, J. A.: Builders of the Empire (as in 
Second Year), j 

Wilson, K.: Children of the Seven Seas (as in Second 
Year). 


The Final Year's Syllabus 


The syllabus for the third, and for most 
children the last, year of Senior School life 
places a heavy burden on both teacher and pupil. 
Not only is there much ground to cover, but 
also we have to remember that, even where 
yearly promotions are the rule, several of the 
children will not remain a whole year. It may, 
then, be advisable, in any case, to complete the 
political outline before proceeding to the social 
survey. 

Here, nevertheless, we shall continue the 
method of setting out the lessons in groups, 


Th 


leaving it for the teacher to choose the sequence 
in which they shall be taken. 

Lose no opportunity to emphasize the civic 
aspect of these topics and, wherever possible, 
carry the subject forward to its present mani- 
festations. 


REVISION 

The first two weeks should be spent in a 
revision of the work of the first two years. It 
will probably be found again that the best plan 
is to take various aspects throughout—e.g. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French 1804-1815 
The Child of the Revolution. 


government, society, religion, etc.—and so 
come to the point of departure for the last 
year's course. 


Lessons 1—4 (Political and Social) 


These lessons form a group for the study of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, and 
here we shall take the four political lessons first, 
followed Бу the four social. 


POLITICAL 
(та) THE REIGN OF TERROR AND THE WAR 


An attempt should be made to cover the 
ground from the outbreak of the Revolution 
(1789) to Napoleon's proclamation as Emperor 
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(1804) and the French Empire at its greatest 
height (1810-1811). The following summary 
may help— 

1. The outbreak to the execution of Louis 
XVI, 1789-1793. 
2. The Reign of Terror, 1793-1794. 


Fic. 64 
Europe at the Height of Napoleon's Power, 1811 


The map shows the enormous extent of Napoleon's Empire. Only the 
unshaded portions were free from his control, Б 


3. The Directory, 1795-1799. 

4. The Consulate, 1799-1802. 

5. Napoleon Consul for Life, 1802-1804. 
6. Napoleon Emperor, 1804-1814(15). 


(tb) ROBESPIERRE AND NAPOLEON 


Cover the same ground biographically by a 
comparison of the work of Robespierre (1758- 
1794) with that of Napoleon (1769-1821). Bring 
out the difference between the mere social 
rebel and the maker of institutions, for, although 
Napoleon was also a destroyer, he gave the 
Revolution lasting effect and left behind him 
laws, which still govern France, and the prin- 


ciple of nationality by which the world is still 
controlled. 


B 
(2а AND 20) PITT AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE 


The scene is transferred to England. Show 
effects of the Revolution on English feeling and 
thought, and how Pitt, 
carrying out a series of реасе- 
ful reforms, was driven into 
war (1793) and attempted to 
form alliances with European 
Powers, each of which broke 
down and left France and 
Britain fighting a duel (1707- 
1802). Explain how Pitt re- 
signed in 1801 and returned in 
1804 (the year that Napoleon 
became Emperor), only to die 
in 1806. 


(34) WATERLOO AND 118 

RESULTS 
OTTOMAN Go back a little to show how 
EMPIRE Napoleon’s Empire reached 


its greatest extent (see Fig. 64) 
and how he broke with Russia. 
a. | The decline begins with the 
."| retreat from Moscow (1812) 
and ends with the Battle of 
Leipzig, the “Battle of the 
Nations" (1813), followed by 
Napoleon's first abdication 
(1814) and the “Hundred 
Days,” ending with Waterloo 
(1815) and Napoleon’s cap- 
ture. Emphasize the effects of 
Napoleon's overthrow—viz. the restoration of 
the pre-Napoleonic conditions by the Treaties 
and the driving underground of the force of 
nationalism which soon afterwards caused 
the crushed nationalities to break out in 
revolt. 


(36) NAPOLEON As EMPEROR AND CAPTIVE 


Try to show what the fall of Napoleon meant 
to Europe. As Emperor he kept Europe in a 
state of war. As captive he watched Europe 
struggling to realize the benefits of the Revolu- 
tion which had made his rise possible. 
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(44) SEA POWER AND NAPOLEON'S FALL 

Explain that Napoleon was overthrown by his 
inability to command the sea. From Trafalgar 
(1805) Napoleon developed his “Continental 
System” by which he hoped to crush Britain 
out of existence by depriving her of Continental 
markets, Britain's sea power made it possible 
for her— 

1. To win the Peninsular War (1808-1814). 

. То keep in touch with the Continent 

throughout the struggle, 


(10) Тик Peasants Ser Frer 

Show that the most obvious effect of the 
Revolution was the liberation of the peasants. 
Notice peasant proprietors in France as com- 
pared with the English land system—landlord, 
farmer, and labourer, 


(2a) NAPOLEON AND BRITISH TRADE 

Trace the further course of the Industrial 
Revolution during the war. Expand the account 
of England's “Continental System," mentioned 


Fic. 65 
Lord Nelson (1758-1805) 


One of the breahers of Napoleon's might. 


% To continue to open up imperial markets 
throughout the world. 


(40) NELSON, NAPOLEON, AND WELLINGTON 

A biographical study of these three leaders 
will serve to bring out the essential points of the 
struggle and the reason why it resulted as it did. 


SOCIAL 
(та) “Tue Кіснтѕ or MAN" 

The effects of the Revolution on French 
society may be studied through the document 
called the “Declaration of the Rights of Man.” 
“Men are born free and equal in their rights.” 
What did this mean in the after years? From 
this point a good lesson on the growth of the 
tights of the people from then onward can be 
given. 

7—(727-11) 
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The Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) 
A successful soldier and an unsuccessful 
politician, 

in 4a (Political), and show how Britain was able 
to defy its worst effects by smuggling goods into 
the Continent and by opening up new markets, 
Napoleon's reference to the British as "а nation 
of shopkeepers” reminds us that cheap produc- 
tion was progressing rapidly in England during 
the war, Note the passing of the Com Law 
(1815) and measures against Trade Unions 
(1799 and 1800). 
(2b) LAND AND INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR 

Emphasize the rapid spread of the Agrarian 
Revolution through the need for enclosures of 
small farms to make large estates. The object 
of this was to produce more food at home when 
there were more mouths to feed and less oppor- 
tunity to import. As to the progress of industry, 
some very striking figures can be given to show 
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the enormous strides made in the production of 
cotton, linen, silk, coal, iron, etc., and the rapid 
advances made in engineering, roads, canals, 
and so on, 


(за) THE EFFECTS OF WAR 


Give some account of the miserable state of 
Europe after the war. All the rights which the 
French Revolution should have secured were 
denied to the peoples of Europe. At the same 
time the gradual spread of the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution made the social and 
economic difficulties greater, especially in France 
Germany, and Italy. 


(30) DiscoNTENT IN GERMANY AND ITALY 


Show how the peoples of Germany and Italy 
suffered as a result of the war, and how the trail 
was laid for revolution, largely through the 
evil influence of Austrian interference. 


(44) THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 


The scene changes to England, where the Tory 
government failed to cope with the discontent 
among the poorer classes except by repression. 
(Note the Six Acts, 1819.) 


(45) BLANKETEERS AND PETERLOO 


Give detailed examples of the discontent in 
the story of— 

(а) The March of the Blanketeers, 1817. 
These were Lancashire artisans who intended to 
march on London, but, like the Jacobites, only 
got as far as Derby. 

(0) The Manchester Massacre at Peterloo 
(r819). А meeting at St. Peter's Fields of 
about 40,000 in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 
Note the influence of Orator Hunt. Magistrates 
ordered crowd to be charged by cavalry. Several 
killed and wounded: hence the name Peterloo. 


Group Work 


I. Make three community maps showing: 
(а) state of Europe in 1789; (0) state of Europe 
in 1810; (c) state of Europe at the final peace 
(1815). 

2. Class in five sections study respectively 
details of the lives of Robespierre, Napoleon, 
Pitt the Younger, Nelson, and Wellington. 
Compare notes. 


3. Debate whether Napoleon should be exiled 
in 1815. 

4. Make a chart showing the progress of the 
most important British industries during the 
period 1789—1815. 

5. Study poems dealing with events of this 
period—e.g. Campbell’s Hohenlinden, Wolfe's 
Burial of Sir John Moore, Tennyson's Waterloo. 

6. Read a passage to the class from a tale 
dealing with this period—e.g. Dicken's A Tale of 
Two Cities, Doyle's Brigadier Gerard, Newbolt's 
Taken From the Enemy. 

7. Begin a Time Chart for the nineteenth. 


century. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write a brief account of the "Reign of 
Terror.” 

2. Ona blank map of Europe put in names of 
places connected with the Napoleonic Wars. 

3. Study pictures of soldiers, sailors, arma- 
ments, etc., of the Napoleonic period, and write 
down your impressions of the differences between 
them and those connected with the Great War 
(1914-1918). 

4. What was the importance of the Battle of 
Trafalgar? 

5. How did the wars with Napoleon affect 
British agriculture, industry, and trade? 

6. Write an account of the march oí the 
Blanketeers as if you were one of them. 

7. Begin your own Time Chart for the nine- 
teenth century. 


Lessons 5 and 6 (Political) and 5 
(Social) 


POLITICAL 


(5а) THE REVOLUTIONS ОЕ 1830 AND 1848 


Show the ideas of Metternich, Austrian Chief 
Minister, for keeping the peace in Europe after 
the war (the Age of Metternich, 1815-1848), and 
compare this with the plan of the League of 
Nations to-day. Show how his influence in 
Germany and Italy led to the outbreaks of 1830 
and 1848 and their results. In both Revolutions 
France played a leading part, bringing about а 
change of government there. 


THIRD-YEAR HISTORY 


(50). PRINCE METTERNICH AND JOSEPH 
MAZZINI 


Treat the history of this period biographically 
through the lives of the two great antagonists, 
the Austrian, Metternich (1773-1859), and the 
Italian, Joseph Mazzini (1805-1872). 


(ба AND 6b) THE WHIGS AND THE GREAT 
REFORM BILL 


Show that in England during the same period, 
instead of revolution, reform took place. Note 
that the Reform Bill 
(1830-1832) was a Whig 
measure, but the meas- 
ures of reform immedi- 
ately preceding it (e.g. 
repeal of Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, 1828, and 
Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 1829) were carried 
by the Tories, now grad- 
ually changing through 
the influence of younger 
men, like Peel. Explain 
that the Reform Act of 
1832 gave the vote to 
the new Middle Class of 
capitalists. 


SOCIAL 


(а AND 50) EFFECT 
OF THE REFORM OF 
PARLIAMENT 


Make clear the effect 
of the reform of Parlia- 
ment. Measures were 
passed connected with national education (1833), 
abolition of slavery, factories (see Lesson 8a 
(Social) below), the Poor Law (1834), and town 
government (1835), and now the road was 
cleared for the establishment of the rights of 
the lower classes which became more insistent. 
Note the beginning of the Chartist Movement 


(1837). 


Brougham 


Group Work 
I. Class in three sections examine the history 
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of the Revolution of 1830, the Revolution of 
1848, and the Great Reform Bill 1830-1832, 
respectively, and compare notes. 

2. Hold a debate on the need for (a) Factory 
Acts, (D) new Poor Law, in 1834. 

3. Make a chart showing measures of reform 
carried out between 1828 and 1835, and their 
effect. 

4. On a map of England put in areas repre- 
sented in Parliament before and after 1832. 

5. The teacher might read or paraphrase 
extracts from Cobbett's Rural Rides dealing with 


Durham 


William IV 
Fic. 67 
The Great Reform Bill, 1832 


A contemporary cartoon, showing the three Whig Leaders persuading the King 


to take the final plunge. 


Parliamentary Reform and from Macaulay’s 
account of the passing of the Bill. 


EXERCISES 

1. Study portraits of Metternich and Mazzini 
and write character sketches comparing these 
two leaders. 

2. Try to find out something of the history 
of your own neighbourhood in the matter of 
Parliamentary representation, 

3. Write an account of the results of the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832. 
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4. Find out all you can about the Chartist 
Movement and write notes on the results of your 
reading. 


Lessons 7 (Political) and 6 and 7 
(Social) 
These three lessons form a group and cover 


the salient political and social facts connected 
with the Premierships of Peel and Palmerston. 
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SOCIAL 
(ба) THE Corn LAws AND FREE TRADE 


Study the history of the opposition to the 
Corn Laws, and the growth and final develop- 
ment of Free Trade as a result of their repeal. 
This subject should be carried on through the 
great days of Gladstone’s Free Trade Budgets 
and the Liberal opposition to J. Chamberlain’s 
proposals at the beginning of this century, to 


Fic. 68 
Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 


Poet and historical novelist. 


POLITICAL 
(7a) PEEL AND PALMERSTON 


Try to keep to a simple outline of the work of 
Peel as leader of the Conservative Party and the 
effects of his decision to repeal the Corn Laws in 
1846 on the fortunes of his party. Following 
the fall of Peel the Whigs take office and later 
Palmerston fills the gap until the definite 
emergence of modern parties under Disraeli 
and Gladstone after his death in 1865. The Chart 
showing development of Political Parties may be 
studied at this point as a revision of the past and 
as a way of running on to the present situation. 


(7b) LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


In 7b a simplified version of these events may 
be given, emphasizing the emergence of modern 
parties. 


Fic. 69 
Lord Macaulay (1800-1859) 


Politician and historian of England. 


the post-War situation and the gradual move 
towards the re-establishment of Protection and 
Imperial Preference. 


(60) COBDEN AND BRIGHT 
Treat the matter through a biographical study 


of the work of Richard Cobden (1804-1865) and | % 


John Bright (1811-1889), the establishment of 
the Anti-Corn Law League (1838), and the effect 
of this movement since. 


(7a AND 7b) REBELLION AND MUTINY IN CANADA 
AND INDIA 

Some attempt should be made to deal with | 
events in Canada and India in this period from 
a social point of view. All parts of the Empire 
suffered from the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution, and the revolt in Canada (1837- 
1838) and the Indian Mutiny (1857-1858) had 
definite social and economic causes. Show how 
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the revolt in Canada led to the Durham Report 
(1839) and a new Canada Act (1840), and the 
Mutiny to the new Act of 1858 which established 
the Secretaryship of State for Indian Affairs in 
London. 


Group WORK 


1. Draw up a list of important measures con- 
nected with the work of Peel and Palmerston. 

2. Make a table illustrating the growth of 
political parties from the beginnings of the 
Whigs and Tories (under Charles II) to the 
present day. 

3. Debate on whether the Corn Laws should 
be abolished. 

4. Class in four sections study respectively the 
history of the Anti-Corn Law League, Free 
Trade, and Protection to the present day, the 
story of Canada, from 1815 to 1840, the Indian 
Mutiny and its results. Compare notes. 


EXERCISES 


т. Write a brief account of some incident con- 
nected with the life of Palmerston or Peel. 

2. Suppose yourself a poor town dweller in 
England in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Explain the effects on your life of the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. 

3. Read an account of the Indian Mutiny, and 
then write a brief description of it. 


Lessons 8 (Political and Social) 


These two lessons bring together events con- 
nected with the abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire and in the United States. 


POLITICAL 
(8а) Tue AMERICAN Civit WAR 


Keep to an outline of the facts connected with 
Lincoln's life and his work as President of the 
United States. He fought not so much for the 
abolition of slavery as for the Union of the 
American States. The secession of the Southern 
and slave-owning states arose from the opening 
up of the West following the establishment of 
American independence in 1783. The War (1861- 
1865) filled Lincoln's Presidency, and as a result 
of it the slaves were freed. 


IOI 


(80) ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Deal more biographically with these matters, 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) had a most 
romantic life which appeals to most children. 
Make it clear that his work in saving the 
American Union was just as important as that 
of freeing the slaves, 


SOCIAL 
(ба AND 8b) THE ABOLITION or SLAVERY 


Deal with the social aspect of slavery in the 
Empire and the United States. Trace the history 


Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) 


President of the United States of America 

during the War of Secession, or American Civil 

War (1861-1865), by which negro slaves were 
liberated, 


of the slave trade from the early days of the 
colonization of America, and the part played in 
it by Elizabethan sailors, e.g. Sir John Hawkins, 
Explain the work of men like William Wilber- 
force (1759-1833) and how their persistence was 
finally rewarded. Note following details— 

т. Abolition of slave trade in British Empire, 
1807. 
x Prohibition of importation of slaves into 
U.S.A., 1808. 

3. Abolition of slavery in British Empire, 


1833. 
4. Abolition of slavery in U.S.A., 1865. 
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Group Work 

т. Make a map showing the westward advance 
of the United States, and another showing the 
divisions of the states in the war. 

2, Class in three sections study respectively : 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, that of William 
Wilberforce, slavery in the British Empire. 
Compare notes. 

3. Collect pictures of the American Civil War 
and compare them with those illustrating any 
other war which you may have in the class 
collection. 

4. Read to the class a poem about slaves in 
the United States (e.g. Longfellow’s “The 
Slave’s Dream”) or an extract from a tale on the 
same subject (e.g. G. Stables’ For Life and 
Liberty.) 


EXERCISES 

т. Tell briefly the story of the causes and 
results of the American Civil War. 

2. Write a short sketch of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

3. Imagine yourself a negro slave in the West 
Indies in 1833 or in the United States in 1865, 
and say what you owe to Wilberforce or Lincoln. 


Lesson 9 (Social) 


(да and 9b) TRANSPORT IN THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


This lesson stands alone only because it does 
not naturally group itself with any of the sur- 
rounding subjects. The object should be to 
trace the history of methods of transport from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
present day. The following summary may 
help— 

I. Modern road-making begins with Telford 
(from 1802) and Macadam (from 1815). 

2. Canals played an important part in the 
early days of the Industrial Revolution. Open- 
ing of Manchester-Liverpool Canal, built by 
Brindley, 1766. There were hundreds of canals 
by the end of the century. 

3. With the rapid development of railways 
canals began to fall out of fashion. First railway: 
Stockton-Darlington, built by Stephenson, 
opened 1825. 

4. Steamships (driven by paddle) first ap- 


peared in America in 1807, and first crossed the 
Atlantic by 1819. 

5. Note from this point history of motoring, 
aviation, and the use of fuel oil for ships. 


Group Work 


1. Class in six sections study respectively the 
history of development of roads, canals, rail- 
ways, ships, motoring, aviation. 

2. Then build up a chart showing important 
details gathered in various branches of above. 

3. Collect pictures illustrating the history of 
transport since 1766. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find out all you can about transport during 
the last тоо years in your own neighbourhood. 

2. How has invention applied to methods of 
transport helped the development of industry in 
our country? 

3. Trace the history of (а) the locomotive or 
(b) the steamship since they were first invented 
until to-day. 


Lessons 9 and xo (Political) 


These two lessons naturally come together, 
and they form a most important study in nine- 
teenth century political history, helping to 
explain, as they should, the development of the 
present situation in the three most important 
states of Western Continental Europe: France, 
Germany, and Italy. 


(9а) THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


А rapid survey of the changes of government 
in France (1815, 1830, 1848, 1852) and of the 
two wars (Danish, 1864: Austrian, 1866) by 
which Bismarck had built up the supremacy of 
Prussia and effected the expulsion of Austria 
from the German Confederation. 

The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 re- 
sulted in the establishment of the German 
Empire and of the Third Republic in France, and 
laid the foundation of bitter feelings (largely 
through the enforced cession of Alsace-Lorraine 
to the German Empire) which lasted until the 
Great War in our own day. 


ma en en see ЕА 
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(9b) BISMARCK AND NAPOLEON III 


А more definitely biographical treatment, tak- 
ing the lives of— 

(а) Prince Bismarck (1815-1898), Chief Prus- 
sian Minister from 1862, and Imperial Chancellor 
1871-1890, and 

(b) Louis Napoleon (1808-1873), exiled from 
France for many years, elected President of 
Second French Republic, 1848, all powerful by 
coup d'étát of 1851, Emperor, 1852. 


Fic. 71 
Count Cavour (1810-1861) 


Italy’s greatest. statesman in the nineteenth 
century and one of the makers of United Italy. 


Their struggle left Bismarck supreme in 
United Germany and Napoleon to die, again an 
exile, in England, two years after the war ended. 


(тоа) Омітү ов ITALY 


The story of Italian Unification should go 
side by side with the above. Trace briefly the 
history of Italy, as divided in 1815, and the 
failure of the revolt in 1848. Sardinia (Savoy 
or Piedmont) maintained her constitution after 
this, under Victor Emmanuel II (1849-1878). 
Cavour became Sardinian Prime Minister in 
1852 and worked for unity on new lines. Note 
following stages— 

I. As result of war between Austria and 
Sardinia helped by France, 1859, Sardinia gains 
Lombardy from Austria. 
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2. Garibaldi's "Thousand" and expulsion of 
Bourbons from Naples and Sicily, 1860. 

3. Italy joins Prussia in war against Austria 
(1866), and gains Venetia. 

4. French driven from Rome as result of 
Franco-German War, 1870-1871. 


(rob) CAVOUR AND GARIBALDI 


Treat these affairs through the lives of two 
great protagonists— 
т. Count Cavour (1810-1861). 


Fic. 72 
Joseph Garibaldi (1807-1882) 


Soldier of Fortune and one of the makers 
of United Italy. 


2. Joseph Garibaldi (1807-1882). 
Showing how each, in their different ways, 
supported by King Victor Emmanuel, made 
Italian union possible. 


Group EXERCISES 

1. Make two community maps: (a) of Ger- 
many, showing the stages in the growth of the 
German Empire; (b) of Italy, showing the 
stages in the making of the union. 

2. Class in four sections gather fuller details 
of the history of Austria, Prussia, France, and 
Italy, respectively, showing their part in making 
the French Republic, the German Empire, and 
the Kingdom of Italy. Compare notes. 

3. Makea list of points of comparison between 
the methods and men used in Bismarck's wars 
and those іп the Great War (1014-1018). 
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4. Debate what should happen to Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1871. 


EXERCISES 


I. Write a character-sketch of Bismarck or 
Napoleon III or Cavour or Garibaldi. 

2. Make a list of the most important events 
connected with the establishment of: (а) the 
Third French Republic; (b) the German Empire; 
(c) the Kingdom of Italy. 


Fie. 73 
Prince Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) 
“The Maker of the German Empire," 


3. Write the experiences you suppose one 
of Garibaldis "Thousand" to have had in 
capturing Sicily. 


Lessons 10-13 (Social) 


We take these lessons here as a group before 
again taking up the thread of political history, 
because Bismarck’s social legislation is a starting- 
point for that of all other countries, and the 
three English lessons follow in a natural sequence 
and allow us to bring the study of each of these 
subjects up to the present day. 


(тоа) BiSMARCK's REFORMS 


Give some account of Bismarck’s work as 
Imperial Chancellor. Explain that he was the 
first great statesman to turn against the old 
ideas of "Go as you please" (laissez-faire), 
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adopting Protection and a tariff in 1879. Show 
that in the German Imperial Parliament 
(Reichstag) there grew up a strong party of men 
demanding wide social reforms (Social Demo- 
crats or Socialists). Bismarck carried many 
laws against the Socialists in order to keep the 
party weak, and in doing so adopted many of 
their proposals himself, to show that rights 
could be given by existing governments. 
Between 1881 and 1890 he carried several social 
measures, including industrial insurance, old 
age pensions, and employers’ liability. 


(rob) BISMARCK AND KARL Marx 


А biographical note can be struck by dealing 
with the rivalry between Bismarck and Karl 
Marx (1818-1883). We must deal with Marx if 
we are to explain the beliefs of many people now 
in the world, especially the Bolshevists. Explain 
that he laid the foundations of new theories (as 
early as 1848). He lived in England from 1849- 
1883, and is buried in Highgate Cemetery in 
London. 


(тта AND 110) TRADE UNIONS IN BRITAIN 


Trace the history of Trade Unions and show 
their influence on the position and rights of 
working men, and on the rise of the Labour 
Party in Parliament. Note the following 
summary— 

т. Decline of the gilds, and the law against 
Unions (combination law), 1800. 

2. This law repealed, 1824. 

3. New law allowing Unions to organize “+0 
determine the scale of wages or hours of labour," 
but not to strike, 1825. 

4. This law repealed, 1875, and lawfulness of 
picketing granted, 1876. 

5. Taff Vale Case made funds of Trade Unions 
liable for any damage done by strikes, 1901. 

6. This repealed by Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 

7. The present position is that members of 
Trade Unions are not forced to pay levy by way 
of contribution to a political fund. 


(12a) Factory Acts OLD AND NEW 

Trace the history of Factory Acts, and show 
how they protected the worker against bad 
conditions of labour. The following is a list of 
the main Acts. С 
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1. Act restricting hours of labour of pauper 
apprentices to twelve hours a day and pro- 
hibiting night work, 1802. 

2. Act restricting all persons to twelve hours 
à day, 1819. This Act broke down. 

3. Several Acts—1833-1850—made it illegal 
to work except between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
(summer) or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. (winter), and 
established ten-hour day for women and children. 


may be attempted by taking particular instances 
of the changes brought about by certain laws— 
e.g. by showing pictures of situation before and 
after 1833. 


(134 AND 13b) Poor Law AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


Try to make clear the present position on this 
most important civic question, which is always 


Fic. 74 
The Council of the Trades Union Congress, just after their Election, 1932 


4. Since 1850 State has interfered more and 
more. Hours of labour have been steadily 
reduced. Note great codifying Act of тоот, 
making sanitary conditions, etc., and since, 
sweated trades have been brought in. Note 
Trade Boards Act, 1909, and establishment of 
Ministry of Labour. 

5. Also applied to mines—boys, girls, and 
women excluded by Act of 1872. Minimum wage 
for Miners, 1912. 

6. Since War great difficulties to maintain all 
the advantages gained before. 


(12b) THE Law, THE MINES, AND THE FACTORY 
WORKER 


A more simple treatment of the same theme 


in danger of causing more difficulty than any 
other social problem. 

т. Poor Law. Attempt a survey from Eliza- 
bethan times. Note specially— 

(а) Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, follow- 
ing Report of Poor Law Commission. This set 
up Boards of Guardians and Relieving Officers, 
and discouraged outdoor relief. 

(b) Poor Law Commission, 1905-1909. Made 
various proposals—e.g. new relief authority (the 
county), Labour Exchanges, National Insurance, 
raising school-leaving age—most of which have 
since been carried out. 

2. National Insurance, rgrr. Note this is not 
Poor Law, but Insurance against evils of un- 
employment. The difficulties since the War have 
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By courtesy of 


The National Gallery 


Fic. 75 
А Day at the Races in the Nineteenth Century 
Note the dress and, methods of transport. 


arisen from the enormous increase of unemploy- 
ment and the consequent inability of the fund 
to stand the strain by itself. 


Group WORK 


1. Class in four sections gather fuller details, 
especially in connection with local conditions, of 
the history of Trade Unionism, the development 


of the Poor Law, the rise of National Insurance, 
and additional schemes (Old Age Pensions, etc.) 
respectively. 

2. From the above inquiries, make а chart 
showing the progress made since 1800 in the 
protection of working people. 

3. Hand in any pictures or printed accounts 
you have come across of strikes, and try to find 
out together what their results have been. 
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4. Debate on— 
(а) Poor Law in 1833-1834. 
(b) Social Insurance to-day. 


EXERCISES 

I. Give a brief account of the work of 
Bismarck as a reformer of the conditions of 
working people. 

2. What are Trade Unions, how did they 
begin, and what do they do? 

3. Describe а workhouse in your neighbour- 
hood, and say why it exists. 

4. Describe the work of a Labour Exchange. 

5. What is the "dole"? Try to explain the 
difference between Poor Law relief and the 
drawing of payments under National Insurance. 


Lessons 11-15 (Political) 


These lessons are taken together here because 
they form a good group for exercises. They 
attempt to show the background of the work of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, as well as their work 
itself and what followed up to the dawn of the 
Liberal victory of 1906. ! 


(тта) EUROPE AND AFRICA 


An account properly presented of the opening- 
up of Africa in the second half of the nineteenth 
century should prove of great interest to children. 
The “scramble for Africa" was part of the 
Imperial movement in which Disraeli was so 
interested. Make clear that up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century little more was known 
to Europeans of the interior of Africa than had 
been known to the Romans. The colonization 
of the South by the Dutch had given Britain a 
new Colony after the Napoleonic Wars. Ву 
1870 most important European Powers had an 
interest in Africa, and the horrors of the 
Belgian Congo led to the Conference of the 
Powers in Berlin (1884-1885) which carved 
Africa out into portions to the various powers 
interested. 


(10) THE DARK CONTINENT 

Give accounts of the work of David Living- 
stone (1813-1873), who first went to Africa in 
1840, and of Henry Morton Stanley (1841-1904), 
Who found Livingstone, discovered the course of 
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the Congo, and explored the Central Lakes 
(1871-1877), afterwards producing a thrilling 
account called Through the Dark Continent. 
These will suffice to bring home to the less 
bright children the reasons why Africa was called 
the “Dark Continent." 


(12a) THE BERLIN CONGRESS 


Give first some general notion of the Parlia- 
mentary reforms of Disraeli (1867) and Gladstone 
(1884-1885), and explain that the social de- 
velopment just outlined in Lessons 9-12 (Social) 
made the country ready for the reforms that 
they were both prepared to give. Disraeli’s 
Imperialism is well illustrated in the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares (1875) and the Berlin 
Congress (1878). Explain the origins of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877, only so far as is 
necessary to make clear the rise of Russia and 
her ambition to become mistress of the Balkans. 
Disraeli’s fear was for India through the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Egypt. “ Peacewith honour” 
was a real triumph for this kind of Imperialism. 


(12b) DISRAELI AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


The story of Disraelis purchase of the 
Khedive's shares will be sufficient to indicate 
Disraeli's belief in the future of the Empire. 
For the rest, say something of the importance 
of the Suez Canal since, and what British pre- 
dominance in it has meant to the strength and 
safety of the Empire. 


(13a) GLADSTONE AND HoME RULE FOR 
IRELAND 

Give a brief sketch of the history of Ireland 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
explain the origin and development of the Home 
Rule movement from the time of the Act of 
Union (1800). The advent of Charles Stewart 
Parnell (1846-1801) strengthened the Party, 
and Gladstone was converted to the idea of 
Home Rule. Note the fate of the two Bills 
(1886 and 1894), and especially their effects on 
English parties. Refer to the Chart of the Parties 
and emphasize the importance of the rise of 
Liberal Unionism under Joseph Chamberlain 
(1836-1914). Complete the survey up to the 
position to-day. 
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(130) GLADSTONE AND PARNELL ` 


А biographical treatment of the careers of 
these two men will bring out all the essential 
points of the struggle and the causes of the 
failure of the Home Rule movement. Note the 
later story and the present position. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL— Drcmaex 20, 1879. 
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FIRST-RATE AT FIGURES! 


Low В, (op) " WONDERFUL I-DOTI WIND AND LIMBII-AT HIS TIME OF LFR, TOO!!I*. 
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(а) On Japan and her position in the Far East 
to-day; and 

(b) On Russia (note rise of the Duma from 
1905, its failure, and the consequent beginnings 
of the movement which ultimately led to the 
Bolshevist Revolution). 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL—Mancn 27, 1880. | 


THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 


By courtesy of v 
This shows Gladstone and Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 
at the time of Gladstone's Midlothian Campaign (1879), 
shortly before the fall of the Beaconsfield Government. 

Gladstone was then 70 years old. 


The Proprietors of “Punch” 


This shows John Bull (Hercules) trying 1o choose 
between Gladstone (Liberal) and Disraeli (Conservative) 
at the time of the General Election of 1880, which gave 

the Liberals a majority of 106 over the Conservatives. 


Fic. 76 s 
Contemporary Cartoons by Sir John Tenniel 


(14a) THE Russo-JAPANESE WAR 


The study of the eastward expansion of 
Russia will present the occasion to say 
something of the important history of 
China and Japan, and how they were affected 
by European culture in the nineteenth 
century. 

Do not attempt details of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904—1905), but try to show the 
effects of the Japanese Victory— 


(140) THE BOXER RISING 


The revolt of the Chinese against Western 
interference as shown in the attack of the Boxers 
(a secret society called the “Order of the 
Patriotic Harmonious Fists") on the European 
Legations at Pekin, may be taken as illustrating 
the disintegrating effect of Western contact, 
from which China has failed to learn the lessons 
gathered by Japan, and this helps to explain her 
present unhappy state. 
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(15а AND 150) THE BOER WAR AND ITs RESULTS 


The Boer War should be taken as an introduc- 
tion to the story of the development of Respons- 
ible Government or Dominion Home Rule in the 
British Empire. The Second Boer War led to 
the granting of this status to South Africa in the 
establishment of the Union (тото). What did 
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problem of irish Home Rule. Survey the 
present position of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


Group Work 


I. Make two community maps— 
(a) of Africa, showing— 


South African Railways 


Fic. 77 


A View of Modern Johannesburg 


thismean? The right of the Colonies to govern 
themselves through a Cabinet maintained by the 
votes of the Colonial Parliament and responsible 
for its acts not to the British Government but 
to their own elected Parliament. This begins 
with the Durham Report (1839) and the Canada 
Act (1840), and develops in the creation of the 


” Dominion of Canada (1867), the Commonwealth 


of Australia (rgor), and the Union of South 
Africa (тото). Show also that it was applied 
to Southern Ireland in the establishment of the 
Trish Free State (1922) as a solution of the 


(i) The division between the Powers (1885), 
(ii) The scene of the Boer Wars (1880 and 
1899-1902), 
(ii) Modern Egypt; and 
(b) Russia, Siberia, and the Far East, showing 


China and Japan and the holdings of the various 
European Powers in the nineteenth century and 
to-day. 

2. Class in two sections, make notes on the 
work respectively of Disraeli and Gladstone, and 


compare. 
3. Class in five sections, study in greater detail 
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respectively the history of events connected 
with: the Berlin Congress, the Irish Home Rule 
movement, the Boxer Rising, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the Second South African 
War. Compare notes. 

4. Make a chart containing details of the 
history and present position of Dominion Home 
Rule in the British Empire. 
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James Keir Hardie (1856-1915) 


Scottish Labour Leader and one of the 
Founders of the modern Labour Party. 


5. Make a list of the achievements of English- 
men during Queen Victoria's reign (1837-1901). 

6. Debate on Irish Home Rule (1886 or 1894). 

7. Collect and catalogue pictures on any of 
these events. 


EXERCISES 


т. Write a short composition comparing the 
character, life, and work of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. 

2. Imagine yourself either a Chinaman in the 
Boxer Rising or a Japanese soldier in the Russo- 
Japanese War, and write your impressions. 

3. Study maps of Africa and of the Far East 
and note the position of any place you come 
across in your reading on the events connected 
with this period. 

4. What is Dominion Home Rule? Give 
what details you can of its present position. 

5. Explain the importance of the Suez 
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Canal. What does Britain owe to Disraeli in 
this connection? ^ 


Lessons 14-15 (Social) 


These two lessons round off the more definitely 
social history of our own country, and will give 
an opportunity to complete the survey in this 
sense up to our own day. 


(тда) LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The object is to show what the State has done 
and is doing in connection with Public Health 
and Housing conditions. A start should be 
made from the knowledge that the children will 
already have of the activities of the Municipality 
in drainage, dust-removing, public baths, etc., of 
the medical officer in the schools and clinics, 
and of the Council in housing estates on which 
some of the children may live. From this point 
trace the history of Local Government in Eng- 
land and of the Public Health Acts. The 
following may help— 

т. English Local Government very ancient, 
but decayed until revival in nineteenth century 
by Municipal Reform Act, of 1835. 

2. Public Health Acts of 1848 and 1875. 

3. County Councils established, 1888. 

4. Rural and Urban District Councils estab- 
lished, 1894. 

5. Note that Local Government Board (set 
up 1870) has now been superseded by the 
Ministry of Health, thus emphasizing the most 
important duty of Local Government. 


(14b) THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 


Keep more to facts within local knowledge of 
children and co-ordinate with lessons in Hygiene. 


(15a) EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Trace the history of public education. Note 
the medieval monastery, the English Grammar 
and Public Schools, and the work, especially in 
the early nineteenth century, of the British and 
Foreign School Society (founded 1808), and of 
the later National Society (Church of England). 
From early nineteenth century, Exchequer 
grants were made, but the Education Act of 
1870 established School Boards, and Act of 189x 
made Elementary Education free to all. Since 
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then great progress. Note development of 
Secondary Education since Balfour's Act of 
1902, when County Councils and County 
Borough Councils took over this work. In the 
twentieth century schools have been improved 
in every way, and medical services, feeding of 
necessitous children, juvenile employment 
bureaux, etc., have extended the scope of the 
Education Authorities. Bring in with this the 
progress of cheap forms of literature and the 
growth of newspapers. 


(150) ScHooLs or TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


A simpler treatment with the aid, where 
possible, of pictures, to show progress made. 


Group WORK 

т. Collect and examine details of the work of 
your Local Authority in Public Health, Housing, 
and Education." 

2. Class in three sections study the progress 
made in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in Public Health, Housing, and Education 
respectively, and then draw up a chart detailing 
the results of these inquiries. 

3. Collect and catalogue pictures of town halls 
and other municipal buildings, hospitals, schools, 
etc., as they were and as they are. 


EXERCISES 

I. Write an account of the work of the 
Council in your own district in connection with 
Public Health. 

2. Write a short history of your own school. 

3. Describe a Council Housing Estate and 
explain the advantages that citizens derive from 
it. 


Lessons 16 (Political) and 16 and 
17 (Social) 


These three lessons are intended to cover the 
political history of Great Britain from 1906 to 
1014, and to explain the social effects of scientific 
invention and Imperial development during the 
twentieth century. They bring us up to the 
point where it is convenient to begin a study of 
the Great War, its causes, course, and results, 
with which the rest of the course will be 
concerned. 


POLITICAL 
(ба) THE LIBERALS IN POWER 


Some explanation should be given of the 
importance of the Liberal victory of 1906, for 
this marked a reaction against Chamberlain’s 


Lady Oxford and Asquith 


By courtesy of 
Fic. 79 
H. H. Asquith (afterwards Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith) in 1912 
This was the year following the passing of the Parliament 
Act, The Liberal Prime Minister was then 60. 


proposal for Tariff Reform, and led to a new lease 
of life for Free Trade. It also gave the Liberals 
such an overwhelming majority that they were 
able to carry many measures of social reform 
before the crisis of 1909-11 made them depend- 
ent on the Irish and Labour Parties. The 
Liberal measures were strongly influenced by 
Socialist ideas (note the Fabian Society). 
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Among them were Trade Union Acts,. Trade 
Board Act, Workmen's Compensation Act, Old 
Age Pensions, Social Insurance, Labour Ex- 
changes. Explain the struggle with the Lords, 
arising out of Lloyd George's Budget of 1909, 
and what came of it in the Parliament Act of 
тдтт (viz.: (а) A Money Bill passes within one 
month of leaving the House of Commons, the 
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John Burns (Born 1858) 


Famous Trade Union and Political Leader 
and the first Labour Cabinet Minister, 


Speaker deciding what is a Money Bill; (b) 
Other Bills, if rejected by Lords, must be signed 
by the King after being sent up to the Lords in 
three successive sessions—minimum two years). 


(160) THE LIBERALS AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Outline the history of the 1906 election and 
explain that this Parliament contained twenty- 
nine Labour Members, as well as other work- 
men’s representatives (e.g. eleven miners). Con- 
tinue the story of the growth of the Labour 
Party up to the time that it formed a Govern- 
ment after the War. 


SOCIAL 
(16a) Motor Cars, AIRCRAFT, AND WIRELESS 


Show the influence of scientific invention on 
the history of the twentieth century. Note 
steam coaches in England in first half of the 
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nineteenth century. Then came researches on 
the petrol engine and the arrival of the motor 
car by 1900. Aircraft, in which experiments 
had already been made, soon developed from 
this. By 1900 Count Zeppelin was successfully 
experimenting with his airship, and in 1903 the 
American Wright Brothers were flying an aero: 
plane for one minute. In 1909 Blériot, the 
Frenchman, crossed the English Channel. In 
1919 two Englishmen made the first trans- 
Atlantic flight. The globe has since been en- 
circled by a Zeppelin (three weeks) and an acro- 
plane (nine days). In the case of wireless, note 
first the advances in electricity for light and 
power and then for telegraph. (N.B. First 
English telegraph, 1843, first submarine cable, 
Dover-Calais, 1851.) Marconi's first successful 
wireless experiment, 1895. First trans-Atlantic 
talk, 1927. 

Emphasize the following points— 

т. Тһе extraordinarily short time in which 
these powers have been developed, as compared 
with earlier changes. 

2. Their uses apart from mere pleasure. 

3. That they only mark mechanical changes, 
which should not hide from us the beauties of 
nature, and so on, which can still be enjoyed 
without them. 


(165) Gornc ROUND THE WORLD—PAsT AND 
PRESENT 


A comparative treatment of Drake's three- 
year voyage round the world (1577-1580) and 
the first Zeppelin journey round the world 
(three weeks) would suffice to bring home the 
marvel of these changes. (For fuller details of 
English flying see pamphlets issued at Croydon 
Aerodrome.) 


(17a) TRADE AND EMPIRE UNITY 


Try to bring out the effect of invention upon 
the Empire, bringing its various parts closer 
together. Note the abandonment of idea of 
Imperial Federation towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, and in its place the notion 
of unity through trade interests. This has come 
nearer since the War, and, with the coming of а 
Tariff, the latest Imperial Conference (at 
Ottawa, 1932) has already made arrangements to 
carry Imperial Preference into effect. 
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Recruiting Scene Outside Great Scotland Yard, Westminster, in August, 1914 


(17b) AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

Give the history of Imperial Conferences, 
since the first in 1887, and the story of the 
Ottawa Conference (1932) with plenty of 
pictures, easily procurable. 


Group WORK 

т. Draw up a list of measures passed by 
Parliament under the Liberal Government 
between 1906 and 1914. 

2. Class in three sections respectively look 
up details of the history of motor-cars, aircraft, 
and wireless telegraphy during the last half 
century, and compare notes. 

3. Collect pictures of the above and arrange 
in order of subjects and dates. 

8—(727-п) 


4. Hold an Imperial Conference and discuss 
Empire Unity through trade privileges. 


EXERCISES 


т. Trace the rise of the Labour Party in 
Parliament. 

2. On an outline map of the world put in the 
main airways, with dates when the various 
stations were set up. 

3. Look up some facts in the life of Marconi 
and write a short composition on wireless 
telegraphy. 

4. Imagine the ghost of Sir Francis Drake 
going round the world in a Zeppelin. Write 
what you suppose his impressions would 
be. 
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Lessons 17 and 18 (Political) and 
18 (Social) 
These three lessons deal with the causes and 


course of the Great War. Unless the political 
and social courses are taken in distinct half- 


AT THE FRONT! 


Every fit Briton 
should join our brave men 
at the Front. 


ENLIST NOW. 


By courtesy of C.R.O., Central London 
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A Recruiting Poster 


A poster used їп the early days of the Great War 
(1914-1918) to encourage men to join the Army. 


years, the order should be 17 (Political), 18 
(Social), 18 (Political), the order we shall adopt 
here. 


POLITICAL 


(17a) THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Give some account of the making of the 
opposing alliances since the Franco-German War, 
thus— 


I. Dual Alliance of Germany and Austria, 
1879. 

2. Triple Alliance formed by Italy joining 
these, 1882. 

3. Dual Alliance of France and Russia, by 
1895. 

4. Triple Entente (“Understanding”) between 
Britain and France (and Russia), from 1907. 

Next explain how the trouble in the Balkans, 
following the Balkan Wars (1012, 1013), led to 
difficulties between Austria and Servia and 
caught up the intricate system of alliances so 
that no country could escape the conflict. The 
Balance of Power maintained peace for many 
years, but it proved useless in the end as a 
balance. Explain the special position of Belgium 
and why we entered to protect her. 


(17b) TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE 

Attempt a more simple treatment by concen- 
trating on more graphic details of the situation 
caused by the murder of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand in June, 1914, and how the great states of 
Europe took sides as a result of the alliances in 
which they were held. 


SOCIAL 


: (184) THE GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS AND PEACE 


EFFORTS 


Explain how the growth of armaments and 
efforts to establish permanent peace went on side 
by side. All the great States on the Continent 
had a system of conscription (originated by 
Napoleon I), while Britain depended upon a 
small voluntary army and her system of Terri- 
torials (founded by Haldane, 1907). Emphasize 
the importance of the British Navy with 
reference to the Empire, and of the growth of the 
German Navy under the Kaiser (William IT) and 
Germany's desire for colonial possessions. As 
to peace efforts, point out the ineffectiveness of 
Metternich's European Congresses, of what was 
called the Concert of Europe, and of the Peace 
Conferences at the Hague, 1899, 1907. As these 
came to nothing, the world lacked the means of 
preventing the War by agreement. 


(18b) ARMS AND THE MEN 
Try to show how the various inventions 
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connected with war made men more helpless to 
hold trouble in check when once it became 
serious. 


POLITICAL 
(18a) STAGES OF THE WAR 


'The enormous series of events must somehow 
be condensed. Concentrate | chiefly on the 
Western Front, and with the aid of a map (like 
the one shown here) explain how 
trench warfare began after the 
failure of the first German rush 
and the “Miracle of the Marne" 
(1914). Show that the Germans 
were now fighting on two fronts 
and explain how they switched 
from the British-French front to 
the Russian front by turns, and 
that this went on until the Russian Б 
Revolution іп 1917. The following 
may be given as the main stages— P 

I. 1914. Failure of first German 
drive, though they 
succeeded in reach- 
ing French frontier, 
through Belgium. 
British retreat from 
Mons. Battle of 
Marne. Trench war- 
fare. Failure of Germans to break 
through at Ypres. 

2. 1915. Russians driven back. Italy joins 
Allies. Failure at Dardanelles. Air 
raids and submarines. 

3. 1916. Germans fail to take Verdun. Battle 
of the Somme (first appearance 
of the “ТалЕ”). Rumania joins 
Allies. 

In Britain conscription and Lloyd 
George's “Coalition.” 
Battle of Jutland. 

4. 1917. Submarine campaign unlimited. 
Entry of U.S.A. Russian Revolu- 
tion and exit. 

British enter Jerusalem. 

5. 1918. Foch Commander of all Allies. 
Failure of German offensives. Ger- 
man retreat. German revolution 
and flight of Kaiser. Armistice. 
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The causes of the final victory were— 

I. The failure of the German submarine cam- 
paign. 

2. The effectiveness of the British blockade. 

3. The entry of America (1917). 

Emphasize that many nations and their 
civilians were involved. 


(180) How THE War was Foucut 
It will probably be more effective to take two 
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types of fighting and compare them—e.g. the 
trench warfare of the Western Front which 
lasted most of the War, and the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, which was an attempt, that failed, to 
make the War more open. 


GROUP EXERCISES 


1. Class in five sections examine parts played 
by Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia respectively in the approach of the War. 
Compare notes. 

2. Gather pictures and notes about the War 
in its various stages and on its various fronts. 

3. Make community maps of (а) Europe, and 
(b) the world, and put in the names of the most 
important places and areas connected with the 
War. 

4. Debate on how to stop war in 1914. 

5. Select a short extract for reading to the 
class from some book dealing with the history 


- 


of the War (e.g. Buchan and Newbolt: Days to 
Remember. 


EXERCISES 


т. What was the Balance of Power and how 
was it that it failed to prevent war? 
2. Describe a war memorial or some imple- 
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an attempt at a survey of the state of Europe, 
Britain, and the British Empire after the War. 


POLITICAL 
(тда) THE TREATIES AND THE LEAGUE 
A general outline of the settlement should be 
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Pre-War Europe 
These two maps show the territorial effect of the Treaties which ended the Great War (1914—1918). 


ment of war (e.g. a tank) which you have seen, 
and write your thoughts while looking at it. 

3. Describe a day in the life of a soldier or 
sailor in the Great War, as you suppose it to have 
been. 

4. In what ways did the Great War differ from 
any other war of which you have read or heard ? 

5. Write a list of the lessons you think the 
peoples of the world should have learned from 
the Great War. 


Lessons 19 and 20 (Political and 
Social) 


These lessons complete the general course with 


Fic. 85 
Post-War Europe 


attempted. The best way to tackle this is in 
three parts— 

т. The New Map of Europe. With the aid of 
two maps, of pre-War and post-War Europe 
(like those given here) show the new states which 
the treaties brought into existence, and to what 
extent the territory of Germany and her Allies 
suffered in this direction. Note specially the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary and Western 
Russia, the division of Prussia by the re-creation 
of Poland and the recession to France of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

2. The Creation of the League of Nations to 
maintain and foster peace. Different from any 
previous attempts to make the machinery of 
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perpetual peace, in that it has a permanent 
existence. Note the various organs: Council, 
Assembly, Secretariat, International Court, 
International Labour Office, 

(See League of Nations Posters, p. 213.) 
_ 3. Reparations and Debts. The arrangements 
for the discharge of these have completely 
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Government, 1924; General Strike, 1926; 
Second Labour Government, 1929; National 
Government, 1931. (See chart of history of 
parties, issued with this volume.) 


(200) How WE ARE GOVERNED 
А general survey of the system of government 


Planet News, Ltd, 
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The Assembly of the League of Nations in Session 


broken down. [Deal more fully with this in 
19 (Social). ] 


(19b) How THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WAS BorN; 


In 19) give a simple account of the urge to 
peace in the last days of the War, especially in 
America. Show how President Wilson struggled 
with Clemenceau over this, and won to this 
extent, that no state could sign a treaty without 
also binding itself to support the League. 


(20a) BRITISH GOVERNMENT AFTER THE WAR 


Show the effect of the War on Britain and 
her Government. Nofe.—The Representation of 
the People Act (1918) and votes for women, 
extended to all on same conditions as men in 
1928. Break-up of Lloyd George's Coalition 
Government; reversion to parties; first Labour 


should here be given, showing the present 
position as simply as possible. 


SOCIAL 
(тда) REPARATION AND DEBTS 


Try to show the social and economic effects 
of the War. Explain breakdown of the cycle of 
exchange through Germany's loss of markets 
which she has never recovered. It has been 
found that reparations could not be paid unless 
Germany recovered her industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity, but many people, especially 
the French, think that she cannot be allowed 
to do this without again becoming a danger. 
Debts cannot be paid unless reparations are 
paid, and so the depression goes on. 

Note some of the results of this situation, not 
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only in unemployment and starvation, but in 
methods of government—e.g. Italy. 


(19b) UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITs CAUSES 


Start from the knowledge of the children. 
What, for example, is the cause of the queue 
outside a Labour Exchange? Notethe influence 
not only of the War (which is often blamed too 
much) but of the progress of inventions which 
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Australia; Dependency, like India; or Crown 
Colony, like Jamaica or Kenya. 

Any time left should be devoted to a general 
revision of the whole course. 


Group Work 

1. Make two maps, one of pre-War and one of 
post-War Europe, showing how the frontiers of 
European states changed as a result of the War. 


Planet News, Ltd. 
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The Great Imperial Economic Conference in Session at Ottawa, 1932 


constantly displace man-power—e.g. the re- 
placement of coal by oil in industry and trans- 
port, and the mechanization of clerical work. 


(202 AND 200) THE EMPIRE AFTER THE WAR 


The object is to give a final survey of the world 
situation from the point of view of the British 
citizen. The lesson may be taken in the form 
of a journey through the various parts of the 
Empire, noticing their government, conditions 
of life, agriculture, industry, commerce, etc. Use 
plenty of pictures (of which there are hosts 
available—e.g. of the Empire Marketing Board) 
and maps. Use maps of the Empire showing 
what type of Imperial unit is referred to: ie. 
Self-governing Dominion, like Canada апа 


2. Collect pictures and facts concerning the 
League of Nations and its work. 

3. Class in three sections find out more about 
Reparations, War Debts, and Unemployment, 
respectively, and compare notes. 

4. Make a chart in three columns and put in 
the names of various parts of the British Empire 
according to the method of government. 

5. Complete the Time Chart of the twentieth 
century up to the present day and see that all 
the pictures in the class collection are properly 
catalogued. 


EXERCISES 


т. Briefly describe the purpose and work of 
the League of Nations, 
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2. Make a list of states belonging to the 4. Compare the life of a boy in any part of the 
League of Nations and find where each is on a British Empire overseas you care to choose, 


map of the world. with your own. 
3. Describe the present government of Great 5. Complete your own Time Chart of the 
Britain. twentieth century up to the present day. 
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VARIATIONS ON THE MAIN SYLLABUS 


We have already expressed the hope that 


those who prefer to adopt some other method of. 


treatment than the one given here in the 
general three-year course will, nevertheless, find 
the details given helpful in building up their 
syllabuses, and in setting group work and exer- 
cises. The method of dealing with the whole 
field through emphasis on aspects finds some 
favour among teachers of to-day, and the 
following suggestions are made as a guide to 
those who prefer such a method. 


Periodic Treatment . 


Here we should try to find a certain number 
of periods, each with a central theme, round 
which we may build up a series of lessons. If 
we consider a full three years, we may allow 
ourselves six such periods, each to cover a six- 
months'course. The following six would appear 
to be the most exhaustive— 

1. The break-up of the Roman Empire. 

2. Feudalism. 


3. Renaissance and Reformation. 

4. The Age of Discovery and the Period of 
Colonial Expansion. 

5. The War of American Independence, the 
French Revolution, and their effects. 

6. The Industrial Revolution and its results. 


Topic Treatment 


By this method an attempt is made to find a 
certain number of topics, each of which is dealt 
with separately throughout the whole epoch in 
which they each have force. Here again balí- 
yearly courses are desirable, and the follow- 
ing six topics appear to cover the ground as 
adequately as any— 

I. Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 

- Government and Liberty. 
. Colonization and Empire. 
. Religion and Culture. 

- Social Reform. 

. Science and Invention. 


Du A w N 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 


The general plan outlined in this article has 
emphasized the desirability of making a com- 
plete chronological survey in the normal Senior 
School course up to the age of 14. It follows 
that any syllabus of work proposed for a further 
period of school life, to provide for the needs of 
any children who stay beyond the present 
statutory period, or to meet the unlikely even- 
tuality of an ultimate raising of the school- 
leaving age, will be supplementary to the 
general scheme. In formulating- any such 
supplementary courses, therefore, detachment is 
a danger to be specially avoided. 

With this in view the following suggestions 
have a fourfold object, namely— 

т. To offer in each case a course which, being 
a specialized treatment of topics already broadly 
dealt with, may be said to grow out of the 
general scheme. 


2. To provide, by continued contact with the 
ground already covered, for revision of the 
general scheme. 

3. To cater for the special needs of older 
children without losing sight of the fact that, 
after all, they still belong to the elementary 
school. 

4. To select topics which can be given, without 
undue strain, a civic emphasis. 

The seven courses suggested below are each 
arranged for a half-year, and in twenty lesson 
topics, to maintain the principle, on which we 
have laid stress throughout, that time must 
be allowed for group and private exercises. 


Civics 
We use this much-abused term for want of a 
better. It does not mean a narrow study of the 
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details of government, but the background of 
all the problems which face the modern citizen. 
This course, then, is a kind of summary of the 
others which follow— 
т. How Society has grown up. 
2. What the State is, and how it functions. 
3. The Business of Government; national, 
local, and imperial. 
4. Growth of the British Parliament up to 
1688. 
5. The British Parliament since 1688. 
6. Тһе Cabinet System and how it works. 
7. Local Government—the larger units. 
8. Local Government—the smaller units. 
9. Imperial Government—the Self-governing 
Dominions. 
то. Imperial Government—India and the 
Crown Colonies. 
тт. The Citizen's Part—the voting system. 
12. The Modern Industrial System—Pro- 
ducers (Employers and  Employed) and 
Consumers. 
13. Trade Unions, how they grew, and what 
they do. 
14. Poverty and Unemployment and how 
they are relieved. 
15. Health and Housing Conditions. 
16. Education, Public and Private. 
17. Newspapers and the part they play in the 
Education of the Citizen. 
18. Religion and the Churches. 
19. Leisure and Amusements. 
20. The British and other Nations. 


The History and Present Position of 
the British Empire 


The object here should be to enlarge upon the 
material on this subject scattered through the 
general scheme of lessons. Both political and 
social aspects should be emphasized. The first 
half is general, and this is followed by a series 
of lessons on particular parts of the Empire, 
concluding with some general indication of 
existing problems of the Empire as a whole— 

1. The Age of Discovery and England's part 
in it. ; 

2. Laying the Foundations in America and 
India. 


3. The Struggle with France and the Seven 
Years' War. 
4. The Loss of the American Colonies. 
5. The Second British Empire. 
6. The Durham Report and Responsible 
Government. 
7. The Spread of Responsible Government, 
8, Growth of Imperial Conferences (from 
1887). 
9. The Third British Empire—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
10. The Empire, the War, and the League of 
Nations. 
тт. The Dominion of Canada. 
12. The Commonwealth of Australia. 
13. The Union of South Africa. 
14. New Zealand and: Newfoundland. 
15. The Irish Free State. 
16. The Problem of Indian Government. 
17. The Crown Colonies—how the various 
types are governed. 
18. Empire Trade and Empire Unity. 
19. Empire Transport. 
20. The British Commonwealth and the World. 


The History of Government 


This is to provide a series of lessons on the rise 
and development of government and the state, 
tracing the story briefly through ancient and 
medieval times, to the modern national and 
democratic system, with special reference to 
Britain— 

т. Government in the Greek City State. 

2. How the Roman Empire was governed. 

3. Government under the Feudal System. 

4. Parliament in England, France, and 
Spain in the later Middle Ages. 

5. The Renaissance and Government, especi- 
ally under the Tudors. 

6. How the Reformation affected Govern- 
ment. 

7. The Stuart Struggle with Parliament. 

8. The “ Bloodless Revolution" and the Bill 
of Rights. 

9. The Rise of the Party System. 

10. Cabinet Government under Walpole. 

ті. George III fails to restore the Power of 
Kings. 
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12. The War of American Independence and 
the Republic of the United States. 

13. The French Revolution and the Rights of 
the Governed. 

14. Napoleon and the European Nations. 

15. The Reform Bill of 1830-1832, and the 
Government of the Middle Class. 

16. Revolutions in Europe in 1830 and 1848 
and their effect on Government. 

17. The Reform Bills of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, and Democratic Government. 

18. Existing Parliamentary Government in 
Britain. 

I9. The War and Government, especially in 
Germany. 

20. Government after the War in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. 


The Growth of Nations 


In this series of lessons an attempt should be 
made to trace the rise of nations in Europe and 
elsewhere, especially since the Renaissance, to 
give some idea of their struggle for independence, 
particularly in the nineteenth century, and to 
show the force of nationalism to-day, not only 
in Europe, but in various parts of the British 
Empire, and in such countries as Japan, China, 
Egypt, and India. 

I. What is a Nation? 

2. The Birth and Growth of the English 
Nation. 

3. The Welsh Nation, and how it was joined 
with the English. 

4. The Scottish Nation and its Union with 
the English. 

5. The Irish Nation, Past and Present. 

6. The Union of the British Nations, and 
their Spread in the British Empire. 4 

7. Nations on the Continent of Europe at the 
Close of the Middle Ages and at the Beginning 
of Modern Times. 

8. The French Nation from the Time of the 
Hundred Years’ War, 

9. The American Nation and the United 
States. 

10. Napoleon and the European Nations. 

II. The German Nation and the German 
Empire. 

12. The Italian Nation and the Union of Italy. 
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13. Nationalism in the Balkans and Turkey. 

14. The triumph of the Japanese Nation. 

15. The Misfortunes of the Chinese Nation. 

16. The Egyptian Nation and its Liberty. 

17. The Nations of the British Common- 
wealth To-day. 

18. The Idea of an Indian Nation. 

I9. The Nations and the League of Nations. 

20. The Nations and the Future. 


Democracy and the Social Services 


In this course it should be possible to give 
older children some notion of the true meaning 
of Democracy, not only as “ government by the 
people for the people" but as a growing prin- 
ciple in society leading to new rights and 
duties in all departments of social life. After a. 
comparison of ancient and modern democracy, 
the course should treat of the recent growth and 
present position of the social services, which. 
are designed to spread as wide as possible the 
enjoyment of liberty and security, which would 
otherwise be denied to the mass of the people. 

т. Democracy, and Government through 
Representation. 

2. Democracy in Ancient Greece, especially 
in Athens. 

3. Representation in the Early English 
Parliament. 

4. Democracy in Early English Local 
Government. 

5. Democracy in Ameríca at the Time of the 
War of Independence. 

6. The French Revolution and Democracy. 

7. The Representation of the Middle Class in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

8. Extension of the Right to Vote, at Home 
and Abroad. 

9. How the People Govern themselves in 
Britain To-day. ) 

10. Democracy at Work Abroad. 

тт. Taxes and how they are used to help the 
Nations. i 

12. Rates and how they are used to improve 
the Conditions of Local Life. 

13. Poverty and how it is relieved. 

14. Unemployment and National Insurance. 

15. Ill-health and the Medical Services. 

16. Slums, and Housing Estates. 


VARIATIONS ON THE MAIN SYLLABUS 


17. Safety and Health in Factory and Mine. 

18. Education for Everybody. 

19. Recreation—Open Spaces and Broad- 
casting. 

20. Democracy To-day and To-morrow. 


Discovery, Invention, and Mechanical 
Progress 
This subject should be treated in the broadest 


possible way. The teacher should not overlook 
the importance of the contributions of the 
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9. Tools and the Craftsman. 

10. The Discovery of Coal. 

тт. Steam Power and its Uses. 

12. Factories and Machines. 

I3. Inventions on the Land. 

14. The Coming of the Locomotive and 
Railways. 

I5. Steamships and Oil Ships. 

16. The Invention of the Motor Engine and 
the Coming of Motor-cars. 

17. Electricity and its Effect on Society. 

18. The Conquest of the Air. 


By courtesy of 


The London Museum 


Fic. 89 


Entrance to the Fleet River, 1550 


Compare this picture with photographs of Fleet Street and its neighbourhood to-day. Why has the 

Fleet River disappeared? What other Thames tributaries have disappeared in modern London? 

Associate their disappearance with invention and mechanical progress leading to industrial central- 
ization and changes in transport. 


people of the ancient past, and, while emphasiz- 
ing the extreme rapidity of many recent de- 
velopments, he should not fail to show that the 
powers which man has harnessed for his use 
have existed throughout the ages. Finally, 
children should be helped to distinguish between 
mere mechanical advances and the progress of 
true civilization. 

1. The Inventions of Primitive Man. 

2. The Discoveries of Nomadic Peoples. 

3. The Limits of the Ancient and Medieval 
World. 

4. Finding New Worlds in the Age of 
Discovery. 

5. “Тһе Days of the Covered Wagon" in 
North America. 

6. Exploring the Interior of Australia. 

7. Opening-up Africa. 

8. Arctic and Ant-Arctic Exploration. 


19. Wireless for Safety, Work, and Pleasure. 
20. The Inventions of Medical Science. 


War and Peace 


The object of this course of lessons is to show 
that history is not so full of wars as it is some- 
times made to appear. The dramatic nature of 
wars has caused their history to stand out in dis- 
proportionate relief, and it is easily forgotten 
that in the past, although wars were then more 
frequent than in recent times, there were great 
periods of peace (e.g. the "Roman Peace"). 
Modern wars become more and more devastating 
through the advance of science, and this can 
only be checked by the determination of men 
and women that permanent peace shall replace 
the drift to war among the nations: 

1. Man seeks Peace in Society. 


* 


% 
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2. TheGrowthof Law and Order in the State. 
3. The Citizen, the Police, and the Law 
Courts. 
4. State versus State. 
5. The Evil of Wars of Aggression. 
6. The Rightness of National Defence. 
. The Growth of Armaments. 
. Scientific Invention and War. 
. Wars, Ancient and Modern. 
. The Horrors of the Great War (1914-1918). 
тт. The Belief in Peace, from the Days of the 
Roman Empire, 


Oo o 


12. The Rise of Nations and their Struggles. 

I3. Past Plans to Prevent Wars. 

I4. The Situation before the Great War. 

I5. The Establishment of the League of 
Nations. 

16. The Organs of the League of Nations: 
(а) Council and Assembly. 

17. The Organs of the League of Nations: 
(b) Secretariat and Permanent Court. 

18. The Work that the League has done. 

19. The Work that the League might do. 

20. What Children can do for Peace. 


of the practical side of Art, the cultural 

aspect would appear to demand more than 
the mere encouragement of the will-to-form— 
doing and making. Boys and girls are so apt to 
think that, if they cannot "draw," there Art 
ends. Later in life they may sigh over the fact 
that, their abilities not having reached the 
heights of humanism seen in a Hals or a Meis- 
sonier, Art must be to them an unknown 
quantity..They may come in contact with 
people who are not a little concerned about what 
artists mean by that strange word “beauty,” 
and gather the idea that after all there must be 
some significance other than they are able to 
feel centring round this thing called Art. Much 
confusion of thought usually results. This could 
be largely avoided if at an eaily age children 
were led to understand that there is this side 
of Art, the side of appreciation, and the necessity 
for its cultivation. It is never too soon to 
initiate the young into this, as psychologists 
will know—and who is more fit to undertake 
this than the teacher of Art? 


Method of Approach 


To interest children about Art from this 
aspect is not so difficult as it at first would seem. 
There are so many opportunities when lessons 
might evolve. Although there are character- 
istics common to all the arts, the drawing teacher 

- will be most at home with the “plastic” or 
“visual” arts or those arts which give pleasure 


| \ULLY recognized as the advantages are 


іс the eye. And pictures are very near the 
hearts of children. 

It is well to remember in attacking such a 
subject that lessons should not descend to long 
lists of names of artists or even to life stories- 


FIG. І 


Early Gothic 
Drawing 
Miniature from "Life 
of St. Cuthbert," Celtic 
illumination—executed 
at Durham, England, 
late twelfth century. 
British Museum, London 


of artists (although with young children “lives” 
are useful), but be rather comparisons of char- 
acteristics of the works of various races, thoughts 
about how forcibly the greatest artists of each 
have been able to express themselves, informa- 
tion about how curious it is that man, at all 
times, has rarely considered otherwise than that 
Art in every shape or form, even to look upon, 
has been fine and splendid and good for him, and 
explanation that Art means everything in life 
which is of any emotional value. 

Two or three lessons of the school year 
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Fic. 2 


"The Virgin of the Rocks" 


Fifteenth century Italian painting by Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1452-1519. 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London 
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devoted injthis way to talks and discussions, 
often quite informal, about Art, will not be 
without pleasure for the teacher. But the un- 
usual must be prepared for—children will be 
found to express their own ideas which will 
require attention. It behoves, therefore, that 
knowledge be of the widest. The suggestions 
which follow it is hoped may help towards this. 
To assist such lessons the teacher should— 


1. Gather together as many reproductions as possible, 
of all varieties of great Art, keeping the collection in 
folios, or at least so that it is conveniently near for 
reference at any time. This is not difficult in these days 
—even the daily papers and periodicals willsupply. The 
children can be encouraged to help. Each reproduction 
should be captioned fully as to title, artist, source, etc. 

2. Supply children with fair-sized notebooks, to last 
the three or four school years, in which all manner of 
information, summaries of talks, qualities which have 
been felt about works, why and how they have been 
attracted or not, etc., can be written. 

3: Interest children in galleries, museums, architec- 
ture, local and otherwise, not forgetting modern work in 
all visualarts, current exhibitions of sculpture, painting, 
crafts, etc. 

4. Read, and pin up for the children, when possible, 
what experts and critics of Art have to say about 
current work, theatres, music, dancing, excavations 
which bring ancient arts to light, literature, etc. Study 
Art from many sides, attend lectures, so as to be able 
to form judgments to pass on to the children. 

5. Be intent upon watching the effects of nature, of 
groupings of figures, etc. 


And now for the lessons—to be augmented or 
cut as thought fit to suit the ability of the 
children being dealt with. In general, however, 
the average child should have no real difficulty 
in taking an intelligent interest, and the teacher 
should find it comparatively easy to arouse any 
dormant faculties by the adoption of the stages 
in " Art Appreciation" which we give here. 


A BASIS FOR FIRST-YEAR LESSONS 


What is Art? 


With children of ten years or younger Art 
should be attacked backward, for interest is 
with their own period. On the other hand, 
primitive types have also a magnetism for them. 
Here could be no better opportunity for the 
teacher, especially as Art is to-day all over the 
world. 

The trend of the lesson could be as follows— 

Both modern Art of this twentieth century 
and the Art of early man, and indeed the early 


years of any style of Art, are experimental. The 
artists of such periods juggle with ideas. 

‘Art to-day is in this stage. The teacher will 
find even with children now that they have 
difficulty in settling down to make purely 
representational drawings as perhaps their 
fathers or grandfathers did. They have merely 
absorbed the character of their age, which is 
weary of doing over and over again what the 
artists before them have done perfectly. 

Modern attack of Art symbolizes the age, an 
age of quick movement. As a whole it is 
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impressionistic, that is it is done while the artist 
keeps a single vision or impression before him. 
He works at tremendous speed in case it escapes 
him. . 

When Art is not at an experimental stage, 
usually about two-thirds of the way through a 
style, the artist works leisurely and there is a 


Fic. 3 
“ Jacqueline de Borgnone" 


Netherlandish School; Painting on wood by 
Mabuse, 1472-1535. 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London 


quiet ease in his work. Compare the leisure in 
а middle Renaissance painting, da Vinci for 
instance, and one of early modern times—Van 
Gogh. The one is polished, refined, the other 
coarse and dynamite-like. 

So, as it is generally accepted, modern Art is 
at the beginning of a new style. The next 
generation will carry on the style, adding a little 
more. The following will do so again, and so on. 
The children themselves are helping in this 
great work. 


When a new style commences the artists can- 
not think intensely for any duration of time. 
Primitive man was like this. He had short 
periods when his powers were strong and intense, 
when he could work at white heat. 

Аз man becomes more civilized or grows up he 
learns to hold his idea for a picture or a pattern 


Fic. 4 


Madonna, by Cimabue, 1240?—1301 
Florence, Italy; Eavly Renaissance. 
Photo, Anderson. 


or a vision over quite a long period of time, often 
formany years. Leonardo da Vinci, in the height 
ot the Renaissance style, worked on the Mona 
Lisa for four years. This kind of man could 
make his picture very intricate, like a puzzle, 
putting into it hundreds of ideas in contrast to 
the first artists of the style, like Cimabue or 
Duccio, who were the first artists in the Renais- 
sance style. Critics and people who know a 
great deal about Art like to unravel the ideas 
which the artist has put into his complicated 
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picture, and indeed love the artist for doing 
it, 

The primitive artist’s work is very simple and 
usually like a pattern, or else it is a symbol to 
remind him of something. His work is not use- 
less because it is simple. A work can be simple 
and yet very, very good. It all depends upon 
whether artists have used their visions well, have 
worked on them with all the powers of which 
they are capable. This always shows in work. 
That is, if the short period of time has had a 


FIG. 5 


From a Brush- 
drawing, Modern, 
School Work 


J. Reddaway 
(aged 12) 


tremendous lot of the artist’s self packed into it 
the work is sure to be excellent. 

The child who loses himself in his work, short 
though the period may be, produces something 
of note, something truly his own. Hence teachers 
realize that children’s work is in the same cate- 
gory as that of primitive man or the early artist 
of a style, and no more can be expected from it. 
The work of a child can be as clear and as 
interesting as an early Gothic drawing. And a 
child likes to be told this. He is glad to know 
that his work can be good although results are 
simple, that he is expressing his own youthful 
age and period, and also at the same time he will 
appreciate the lesson in that if he is to do more 
wonderful things he must teach himself to hold 
on tightly to an idea and work at it as long as 
ever he can. 

Much that is confusing to a child about Art 
can be explained in this way. The “stiff” 
symbolistic sculpture of the early Egyptians 
can be reconciled with the “ease” shown in later 
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work. The strange "stiff" forms which a child 
uses are symbols, The teacher is not averse to 
symbols. The lion is a symbol of courage, letters 
are symbols. The Egyptians carried the idea of 
the symbol very far, much further than any 


Fic. 6 
Egyptian Sculpture 


Rock-cut temple at Abu-Simbel, constructed by 
Rameses II about 660 в.с. 


Photo, Beato 


Fic. 7 
Child's Design 
Work carried out after having seen reproductions of 


works of the Egyptian Age and heard taiks on 
characteristics. G. Brooks, aged 10-11 wears. 


other civilization known to us. They added to 
it terrific solemnity. Horus, Hathor, Isis, and 
Osiris were in the end enormous and awe- 
inspiring. Had these deities been sculptured to 
resemble mere humans too much, they would 
not have satisfied the ideas which the artists of 
that time had. The Egyptians made this aim of 
symbolism into a mighty Art, so much so. that 
it takes rank as very great—as great as the Art 
of Western Europe with its aim to show in oil- 
paint lights, shades, and colours in imitation of 
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hose seen in nature. Here are the two main 
aims of the Art of the world in a nutshell. 

Now folios could be opened and reproductions 
shown. Symbolic works versus imitative could 
be picked out by the children. Naturally in the 
folios they would not discover any reproduction 
of the chocolate-box type or of the sentimental 
ate-Victorian picture, both of which would be 
out of order and would do nothing to evoke 
intelligence. The teacher may be sure of his 
safety when he uses works which have found a 
place in galleries and museums, as expert minds 
ауе sifted out for the public the best examples 
of each civilization and period. Perhaps one 


Fic. 8 


Grotesque, by Michael Angelo, 
Florence, Italy 


Sixteenth century Renaissance. 


day it might be worth setting a trap for the 
children by the introduction of ап insipid, 
sentimental, “ woolly” work into the folios. The 
well-informed teacher would then have no diffi- 
culty in assessing the quality of taste of the 
class being dealt with. It also might be used 
to point a lesson in itself. 


The Practical Part 


If the teacher can afford time he will be able 
to question his class upon much, But at any 
rate a summary of the lesson should be written 
by the children in their notebooks. Such a 
summary could take, in this case, this form— 


1. One age thinks one way and another in another 

way. ; 
2. The Egyptians thought in the symbol way, which 
means that a drawing or other work reminds one of 
something. Symbols are mostly invented out of our 
heads, like the shapes we use for our letters which tell 
us.of sounds. 

3. Painters of Western Europe thought in the real- 
istic way which means that they imitated exactly lights, 
shades, and colours in nature which they had enjoyed 
seeing, 

4. today, artists are beginning to think in a different 
way again. As far as we can tell it is nearer symbolism 
than realism. But they are still trying new ideas. When 
an aim changes, the best artists work with their new 
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aim very fiercely and forcibly, which is often, at first, 
not understood by people who sce the works. Later, 
when ideas become more fixed, the artists grow calmer 
and more thoughtful. Then people understand their 
works easily. I have felt the force in (put here some 
work of an early stage in a style which the children 
have seen) and the quiet and calm in (later work of any 
style again seen, Raphael, еїс.). 

5. In my own work I like expressing my character, 
my feelings for beauty, my ideas. When I look on 
beautiful things it makes me feel glad. 

6. Pattern is the simplest kind of Art, and is meant 
to please not by its likeness to anything in nature, but 


ow 
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by the arrangement of its lines or colours or both, to 
please аз dancing does or a bird singing. All works 
should please in this way if they are good and I can 
feel properly. 

7. My work can be good if I put my whole self into 
it, even although I work at it a short time. When I 
grow older I shall be able to think for longer periods 
and put more into my work as Leonardo da Vinci did, 
or Michael Angelo, or Raphael. 


And actual handwork should be dealt with. 
Two drawings in this case might be executed: 
one, say, of a symbolistic god as the Egyptians 
might have done it or a letter written in the 
manner of hieroglyphics; and two, a cherub 
head as Raphael might have done it—trying to 
arrive at the sense of realism (Fig. 46). In the 
Jatter case the children could look at one another 
and use each other as models. Another exercise, 
instead of the head and of an easier variety, 
would be to design a pattern. The results might 
not be worth a great deal to look at, but the 
unusualness of doing such work will excite, and 
if interest is created the whole will have been 
of real count. 
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A BASIS FOR SECOND-YEAR LESSONS 


The next year it would be good to give some 
information about artists’ mediums and tech- 
niques. Very often too little is said about these. 
By doing so foundations are laid for wider 
appreciation of artists’ immense undertakings 
and labour with materials, and the child will 
be able to note how wide the world of Art is. 


What is Technique, Manner, Style? 


Тһе lessons, for it would be wise to tell a little 
at one time (they might spread over three or 
four months), should be as copiously illustrated 
ав possible. Many actual examples, or at least 


Fic, 11 


“Portrait of a Man” 
Flemish School ; painting 
on wood, by Van Eyck, 
1385?-1441 


National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, London, 


photographs, should be available. The following 
will provide an outline for the teacher. Boys 
especially will wish for the craft side to be aug- 
mented, and both boys and girls should be 
encouraged to ask questions—in fact so much 
sothat the lesson might commence by the teacher 
asking which medium they would like to learn 
about to-day. 

The word “medium” has come to be regarded 
as the material used by artists with which they 
express their ideas. It is the channel of com- 
munication from thoughts in their minds to 
others. Paint is one medium, stone another. 
An artist chooses which material or medium 
suits his idea, for the expression of an idea 
depends a great deal on the wise choice of right 
medium. Yet artists often make mistakes and 
choose wrongly, but, again, there are artists who 
work excellently with more than one medium. 
In the main the Eastern nations like the brush, 
Central Europe sculpture, while France and 
Britain have always loved drawing with a 
pointed instrument. 

The manner in which artists use their 


mediums is called technique. The word comes 
from a Greek word meaning both art and craft. 
An artist has to know something, be it ever so 
little, about craft or workmanship before he 
can begin to be a practising artist. The child 
who could not handle a pencil could not draw. 
“Style” is the special way in which an artist 
will make use of his medium. Аш artist can be 
recognized by the way he does this. A painter 
will be known by the particular touch of his 
brush. It can distinguish him from every other 
artist. 

Of course, all sciences as well as the arts have 
their mediums and techniques. When these are 
used in a distinctive style to plan and invent 
new things, it is really Art also. It is difficult 
to know where Art stops. 

Here let us confine ourselves to the visual arts. 
They have numerous mediums of expression. 
The most common is— 


Drawing 


The cave men drew on walls, bone, or stone. 
Now we draw mostly on paper. Any flat surface 


Fic. 12 


Centre of a Greek Kylix of Red Earthenware 
Attic style, fifth century, в.с. 
Salting Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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can be drawn on with a pointed instrument, a 
brush, а pencil or pen, а needle, a stick, char- 
coal, chalk, a finger and soot, stain, or in fact 
anything. The idea is to leave a mark on the 
surface which will express something which the 
artist has thought about. There are great 
differences in drawings, simple as it appears to 
be to draw. For instance, a Greek artist's draw- 
ing is quite distinct in appearance from a draw- 
ing by Rembrandt, and your drawing is different 


FIG. 13 
Pen and Ink Study of a Woman Seated 


By Rembrandt, Dutch School, seventeenth century 
British Museum, London. 


again from either. This comes about all over 
the world and in all ages through the influence 
of the kind of life an artist leads, his country’s 
ideals, and hundreds of other things. A drawing 
can be read like a book. It can tell the kind of 
character the artist has—much more 50 than 
writing, for writing is formal and drawing is 
free and spontaneous. Other Art tells this also, 
but one would not think that so simple a thing 
аз a drawn line would do so—yet it does. 
Writing is a form of drawing and is made up 
of symbols. Writing can be made very beautiful 
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to look at. It makes then a pattern which 
pleases the eye, There were centuries when it 
was considered the greatest of arts. England 
was one of the countries which were famed 
throughout the world for fine writings, manu- 
scripts as they were called. Although the print- 
ing press has now largely taken the place of hand 
printing, still all the type or letters which are 
cut out of metal or moulded must be designed 
or shaped first. This is done by an artist. Some 


Fic, 14 
Modern Etching 


are finer in shape than others, just as some of the 
monks who wrote on vellum wrote better than 
their brothers, 


Printing, Engraving, Etching 

Prints are made by cutting or grooving on a 
flat surface usually of wood or metal, but 
linoleum or even a cut potato will be quite 
satisfactory. The cut or grooved surface is 
smeared over with certain kinds of ink or colour, 
and, when some other surface is applied to it 
and rubbed or pressed upon, a print is obtained, 
There are many varieties of prints, making 
patterns of all kinds, pictures of all kinds. The 
Indians print from wooden blocks on cotton, the 
Japanese on rice paper, both by hand. Caxton, 
by the help of his printing press, cut wooden 
blocks and printed on rag-made paper. 

Engraving is the name given to grooving lines 
out of wood or metal. In etching, such lines on 
metal are “bitten ” by acid to make them deeper 
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in the metal. Photography is now of assistance 
in reproducing prints for books and papers when 
there are to be thousands of prints done quickly, 
but the ‘‘etcher-engraver” and the '"*wood-cut " 
artist still do all by hand. Consequently their 
work is more precious and often more beautiful. 
Two methods in which photography assists in 
print-making are collotype and photogravure. 


Photography 


This is an Art. Choosing and arranging a 
subject to the best advantage, knowing the 


Fic. 15 


Bayeux “Tapestry” 
Section of embroidery; eleventh century. Thought 
io be English needlework of the Norman School 


Original a Bayeux, France ; copy in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 


effects of lighting, requires an artist. Cinema 
photography alone is a modern problem for its 
artists. Being a new Art, it is yet in its experi- 
mental stage. One would like to think of it 
becoming better and better as it collects great 
thinking minds around it. 


Textiles 


All fabrics wrought on a loom are called tex- 
tiles. Some have their’ ornamentation woven 
with them, others are enriched afterwards by 
embroidery or by printing, the latter being 
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termed “printed fabrics." India, Persia, and 
Arabia have been countries where textiles have 
reached a great perfection in workmanship. 
Every other country has been influenced by the 
designs and colourings of these Eastern weavers 
of silks, brocades, linens, and carpets. In 
Flanders and Italy great artists drew large 
drawings called cartoons as designs for immense 
woven tapestries. 

There are examples of embroidery from Egypt 
of the sixteenth and fifteenth century в.с. In 
the thirteenth century A.D. England was famed 
for embroidery. Flanders and Italy of the 
sixteenth century did lace, which can be made by 
interlacing threads, in one kind knotting them 
on a pillow, another kind being wholly hand- 
made. Machine-made laces never somehow come 
up to the beauty of the hand-made article, at 
least as yet. 


Mosaic 


This is a very old art. It is made by placing 
together cubes of coloured glass, marble, ctc., 
called tesserae, so as to form a pattern. There 
are wonderful mosaics at Ravenna, Constanti- 
nople, and Venice, all with gold backgrounds and 
in the Byzantine style. The Romans were 
celebrated for their mosaic floors. 

Stained glass is a variety of mosaic, being 
made up of pieces of coloured glass held together 
by strips of lead. Fine examples are in English 
and French cathedrals. 


Painting 


Painting usually means work in colour, but 
painting can be in black and white. It is done 
with brushes on a smooth surface such as a 
wall, silk, leather, glass, paper, prepared canvas, 
or wood. Canvas is the surface mostly in use 
now. Before that in Europe it was wood. 
Before that it was wet plaster walls. 

Colours are in powder form at first, some 
naturally, some artificially, made. The powder 
is mixed with oil for oil-painting, water, glycerine, 
and honey for water-colour, and yolk of egg and 
water for tempera, and water only for fresco. 

The oldest method of colour work was called 
fresco, which was brushing colour, mixed with 
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water, on wet plaster on walls. The colour sank 
into the plaster and became absolutely per- 
manent. It had to be done in pieces about a 
yard square before the wet plaster dried. 

The next oldest way was tempera, when 
smaller paintings than those on walls were 


ment. Water-colour on silk is peculiar to the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Very small paintings in any medium are called 
miniatures; these are done on ivory, vellum, 
paper, etc. We see them in illuminated manu- 
scripts. : 


Fic. 16 


“Bacchus and Ariadne” 


Venetian’ School, sixteenth century painting by Titian 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London. 


thought of, such as the panel and the framed 
picture. When finished and dry these were often 
varnished. Most of the early Italians worked in 
fresco and tempera. 3 
The next method was oil-painting, which it is 
told Van Eyck in Flanders (1385?—1441) dis- 
covered. It is the medium favoured to-day. 
Water-colour on paper is greatly used by the 
English artist. It seems suited to his tempera- 


Architecture 


This, of course, began with the shelters against 
weather and wild beasts which man made for 
himself. Now it has come to be a wonderful 
affair in which many craftsmen, from the mason 
to the light-fitter, are employed, as well as the 
architect who designs and who must know about 
everything, how it is made and how much it will 
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2. Grecian times—the three orders 4. Showing the three periods of the Gothic in England 
Fic, 17 


The Sculptured Architectural C. apital throughout the Ages 
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cost. First, the architect is concerned with. 
suitable materials for his work, but these would 
afford no delight to him unless he could arrange 
them so that eventually they make something 
beautiful to look at. Anyone can gather to- 
gether parts, but it requires the master to know 
the result in arranging beforehand. Such is the 
architect and indeed any artist. 


mum 


Ж, 


THE ROMAN 
CORINTHIAN 
CAPITAL 


йы 
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5. The Renaissance capital and its Roman prototype. 
FIG. 17A 
The Sculptured Architectural Capital 
throughout the Ages 


Sculpture 


This means that shapes are carved or chiselled 
out of some hard and durable material such as 
marble, stone, granite, etc. Modelling is another 
form. It is done mainly with the fingers in clay 
or wax. It is not durable. The shape is some- 
times cast to make it durable, which means that 
moulds are made and a replica arrived at. 
Replicas can be made in plaster, bronze, brass, 
iron, gold, silver, lead, or another clay called 
“earthenware,” which can be baked in a kiln or 
the tropical sun, when it will turn to terra-cotta. 
One or two coats of coloured glaze can be given 
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to terra-cotta; when “fired” or baked again, 
pottery results, 


Fic. 18 
Section of the Parthenon Frieze of Athens, 
438 B.C. 


Marble sculpture—tow relief 
British Museum, London, 


Fis, 19 
Metope from the Parthenon, 438 в.с. 


Marble sculpture—high relief 
British Museum, London, 


There are two forms of sculpture. When a 
shape can be looked at from all sides, it is said 
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to be “іп the round." When it is, as it were, 
pinned against a background, it is called 
"relief." “Low relief" is nearly flat, like the 
Parthenon frieze, which is almost a drawing in 
marble. In "high relief" the shapes are almost 
in the round but attached to a background, like 
the pediment sculpture or the metopes on the 
same temple. Some artists like cutting or carv- 
ing and some prefer modelling. Sculpture has 


Fic. 20 


Syrian Bowl 


Greyish-white earthenware, painted with blue 
lustre—twelfth оу thirteenth century 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


always played a large part in architecture and 
still does, though it may be only to give a 
doorway emphasis. The sculptor and the archi- 
tect often work together, and some sculptors 
have been great architects as well—Giotto was, 
and so was Michael Angelo. 


Other Forms of Art 


There are hundreds of other crafts. There is 
the kind of potter who “throws” his shapes of 
clay on a wheel. There is the artist who paints 
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ornament on pottery, on glass, and other 
surfaces. There are artists who work with 
enamel; chase on gold and silver; beat pewter 
and copper; hammer and twist hot iron; blow 
glass; design clothes; decorate rooms; make 
furniture; design things for the stage, scenery, 
dresses, lights, etc.; arrangers of dances for the 
ballet, pageants, ceremonies, processions, and 
plays. Doubtless you can add many, many 
more. It is amazing how many artists are 
needed. Some crafts, of course, require greater 
technique than others, but craft work is recog- 
nized as not so complicated to do as those arts 
which set out to please only and are not of actual 
use. For instance, even the finest plate is 
easier to design than the painting of a picture. 

The teacher will have no difficulty in giving 
{о the children brief descriptions for insertion 
in their notes of this lesson, nor in setting ques- 
tions. Should he not be clear on any point it is 
advisable that dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
should be referred to, 


The Practical Part 


With regard to practical work the children 
would be interested in each making a drawing, 
preferably in outline, from a reproduction of a 
piece of craft-work or other work which attracted 
them, and of which they could describe method, 
medium, artist, etc. Post card reproductions 
are useful for handing round the class. On the 
other hand, they could plan and decorate a 
plate (which would afford the teacher an oppor- 
tunity for explaining sectional and working draw- 
ings) ; or a simple building, house or shed, could 
be constructed from its plan, showing front, 
back, and side elevations, roof plan and per- 
spective view all as an architect would do it. 


A BASIS FOR THIRD-YEAR LESSONS 


The Greatest Periods in the History 
of Art 


In the third year the talk might revolve round 
some of the great periods in the visual arts which 
are known to us. There are, in each, accepted 
reasons why certain works interest us. These 


reasons should be emphasized and comparisons 
made of the various ways in which the mind of 
man has worked and still works. 

A chart, such as the one ** Birthplaces of the 
Arts,” issued with this volume, will give bearings. 
The children could be encouraged to follow up, as 
a practical lesson in map-making and lettering, 
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with a similar example. It can be noted how 
much this lesson will assist with other school 
lessons, such as history and geography. 

Аз our space is limited, we will confine our- 
selves to headings, but the teacher should be 
able to develop these as occasion arises in class. 
Reproductions are actually a necessity. Some 
type of Art of each period should be procured. 
The enterprising teacher will in this way, at 
the outset, widen his own knowledge. The 
British Museum and other London galleries will 
supply the best examples. 


Cave Drawings 


Paleolithic man; France and Spain, caves; 
geologists place 37,000 years ago; this is the 


FIG. 21 


Bison Charging 


Cavern of Altamira, Province of Santander, Spain. 
Paleolithic painting placed at 37,000 years ago. 
Photo Newton & Co. 


oldest Art known to us which was executed for 
pure pleasure or magic; a revelation, because 
handling is actually quite modern; of animals, 
horses, bisons, mammoths, bears ; instantaneous 
photography revealed that poses of legs in 
gallop are correct, while artists since incorrect ; 
but drawings by primitive bushmen of South 
Africa also right ; acuteness of eye, sensitiveness 
and power of imitation all amaze us to-day. 


Stone, Horn, and Bone Age 


Neolithic man; Polynesia, Central Africa, 
North and South America, and many other 
places; some countries yet in the Stone Age; 


artists not interested in imitation or realistic 
forms; wheels, lines, simple shapes in sculpture, 
immense erections of circular temples; signs, 


FIG. 22 
Stonehenge To-day : From a Drawing 


hieroglyphics, symbols; clear and definite 
statements of images from imagination; the 
best show that ideas and styles not accidental ; 
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NO eh {> 


Fic. 23 
A 12-year-old Girl Idea of the Stone Age 


thought out and intentional, for there is fine 
sense of proportion and rhythm; the terrible 
"faces given to portraits ot dead tribe ancestors 
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were invented to impress fear and horror on 
brothers against breaking secret rules of life and 
to force tribe to think of death. АП Stone Ages 
afford similar clear, straightforward, pure, if 
strong, ideas. 


af INR 


Fic. 24 
Bronze Shield with Enamelled Studs 


Early British, found in River Thames 
British Museum, London, 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
OF THE SIMPLEST 


VOID OF RHYTHM— 
VIOLATED GROWTH 


Fic, 25 
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Bronze Age 


Bronze (copper and tin) discovered, it is 
thought, round 30008.c. Knowledge of its 
moulding spread to many lands, Britain in- 
cluded; Asian work by nomad or gypsy tribes 
for centuries and centuries, weapons, orna- 
meats for wear ; these buried with them ; Britain 


А, 
Ка 


Fic. 26 


How the characteristics of the Oriental Mind 
affected a 13-year-old. Schoolgirl 


same idea; but Asians decorated with animal 
forms while British used only spiral lines and 
knobs (see Thames shield); Asians evidently 
had no fear or horror ot life or death; quiet, 
undisturbed minds, for their lines and shapes 
flow about with marvellous freedom, at the same 
time controlled with a power showing superb 
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PLATE I 
A WORKING DRAWING (Морекх) FOR А 5ТАСЕ COSTUME 
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knowledge of space fitting and rhythm, rhythm 
like that felt in dancing when step is suited to 
music's beat. Chinese, oldest civilization of the 
world, also moulded bronze ; their great vessels, 
mysteriously shaped, elaborately decorated with 
a queer freedom of almost a puzzling nature 
which seems characteristic of the oriental races 
of all times; makes for richness but tends to 
confuse by seeming lack of simplicity in con- 
struction; it is felt that the Oriental mind goes 
in search of the spirit of Art and tries to reach 


EGYPTIAN SEATS— 
TOMB OF OVERLAID 
RAMASES WITH 
THEBES METAL 


AN EGYPTIAN 


PATTERN 
SHOWING LOTUS 
TREATMENT 
Fic. 27 
Egyptian Art 


the inner emotions; result always interesting 
but often not tangible to the scientific occidental. 


Art of Egypt and Syria 


Much remains owing to wonderful climate; 
again, like Stone Age, troubled about life after 
death ; set up symbolistic images to make others 
think seriously about it; artists never free from 
this concern; intense and solemn; temples of 
the Nile, immense tombs, pyramids, sphinxes ; 
broad, ample shapes in sculpture; Pharaohs 
organized everything; Art commercialized 
rather, no artist being his individual self; all 
Art to a pattern; roughly from 4400 В.С. to 
340 в.с. Art of Mesopotamia as old but less in 
one groove than Egyptian; used brick with 
coloured enamel for large friezes; could note 
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here how all races of every time have taken some 
flower or plant as emblem or symbol; lotus— 
Egypt and Assyria; peony—China; chrysan- 
themum— Japan; acanthus—Greece and Коте; 
pink— Persia; pine-cone—India ; lily—France; 
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How the characteristics of the Egyptian Age 
were felt by V. Mason, Aged 13 


rose—England ; how feeling for symbolism never 
quite absent throughout any period of Art in 
any country. 


Greek and Roman Art 


Fame of this style of Art has spread far and 
has influenced the world more than any other 
style. Extraordinarily abundant and vigorous, 
singularly clean in line and shape, and happy. 
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Greeks full of joy in life as a people; on 
familiar terms with their Gods, who were only 
their heroes enthroned in a higher state; no 
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GREEK 
AND ROMAN 
RENDERING 
FiG. 29 


lear of death; a fair, bright land of nymphs, 
dryads, pans, etc. All artists free to put their 
best thoughts into their work at all times; were 


Lino-cut 


By D. Whittal, aged 14. The influence of the 
Greek style. 


men of high purpose, which produces good work 
usually; idealized nature; made their own 
perfect proportions by omitting the ugly or 
grotesque; artists of other later ages have 
thought that this was wrong, that the Greeks 
lost sight of character; we think now that even 
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though a person is not ideally beautiful he 
can be fine in character; later artists have 
made this their aim instead of the other; a 
devil can be beautiful (like а Notre Dame 
gargoyle), a dwarf can be beautiful (like 
Valasquez's painting of one); very difficult to 
say which is the better aim; if Rembrandt had 
not given us paintings cf old men and women we 
should have been losers; hence the definition of 


=] 


FIG. 31 

Caryatid Porch of the Erectheum, Athens, 
409 B.C. 
Alinari photo. 


“beauty ” is not simple; appears to have at least 
the two meanings explained here; we must be 
prepared for different ideas of it; sorrow, con- 
flict, tragedy can have beauty when used by a 
great artist; seems as if it is always the artist's 
feelings which count; one opinion is that Greek 
Art is too aloof, cold, and “ smooth ” to be wholly 
beautiful and that an Art like the Gothic Art is 
more beautiful because it is human, homely, and 
comforting, in the same kind of way as the 
Christian religion comforts; only thing is that, 
with an idea of beauty such as the Greeks had, 
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the trivial, the showy, the sentimental has no 
place, while in the other these are apt to be 
mistaken for the beautiful by people who do not 
cultivate good taste. Then fashion has a say; 
we grow tired of a style; when this occurs that 
style is always wrong to our mind in its aim ; 
no one able to decide exactly about what is 
"beauty." Any artist always considers con- 
temporary art the most 
beautiful and "right" 
in aim. 

Roman Art; a name 
given to the Art which 
had Rome as its head- 
quarters but it spread 
over many countries, 
even Britain; best 
period of Greek Art 
round 400 B.C.; best 
Roman round birth of 
Christ; Greek archi- 
tecture по  arches— 
Romans invented; Ro- 
mans carved more mas- 
sively than Greeks but 
used same motifs, in 
fact took Greek ideas 
as their own with the 
exception of portraits 
of rulers, constructions 


Fic. 32 of public buildings, and 
Leaf of the Montier crafts like gold and 
Diptych silver ornaments, 
Roman ivory, lale fourth glass-blowing ; although 
ү. кеш рш famous as builders, work 
Victoria and Albert Museum, was not as refined and 
gracious as Greek work ; 


it tells of wealth and luxury; it is magnificent 
to heaviness; the curve was their passion, while 
Greeks used that line more subtly and judici- 
ously; both Greeks and Romans painted their 
buildings with colour. There are some Roman 
portraits done in a paint like our distemper. 


Indian Art 


India known to be a very old country but 
only Art surviving is of third century B.C.; dis- 
tinct in style from any other country ; a tropical 
luxuriance about it, intricately interwoven 


shapes and forms; yet wonderful unity, com- 
plete command; enormous temples cut, and 
covered with sculpture at the same time, out 
of solid rock; no idea of building up, rather 
carving into, as an ivory box would be carved 
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FIG. 33 


Surya, the Sun God 


Relief in black stone—Novth India (Bengal) 
twelfth century (5 ft. 6 in. in height). 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


by them; a very difficult method requiring an 
immense imagination to know the result; often 
truly amazing monstrous inventions based on 
their myths and legends; extremely patient 
workers; wonderful with colour; gorgeous car- 
pets, silk and cotton fabrics, metal work, 
pottery; curious slow-moving rhythmic line 
through all and an appeal to the senses with 
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colour; colour a sensual thing, belonging more 
to the senses than to the realm of mind or 
intellect; all India, for centuries, same ideal: 
their Buddhas, in stone and bronze, sitting still 
and placid with flowing outlines of a languid 
seductive character. Painting attracted them 
and much is to be seen ; even nineteenth-century 
work is unchanged as regards their one long 
traditional style. 


Mohammedan Art 


A.D. 520; best period 1250-1516; almost con- 
temporary with the rise of Gothic Christian Art 
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Fic. 34 
Types of Mohammedan Ornament 


in Middle and North-west Europe; Moham- 
medanism conquered many lands; wherever it 
went a special individual type of ornamentation 
sprang up; the religion in general forbade the 
use of animal or any living form; Arabia, Persia, 
Morocco, some of India, Sicily, Spain influenced ; 
marked by geometrical arrangements of flowing 
curved lines, which weave in and out formally; 
Alhambra in Spain a splendid example of build- 
ing and decoration mostly in this style, but 
armour and all crafts also representative; when 
pure it is monotonous, but often a mingling 
takes place as in Persia, India, and Spain, when 
jt interests tremendously; too widespread a 
style to be overlooked; generally called Moorish 
arabesque ornament ; it shows oriental intricacy. 
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The Gothic Age 

[Our illustrations of the capital in architecture 
should be referred to, not only for this age but 
for all periods.] 

In Constantinople in the third century A.D. 
(Byzantium then), a Roman Emperor became a 
Christian; the Gothic style began with this. 


FROM A 
CELTIC MANUSCRIPT 
8TH CENTURY. 


BYZANTINE PATTERN 
PAINTED ON WALL 


Fic. 35 


I. Byzantine ornament over Roman archi- 
tecture; symbolistic Art once again ; emblems— 
circle, cross, vine, dove; (see the architectural 
capital illustration), Russian, Scandinavian, 
North German, Irish and Scottish ornament 
round thesixth century show Byzantine features ; 
figures rarely; interlacing circles; elaborately 
carved stone crosses; bronze work (brooches, 


Fic. 36 
The Pointed Arch 
of Gothic Architec- 
ture in Britain 
Elgin Cathedral. 


chalices) books; Margaritone was a Byzantine 
painter. 

2. Romanesque (on the continent), Norman 
(north France and Britain); same style; still 
with semicircular Roman arched doorways and 
windows; richly carved mouldings with chevron, 
key, and bird's-beak patterns; Norman castles 
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built for defence against enemies; style weighty 
but noble. 

3. Then pointed arch discovered. and Gothic 
proper as known in England; France and Ger- 
many commenced; zest of artist-monks for the 
building of lovely spired cathedrals; easy to 
find examples оѓ; from eleventh century to six- 
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Carving in Alabaster : English Gothic 
Late Middle Ages—fifteenth-sixleenth centuries 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


teenth century; ended with domestic Tudor 
architecture. 

The Gothic style abandons pagan ideas, which 
had culminated with Greek artists who imagined 
heaven as a fair land like their own in the isles 
of Hesperides not very far away; came once 
more fear of eternal punishment and a sense of 
sin; a hell and evil spirits to be reckoned with ; 
first Christian Art at Constantinople and for 
six centuries in other places ideas reverted to the 
same awe-inspiring renderings of older ages like 
the Egyptian and the stone ages; there was an 
added restlessness, however, a quickness of 
movement as if the artists had so many ideas and 
time was short in which to pack them all. 
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In the Gothic proper, every niche harbours 
some saint, every moulding a row of strange 
devilish animals imaginatively created with an 
energetic, instinctive impulse; the buttresses 
fly higher and higher with each period; the 
stained-glass windows reach the roof vaulting; 
all has a feeling that there must be escape. With 
St. Francis and his story, in the twelfth century, 
the outlook changed; a tender mother Madonna 


Fic. 38 
How the spirit of Gothic Times was caught 
by N. Strange, aged 14 


A lino-cul. 


appeared with the painter Cimabue, whose Vir- 
gin was carried in triumph through the streets of 
Florence, hailed because in it there was a sweeter 
{асе and more gracious folds of drapery. With 
Giotto at Florence and Assisi the artists grew 
calmer and the classic or Greek style was 
reborn. 


Renaissance Art 


The rebirth of Greek and Roman styles; great 
revival of learning, scientific knowledge; though 
the Church still demanded work from artists, 
the Renaissance from A.D. 1300 became more 
and more connected with great private palaces 
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and less with public buildings; Art ceased to 
be for religious purposes and became secular. 
The pointed arch went and the columnar style 
of architecture again became the fashion. 
Painting won immense popularity as states 
became wealthy and interested in possessions. 
Sculpture became loved for its own sake and 
single statues were erected in squares and 
gardens so that the people could enjoy them for 
their contour and shape, apart from any religious 
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Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
Lucca della Robbia 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
° 


feeling of awe, fear, or horror. Donatello carved 
his St. George as an almost Greek figure with a 
crusader shield; the Pisanos made fountains of 
bronze ; there are galleries of singing and dancing 
children by Donatello and Lucca della Robbia; 
Michael Angelo carved his very human Pietà 
and his David; life had become free and flowing 
for the artists and allowed of individuality ; many 
individual artists’ names are known to us of 
Greece and Rome; almost no names are given 
us of the actual Gothic artists, beyond those who 
arranged for the building, the donors; all the 
real artists, the real inventors, are obscure; 
individuality did not count; but in the Renais- 
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sance the touch of the man mattered, and 
artists’ names are legion. 


Modern Times 


Twentieth-century Art carries on as secular 
Art, that is, it is independent of any religious or 


EARLY GOTHIC. 
SPANDREL 
STONE CARVING, 
KENT, ENGLAND 


RENAISS: NCE EMBROIDERY 
VENICE—16TH CENTURY 


Fic. 40 
“The Flowering Scroll” 


How, in three ages ov periods, artists have expressed it. 


social organization; there are certain “shops” 
(picture exhibitions, free and otherwise) to 
which artists, if they wish, submit their works 
for sale; no one dictates to the artist how he 
has to paint, or what, unless he be an artist in 
and for some craft, such as poster-work or wall- 
paper design, where the man at the machine 
has to be considered into the bargain. This has 
brought us to the time when every man is а 
world of art in himself; every one is distinctly 
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individual; we can "spot" as English artists in 
any exhibition, an Epstein or an Eric Gill in 
sculpture, an architectural design by Lutyens or 
Gilbert Scott, a John or an Ethelbert White in 
painting; every artist is an exploiter in his own 
direction. In all civilized lands all over the 
world the same is occurring. Exploiters are 
never popular artists; the artists themselves 
know this; in spite of this fact they are happy, 
even although they are dubbed as cubists; it 
was those same cubists who were the first to 
recognize that steel and concrete factories re- 
quired new shapes, and that it was a violation of 
Art to imitate stone. 


The Practical Part 


Should this section be, in the opinion of the 
teacher, too full for a year's work we would 
suggest that Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, and 
modern styles be used. In giving so full an 
account we are considering the teacher who, 
interested, may wish to carry on. No teacher 
should limit information or call а halt if it can 
be avoided. 

Other than map-making, names of periods 
in the order given should be dictated for note- 
book insertion. Children of thirteen should be 
able, upon seeing two or three examples of period 
works, to write а page of foolscap with descrip- 
tions of the character of each and to say how and 
why they appeal to them or not. It has been 
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the author's opportunity to read: splendid and 
quite long essays written by children of this 
age who have had quite short 
Art Appreciation lessons 
which were helped out by 
the showing of reproductions, 
notes, and a lively interest 
in gleaning from outside 
school. 

Design should be requested 
from the children, designs in 
a given style. A panel is 
good as shape. This pulls 
forth amazing results. It will 
astonish how acute children 
areinrealizing astyle. Again 
the author has proved this by 
experience. The teacher, set- 
ting a style as a subject, has a 
great choice—a Greek winged 
sphinx, a Gothic animal in 
the heraldic style, an Egyp- 
tian dancer versus a Greek, a 
book cover “Celtic” versus 
a “Renaissance” (the first 
relying on the woven band 
and the second on the foliaged 
scroll, both marvellous for the 
gaining of power over curves). 
Our illustrations should be of 
use in suggesting others. 


Fic. 41 
"The Visitation," 
by Jacob Epstein 


Bronze; National Gallery, 
Millbank, London. 


A BASIS FOR FOURTH-YEAR LESSONS 


Again what is Art? and about Trad- 
itions and Schools 


By now the children should understand how 
big a thing is Art. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon this point, how Art reaches far and 
wide: that it means the appreciation of beauti- 
ful line, shape, and colour in everything, in 
typing, in the arrangement of a room, in making 
all that is come in contact with, towns, shops, 
houses, countryside, lovely to look at; and that 
the lowliest work has its connection with the 
spirit of Art if done with zest and thought. 

To-day, when Art is spoken of, the mind of 
anyone immediately flies to the framed picture 
in colour for the wall, actually a useless thing, 
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but made merely because the artist liked doing 
it, intending it to provide himself and others 
with moments of finer feelings than those of 
ordinary everyday existence. This type of 
isolated work is really extraordinary, in that 
some of the greatest minds from the thirteenth 
century until to-day have considered it worth 
their while to expend their life energies on it. 
Let this year's talk centre on the really unique 
enjoyment which artists have taken in colour 
and how they have led the world to think about 
it also, for who can stand before a Turner and 
not revel with him in his visionary colour, or 
before a Van Gogh and not know that he painted 
for the sake of pure undiluted pleasure in it. 
We all take pleasure in colour. The onlooker 
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perhaps cannot take quite as much as the artist 
(who certainly has the greater inner satisfaction 
of fashioning and being able to concentrate on 
aim) but he can take a fair amount. Не can look 
on a work for a longer period and not be dis- 
turbed by fresh ideas, which always come surging 
in upon any artist's mind when he has finished 
one work. He can go from one artist's work to 
another as he wishes and criticize to his heart's 
content, while the artist is hemmed round by his 
own barrier of self and the traditions and in- 
fluences of the country and period in which he 
chances to be born. Mixed up with his emotional 
pleasure the artist has always the feeling of 
strife, while there is none of this feeling in the 
onlooker’s emotional pleasure. 


Traditions 


One talks of the Italian tradition, the Dutch, 
the English, and so on. Traditions are national 
or racial characteristics. In our chart ‘‘ Schools 
of Painting” (let the pupils copy this out to 
a larger scale if possible) the countries are 
shown. It can be safely said that all the 
artists of each country are tinged by the trends 
of thought and aims of that country, even to 
being drawn to use the same schemes of colour. 
Although all painting in oil since the thirteenth 
century until the twentieth had in view the 
imitation of nature, no country arrived at better 
results in this than the Flemish and later the 
Dutch artists, because the variety of tempera- 
ment which these artists possessed allowed them 
to patiently and solidly study the most minute 
detail for their work. The fondness of the Ital- 
ians, at this time, for the noble and splendid, the 
sculpturesque form, made it hard for them to 
follow suit. The French and Spanish were too 
romantic and experimental. The English were 
too poetical and too keen on the line of the 
classic Greeks. The same characteristics are 
still with these nations today. The Germans, 
with Holbein, Cranach, and Diirer, succeeded 
better but in a heavier more scientific kind of 
way. Although all this occurred, it does not 
mean that the work of these other countries is 
to be ignored. It only means that the artists 
worked out some other problems in a better 
way than the Flemish or the Dutch, each in 
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their own traditional manner. That was all. 
For example, the school of Venetian painters 
swung towards the pageantry which surrounded 
them, and Giorgione and others arrived at a 
breadth and a gorgeousness such as the Nether- 
landers never could attain. The English por- 
traitists and landscapists could not help exercis- 
ing their feeling for poetical charm and a ten- 
derer view of life much more refined than the 
Dutch. 


Schools 


Through tradition’s trail in every country 
come "schools." By schools in Art we under- 
stand that one artist starts a new way of paint- 
ing, a fresh idea, and if he is able by the force of 


Fic. 42 


“The Menin Road" 


Painting by Paul Nash; twentieth century, England. 
Copyright Imperial War Museum, London. 


his thought to collect other artists round him 
who will work in a similar way, perhaps adding 
to and improving his first idea, he founds а 
school. In Italy we talk of the Sienese School 
founded by Duccio, the Florentine School 
founded by Giotto, etc. In England we have the 
Pre-Raphaelite School, the Norwich School, and 
so on. Museums and galleries always like to 
procure the first artist’s work of a school, because 
in it the first, flame-like, gem-like thought is 
seen. To be an expert critic of Art one must 
read and study much about schools. There are 
numberless books on the subject. It is one of 
the most exciting studies, and through it, when 
any gallery is visited, one learns to note the 
qualities shown in the various schools. When 
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this is so, it helps towards the enjoyment of 
pictures. 

Now in this twentieth century the artists do 
not think that the imitation of nature is all in 
all. What is the use, they say, ot repeating what 
the Netherlanders have done perfectly. So most 
of them have finished with trying to represent 
light and shade in colour and its thousands of 


Fic. 43 
“An Old Lady" 


Painting by Rembrandt van Ryn, Dutch School, 
1606-1669 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London. 


gradations, and are finding out new ideas. They 
are sure that colour can be loved for its own sake, 
and are of the opinion that we have never really 
thought seriously enough about it. So they are 
adventuring much with colour, and adventures 
are always thrilling to both the artist and on- 
looker. It certainly looks as if they were finding 
out much about colour. 

Many great artists, however, have already 
earned a kind of halo for the subtle fusing in 
their paintings of one colour of which they were 
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fond. For instance, Perugino had a blue, Van 
.Eyck a violet, Titian a red, Vandyke a brown. 
One would imagine that the lands rich in sun- 
Shine, where colour is vivid and steady, 
would tend to produce the better colourists. 
But the Dutch and the English have been 
equally fine colourists in their grey-skied 
countries. 

No one can rightly tell the ingredients which 
go to the making of a colourist. A colourist in the 
true sense of the word means the combination of 
а rare kind of sensitiveness to colour for the 
splendour of it, and the supreme gift of a per- 
sonal vision. England's Turner had this, so 
had Giorgione and Titian in Italy. Dutch 
Rembrandt was a fine colourist with his mellow 
gold floating in low-toned backgrounds; Spain's 


FiG. 44 
Detail of Painting 
by Fra Angelico, 
1387-1455 
Florentine School, 
Italy 


National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 


Valasquez with his silver greys and blacks; 
Corot in France as delightful as Mozart in music 
and as spirited as Italian Fra Angelico. And the 
first painters of all, Duccio and Giotto, were as 
amazing in their management of almost the 
primary colours with only their intuitions for 
guidance as the modern French painters who 
have found for colour a science based on the 
colours of the spectrum. 

Cut a hole in a piece of paper, a little one, and 
place it over parts of any great colourist's work, 
say а Vermeer or a Whistler. Most of the parts 
will show a colour entirely devoid of any pleasure- 
able quality in itself. This will demonstrate 
how each colour is dependent on its neighbour 
for its life as colour, on simultaneous contrast. 

Colour is curious in that everyone responds to 
it. It is not everyone who responds to line or 
shape. From the physical side the effect of 
colour is quite strong. It stimulates. There is 
impulse, passion, and intensity felt init. It does 
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not belong to classic Art, which is built up of the 
virtues of good sense, precision, and submission 
to laws and authority. It belongs to the roman- 
tic age of Art. 

Orientals are all fine colourists, but their Art 
has never tackled the same problems as western 
nations. . They have never thought of a framed 
picture as having atmosphere, perspective, or 
depth. They call the Western idea “a hole 
in the wall" They think of colour as pattern 


Fic. 45 
“Siva Worship at 
Sunset” 


Indian Jaipur school of 
painting, nineteenth 
century 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
ndon. 


only. Perhaps they are right, for it gives colour 
à chance to show itself without troubling about 
other things. Who shall say? 


The Practical Part 


As an exercise in colour the following is one 
of absorbing interest for children of 13-14. Ask 
them to match all the colours which they find, 
upon looking through a J-in. square or smaller 
hole in a piece of paper, in a good coloured 
reproduction of a well-known artist's work 
(there are wonderful post cards of such to be 
had in London, but the children may be able to 
supply their own). Do not allow them to forget 
thetertiaries. The small single patches of colour 
should be set down separately but closely to- 
gether in water-colour, if possible, on paper. 
The colours of actual objects could be treated in 
а similar way, a piece of china, a shell, а 
Japanese print, or, again, a scheme of their own 
for "autumn tints and shades," “spring,” 
"night," or even to work from one primary 
through a secondary to the other primary in, 
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вау, тоо squares, obtaining as many gradations 
as they can. 

Then, besides a summary of the talk in their 
notebooks, showing two pictures in colour, pre- 
ferably from different countries, request an 
essay on Colour and how it appeals to them. The 


Fic. 46 
Part of Child's Drawing Based on the 
Period of Raphael 


The subject set was “а Renaissance panel." 
Pupil, I. Allen, aged 12. 


teacher should procure some original and 

interesting results for, of all the elements in 

Art, colour is that nearest the heart of a child. 
Books on Art for the teacher to read include— 


Historic Ornament, by Richard Glazier. 

The Renaissance, by Walter Pater. 

Miniature History of European Art, by Wilenski. 
Painting in the Far East, by Laurence Binyon. 
Looking at Pictures, by Kaines Smith. 
Evolution in Art, by Frank Rutter. 

The Intimate Journals of Paul Gaugin. 

Art Appreciation, by Margaret Dobson. 

Since Cézanne, by Clive Bell. 

Art, by Clive Bell. 

Vision and Design, by Roger Fry. 

The Meaning of Art, by Herbert Read. 
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XPERIENCE has shown that the sub- 

ject with which we have to deal appears 

to present great difficulties to the majority: 
of teachers responsible for the teaching of Art 
in the Senior Schools, while it can be faced with 
the utmost confidence by all who are prepared 
to study the child's reaction to Art at the various 
stages of his development, in particular the 
stage with which they are dealing. 


Ап Appreciation of Beauty Essential 
to All 


Teachers should bear in mind that life in the 
Senior School starts at the age of eleven, an 
age of immaturity as far as the study of the 
scientific aspect of the subject is concerned. 
They should also remember that few of their 
pupils will pursue the subject in later life, that 
is as a profession. The scientific and technical 
aspect does not deeply concern them therefore. 
All will, however, benefit in proportion to the 
development of their sensibility to beauty. 
Life will be fuller to those who can conjure up 
beautiful ideas, remember lovely things, recall 
and express them freely. 

The psychologist has given much thought to 
the stages of development, and has been able, 
as a result of his research, to furnish us with 
valuable information and many useful sug- 
gestions for further investigation. Let us first, 
then, provisionally examine the child's ex- 
perience and stages of development prior to 
entering the Senior School, so that we can be 
assured of our position before considering the 
stage with which we have to deal, and the 
developments that appear desirable. 


Pupils Entering the Senior School 


So much of what children have to do is de- 
pendent upon what they have done and what 
they have seen that we should not neglect to 


ascertain at once carefully and discreetly the 
course of previous experience. This should 
first be adjusted and compensated for in what- 
ever direction the need is felt. 

The child's environment also has considerable 
bearing upon the matter. For example, it is 
futile to ask a child living in the East-end of 
London to draw a scene in the Lake District, 
or to expect a country child, who has not been 


Fic, 1 


“Roundabout” 


The work of a boy aged 14. A subject like this can 
only be done as a result of first-hand experience, 
Fox Photo, À 


to London, to draw Trafalgar Square. Such 
subjects can only be done as a result of first- 
hand experience, or by the help of good illus- 
tration or graphic description. 

Yet how often children are asked to draw 
scenes of an imaginative nature which are 
bound to end in disappointment and failure, 
simply because the teacher has not realized the 
impossibility of expressing in such cases what 
has not been experienced. Nevertheless, it 
should be remembered that unaccustomed ex- 
periences often stimulate a child to vivid 
expression. 
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Tt is not necessary to examine thoroughly 
here the various conclusions of the psychologist, 
as reference may be made to these in books 
entirely devoted to this subject. Perhaps the 
most helpful of recent investigations are to be 
found in Mental and Scholastic Tests, by Pro- 
fessor Cyril Burt. Teachers should not neglect 
to read his chapter, in Volume I of this work, 
entitled “The Psychology of the Senior Child,” 
which treats with the broader aspect. 


The Child’s Reaction to Art 


The various stages in the development of 
the child’s reaction to Art may be briefly stated 
as follows— 


First, the stage of manipulation which occupies the 
first two or three years. 

Second, the stage of child symbolism which normally 
lasts up to the sixth or eighth year. 

Third, the stage of pseudo realism—the transition 
stage coming between the 
years, 

Fourth, the stage of realization and awakening—the 
period with which we have to deal. 


ages of eight and eleven 


When children enter the Senior School they 
have passed through the third stage, the stage 
of transition to realism. Up to and during this 
stage there has been the desire to convey by 
means of pencil and paint what they have 
experienced, seen, and imagined. 

Children gradually become conscious, how- 
ever, of their inability to describe as accurately 
as they see (particularly as they see them 
photographically illustrated) objects and scenes 
of everyday life. They are struggling to repre- 
sent accurately in terms of draftsmanship their 
ideds and experiences. If they have been sub- 
ject to criticism of a literal and technical nature, 
they will have lost all desire to draw anything 
but an exact representation or a copy of an 
illustration or picture. Their inability to do 
even this to their satisfaction forces many to 
take refuge in fantasy, either in fantasy or 
apathy. 

Those who have been in the hands of an 
enlightened teacher, however, will have retained 
their interest and their desire to express: they 
will still readily state their experiences in 
graphic terms, their emotions will still have an 
outlet, 
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How to satisfy the growing need for a fuller | 
expression which is so evident at this age— 
how to retain permanently the desire to ex- | 
press—is the problem before us. 

Before considering ways and means to achieve 
this object, we cannot do better than to try to 
understand the child's reaction to Art at the 
stage at which we have arrived, that is, the 
stage of awakening. As far as is practicable, | 
teachers should so arrange their lessons that 
they are not beyond the capacities of the chil- 
dren's powers ot either remembering or imagin- 
ing. It is no easy matter where a large class is 
concerned, but in view of the foregoing it follows | 
that individual attention is most desirable. Al- 
though all works of Art are an interpretation, | 
before this stage they are mainly descriptive. | 
Each motive in a composition holds the child’s 
attention for its own sake (this, of course, refers 
to the objective not the subjective urge). Its 
relation to other parts of the picture is not the | 
main consideration. The average child will, 
however, be found to conceive and appreciate 
a composition as a whole before he or she 
reaches the age of 14. As girls develop more 
rapidly after the age of 11, they are naturally 
the first to compose a picture in an organized 
manner. This fact presents a special problem 
to the teacher of the mixed class. 

In this connection it is helpful to recall a 
Noticeable feature in primitive representative 
Art. Single animals and figmes—to take one 
example only, those animals found in the 
Altamira Caves in the North of Spain—are 
remarkable not only for the vigour of the drafts- 
manship but for their lifelike proportions. As 
soon as incident creeps in, however, proportion 
goes astray: reference to the Bushman’s draw- 
ings recently found in South Africa will fully 
illustrate this fact. 

The mind is occupied with telling a story or 
experience completely rather than dwelling upon 
and developing detail. There is the noticeable 
effort to tell the tale within the limitations, that 
is to make the picture complete within the given 
space. The main consideration ceases to be 
attempts at realism. When children first begin 
to feel the same urge and recognize the power 
to conceive a complete composition we may 
reasonably conclude that similar conditions of 
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mind prevail. We should not, therefore, stress 
the need for accuracy of so-called proportion 
when bigger issues are involved. 

The close connection between primitive Art 
and children's drawings and its inevitability 
will be considered at a later stage in this 
Article. 


The Memory and the Imagination: 
Their Intimate Connection 


Another important point to be remembered is 
that there is a. definite increase in the child's 
emotional instability which is accompanied by 
а corresponding unevenness of performance. 
There is often an apparent carelessness. Some- 
times an accustomed skill seems to be lacking 
in their work, in that of boys in particular, but 
there is usually more spirit and character. The 
imagination and memory are intimately con- 
nected, A child in the Junior School can 
remember only simple objects and incidents. 
A child in the Senior School is able to retain 
more detail and more complicated subjects 
with more accuracy. The knowledge that the 
Seniors are able to consider a greater number 
of related motives, and that they are able to 
retain in the visual memory a greater amount 
of detail, is a guide to the teacher in arranging 
the syllabus, There is also in Seniors an increas- 
ing power of attention and understanding. 
The latter has a marked upon the Art 
work in the Senior School, as it is found that, 
whenever meaning is introduced, expression is 
correspondingly more spontaneous. Because 
of this increase in the power of observation and 
concentration, the scientific or technical aspect 
of the subject can be introduced at this stage 
with less fear of its having the effect of stifling 
expression; even so, the sensitive will dislike 
the drudgery associated with training іп 
technique. It must therefore be carefully regu- 
lated to keep pace with their needs, not going 
beyond their requirements. It should also be 
presented in as interesting a manner as possible 
and its usefulness clearly explained. 


Expression and the Technical Aspect 


The use of the pencil and various media can 
be made quite attractive, but they must not be 
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considered as a means of producing works of 
Art, That a technical exercise does not produce 
a work of Art should be clearly explained to 
children. 

The fact that drawing is not and has not been 
the only means of must not be 
overlooked, Children up to the age of 11 have 
received training in expressing themselves in 
other ways. Some express themselves more 
readily in speech or writing, for example, than 
in i because of the lack of 
technical ability and intimate acquaintance with 
drawing materials. The growing realization, 
however, that insistence upon the technical 


-aspect has stifled, and does stifle, expression, 


may lead to the conclusion that it should be 
neglected at the Senior stage, If, however, it 
be introduced gradually, when the need is felt, 
when it is asked for, instead of the lack of 
interest so often encountered at this stage there 
will be a noticeable desire to express by means 
of drawing. 

With the revival of the powers of imagination 
which coincide with the age of puberty, there 
will be a noticeable advance in attainment, that 
is if care has been taken to develop the means 
of expression and to keep up the interest. 

Possibly no subject in the curriculum has 
undergone so many changes, or has developed 
so rapidly, as has the teaching of Drawing, 
especially in the branch of the subject with 
which we are now concerned, 

Teachers who are not already acquainted 
with these changes and developments should 
study them closely and endeavour to see them 
in their true perspective: that they are closely 

that have taken place 


often taking the form of set models, 
was the chief, often the only, subject dealt 
with in the Art course, at the time they received 
their training. (It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that model drawing, while in one sense 


Fic. 2 
"A Processicn," drawn by a Boy Aged 14 


Fic. 3 


“A Procession,” Drawn by a Girl Aged 13 


Although both ave delightfully frank in expression, the one by the girl shows a more mature conception, 
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destructive, may, if it is properly understood, 
and the quality of line and form are appreciated, 
become a creative thing.) This was sometimes, 
not always, supplemented by what was termed 
“Plant Form" consisting of realistic renderings 
of plants; many will even recall the universal 
use of the flat copy which has now mercifully 


By courtesy of 


Art, the literal copying of objects and incidents 
with photographic accuracy. Little regard was 
given to personal expression, and composition 
was often totally ignored. 

The Art teacher at this time was often almost 
invariably drawn from the ranks of the prac- 
tising artist or rather from those who were 


The London County Council. 


Fic. 4 
“The Actors,” by a Senior Girl 
A girl responds most readily to a fanciful subject. A boy prefers the dramatic (see Fig. 5). 


practically disappeared—the copy of an orna- 
ment of a symmetrical character usually com- 
posed of spirals, most uninteresting and difficult 
things for children to draw with geometric 
accuracy. ? 

At about е same time as these copies were 
the vogue—this refers, of course, to teaching 
of Art in this country—Painting was mainly 
concerned with naturalism and representational 


superficially trained in the science of imitation 
and entirely lacking in creative ideas. (Teachers 
of Art should at least have the sensitivity of 
Artists even if they are not practicing as such.) 
This accounts to a large extent for the outlook 
in teaching in the past—an adult outlook ab- 
sorbed with technique, rather than with the 
work of children. 

Gradually, however, Art in England has been 
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influenced by the movement in France which 
was founded by Cézanne and Seurat. The 
fact that this movement was inspired in 
the first place by John Constable in England 
should not be overlooked, however. They freed 
Art from technique which was out of touch 


Fic. 5 
Self Portrait from Memory, by a Boy Aged 12 


It has the same vitality that is to be found in Graeco- 
Roman portraits. 


with the development of the mind and which, 
having, therefore, no artistic significance, had 
been used for mere photographic reproduction. 
They created symbols for formal relations. 
This was followed by the experiments of the 
Cubists, which led finally to the appreciation 
of the fundamental essentials underlying all 
aesthetic expression. 


Similarity between Primitive and 
Children's Drawings 


The effect of this great change in outlook 
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called attention to the inevitability of all forms 
of primitive Art. 

The realization and appreciation of the 
vitality of the primitive conception naturally 
led to the recognition by a few pioneer teachers, 
both in this country and abroad, that the same 
fundamental truth is to be found in children’s 
drawings when they are uninfluenced and in 
consequence unsophisticated. 

So much of the success of a memory or 


Fic. 6 


Graeco-Roman Painting : Portrait of Young 
Man 
By courtesy of The National Gallery, Trafalgar Square 
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Fic. 7 
А Stage Curtain 


An appliqué design depicting scenes and legends 


from history. A collaborative scheme worked in the Art class 


of a Senior Girls’ ‘School by children aged 12-15- 


imaginative drawing depends upon the teacher's 
ability to understand and to recognize this 
pure primitive expression, that nothing could 
be more helpful than a brief consideration of 
its characteristics. The characteristics of the 
child and of the primitive are in one sense 


utterly diverse, yet in another sense they have 
much in common. 

Child drawings are the work of immature 
minds but true primitive art is the achieve- 
ment of the most highly developed minds ofa 
time when thought is opening out into a new 
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mode of expression. The relationship consists 
in the fact that the great qualities both of the 
child and of the primitive are freshness and 
vitality, directness of expression, keen emo- 
tional apprehension, and a consequent elimina- 
tion of non-significant detail. 

These qualities are in fact the assertives of all 
great Art, and it is for this reason that children's 
drawings are sometimes so beautiful as to 
arouse the excited interest of mature and 
accomplished artists. Indeed, it has been said 
of one of the greatest of contemporary French 
painters, Henri Matisse, that he sometimes 
imitatesthe child. But this is not true; what he 
does is to recapture the childlike approach to 
representation, casting away mere technical 
ability, of which he has abundance. He tries to 
look at the world with the eyes of what he feels 
to be his real self, expressing in his work only 
what seems to him essential. 

Тһе child drawing has the same directness of 
outlook, a similar simplifying of complexity, 
leaving only that which has made the most 
significant impression on the mind. 

In early years, when each trivial experience 
is registered and life for the child is one con- 
tinuous adventure, the mental limitations of 
the child are an asset to the recording and sim- 
plifying of visual experience. It must be 
remembered that with each day will come 
growth and development, and at the same time 
much that has been experienced but not fully 
understood. At the same time that which has 
been both experienced and understood has been 
carefully recorded in the child mind. 


А Child's Great Desire to Co-operate 


It is the natural function of human beings to 
co-operate, and civilization has triumphed only 
by that co-operative element. 

The observant teacher cannot have failed to 
notice in children the great desire to co-operate. 
Their main desire is to be part of and to par- 
ticipate in all kinds of human effort. As growth 
develops, there may be a slackening off of this 
co-operation and endeavour, and a consequent 
lack of enthusiasm, but this is by no means 
confined to children. As they grow they are 
bound to find frustration and disillusionment 
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in their home life and possibly in the life of the 
school. To-day, with more enlightened teaching 
and understanding, however, children generally 
like the school and its environment. 

When young children draw, they draw with 
a direct spontaneity which is the result of their 
direct natural experience. This, having been 


Fic. 8 


- Madonna and Child 
School of Cimabué 
By courtesy of. The National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 


securely registered in the mind, responds im- 
mediately to statement. Through the various 
stages the spontaneity gradually becomes less 
and less; therefore, unless it is nursed in the 
Senior School, it is apt to become a tired, bored 
imitation of something else. 

Personality in the child is normal and free 
in the early stages. Personality in the so-called 
primitive painter is the same. They both have 
the same directness of approach and instinctive 
reaction to the subject before them. 

The creative urge, which is common to old 
and young alike, has kept to the essentials of 
purpose and thereby remains the same in per- 
sonal outlook. 

The creative urge requires little in the way 
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PART OF CURTAIN BORDER OF SCENES FROM HISTORY 


Details of panels of stage curtain (Fig. 7) executed in appliqué. 
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of technical achievement, in fact, as has been 
stated earlier in this chapter, technical develop- 
ment should come by itself or should keep pace 
with requirements rather than be imposed 
upon the child. With large classes under present- 
day conditions compelling externally imposed 
discipline, it is difficult to adjust the one to the 
other. 

It should be remembered that those who 
control the lives of children to-day have nor- 
mally very little of the primitive approach to 
life. So far as the artistic side of a child's train- 
ing is concerned, therefore, it is essential that 
those in charge should keep in mind that chil- 
dren are not adults, and that they have to dis- 
cover for themselves the possibilities of express- 
ing themselves by means of drawing. The 
utmost endeavour should be made to allow the 
child to retain the freshness of outlook. Any 
attempt to graft an adult state of mind on it 
will only result in frustration and lack of 
interest. 

A child has a natural instinct for the ex- 
pression of beauty in drawing, since it is one 
of the earliest forms of expression the mind 
discovers. 

The teacher who realizes the value of primi- 
tive arid child expression can do a great deal to 
preserve that natural delight in and demand for 
beauty that should be an integral part of the 
normal personality. 

Primitives are the originators of the basis on 
which mature civilization is built. Childhood 
is the basis on which adulthood is built. Unless 
sensitive consideration is given to this matter 
at the various stages of growth at which the 
teacher finds the child, the child's whole per- 
sonality may be stunted or deformed and its 
perception will be dimmed. The adult in whom 
a perception of beauty is lacking is artistically 
blind, for he cannot see beauty. He misses 
something that is necessary for full participation 
in life. The teacher has therefore a great 
responsibility and power for good. 

The child's technical ability should aid the 
memory as much as possible and should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the desire to 
express through lack of development. Ex- 
perience and environment will feed the memory. 
It can be stimulated to expression best by 
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the element of play and fun, the joy of living, 
which because it too is creative is in harmony 
with the joy of Art. Thisis the essential quality 
in primitive painting. 

On looking at primitive works of Art this 
quality strikes forcibly. The primitives did not 


Fic. 0 
“Jacob's Dream” 


A drawing by a girl aged 12 in which the same 
intense religious feeling is seen as in the illustration 
of Madonna and Child (Fig. 8). 


do this or create that to be clever or in any way 
to triumph over their neighbour but for”pure 
personal joy. 


The Child's Efforts to be Taken 
Seriously 
It is of the utmost importance that the child's 
efforts should be taken seriously. It is fatal 


when the child has seen for himself, thought 
for himself, and drawn for himself, that his 
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work should be laughed at. The fact that it 
will not conform to the adult standard of ex- 
pression is to be expected. The devastating 
effect of unthinking ridicule in this matter can 
hardly be over estimated. 

How is it, however, that many children who 
have such a keen sense of the real values of 
Art become so poverty stricken in their appre- 
ciation as they approach adulthood as to lose 
all interest? In this age of environmental con- 
fusion we should ask ourselves how can a child 
take an interest in or find satisfaction in draw- 
ing such things as boots, books, and bananas. 


Fic. то 


Memory Drawing of Nature Entitled 
“ Reflections ” 
Fox Photo, 


The fact that so much attention has been given 
to object drawing in the past may account for 
their indifference. 

In the Senior School the pupils have assimi- 
lated parts of their environment and have com- 
pared them with their first impulses and ex- 
pressions and to their simple direct beginnings 
and experiences. 

The realization of multitudinous inventions 
confuses them, and consequently during the 
larger part of the Senior School period their 
minds are analytic. Through the sheer force of 
their environment they discard the funda- 
mental facts of personality and accept the more 
important experimental factors of everyday 
life. It is easy at first to accept superimposed 
standards, and it is only in the latter period of 
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life that the realization of such imposition sets 
in in most of humanity. This raises a stupendous 
task for the Art teacher. Should a collapse 
occur and desire to express cease, it may be 
concluded that it is through a reliance upon 
technical achievement rather than a simple 
natural development and expression. 

In primitive work one never finds any em 
phasis or mere technique, indeed to the un- 
trained eye there often seems to be a lack of 
technical ability. This follows from the fact 
that the primitive keeps the direct natural 
aspect so powerfully in mind. To keep near to 
this the teacher should stimulate enthusiasm 
and enthusiasm will stimulate the idea, and with 
it will come a demand for a developed technique. 
But even so it must be realized that technique 
is properly the able mastery of tools: the quick 
ness born of technique should not be confused 
with slickness and cleverness, however. 

In the Senior School, in the Art Department, 
there will sometimes be found a tendency for 
the pupils to have a complex regarding their 
Art lesson, a feeling that Art, particularly their 
own expression of it, is childish, and that they 
have outgrown that kind of thing. They wil 
endeavour, consequently, to find refuge in copy 
ing, imitating all that gives the appearance of 
accepted standards. In girls this will not be 
so marked, because of their innate desire for 
beauty. The boy will be much more indifferent, 
having the feeling that beauty is somehow un- 
manly: the difference between what is called 
© pretty pretty ’ and beauty has not been clearly 
understood; yet in the midst of all this the 
creative interest, the desire to bring forth new 
things, will still be alive, lying dormant, anc 
only awaiting the stimulus of new effort to 
germinate. At this stage, therefore, endeavour 
should be made to incorporate, with the previous 
primitive expression, interest in the developing 
world around them. 

It might be said of the early primitives that 
they were absorbed with full conviction in their 
environment. Their outlook on life was a revel- 
ation to them, and we have to get this same 
conviction to-day, at Jeast in relation to Art. 

We have it in the early stages, but the danger- 
ous period comes in the Senior School, and while 
former convictions, religions, and beliefs may 
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Panr or DECORATION OF A SCREEN 


This screen was for the school hall—a co: 


-operative effort also by Senior girls. 
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not apply at times, yet the main issue, the 
attitude to life itself, does. 

Thus the teacher still has in the Senior School 
a basis of creative and artistic development. 
If stagnation has been reached, the teacher 
must find an aspect through which freedom 
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colour, air, and weather conditions, and his 
awareness'of reality. Then, from his store of 
memories, he created his work of Art. Now in 
the child the simple statement comes from the 
reaction of a very vivid life with experience 
rapidly and continuously developing. 


Fic. ІІ 


The Canterbury Pilgrims 


A coloured-paper picture. 


The work of two senior girls. An excellent means of restoring 


confidence to the one in need. 
Reproduced by the courtesy of the L.C.C. 


and capacity for expression may develop. Re- 
moving the fear of an inability to express is of 
first importance. И 

In early primitive work one finds that, in the 
desire to find fuller expression, varied aspects 
are continuously tried and expressed without 
affecting the original conception. 

In primitive work the appearance of nature 
expressed is very different from the superficial 
aspect of nature itself and very different from 
present-day academic work. 

The primitive took from nature his experience 
of all its aspects, line and form, light and shade, 


The primitive sought for and endeavoured to 
create beauty, so does the child. In the Senior 
School stage, however, we so often find that the 
pupil expects to have this supplied or imposed 
without effort on his or her own part. 

The primitives have been able to achieve great 
creative Art through steady development, with- 
out interception, from the simple direct obser- 
vation of the child to the mature contemplation 
of the truly adult mind, and this complete 
progress gives a quality to their work which is 
often thought of as naive. 

Primitives in Art are the benefactors, the 
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pioneers of new ideas and thoughts. Children 
have all the potentialities of becoming bene- 
factors and pioneers of still further developments 
in Art. 

While children's drawings have much of the 
beginnings of great Art, there must not be a 
tendency to remain childish. There has been a 
tendency even among Artists to capture this 
childish expression, but the whole process must 


be ever of evolution and progress, aided by 


knowledge, lest the position become more 
serious than the older futile methods. 


Fic. 12 


Still Life by Georges Braque 


By courtesy of The National Gallery, Millbank. 


Modern Movements in Art 


DANGER OF IMITATING 


While the older methods of teaching drawing 
are to be deprecated, the fact must not be over- 
looked that another pernicious influence has 
crept in—the imitation of the modernist. In 
the work of Senior pupils at recent exhibitions 
of children’s drawings, the influence of the 
modern French movement apparently in an 
imitative way is very noticeable. This should 
be discouraged at once if it is imitative, as fake 
drawing is utterly destructive. The children 
have every capacity for imaginative work inside 
themselves. Nature has supplied it, and it 
merely needs developing. It should not be 
destroyed by the super-imposing of second-hand 
stylish achievement. No pupil, until consider- 
able years have been spent in study, would 
dream of drawing in the modern Cubist manner 
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unless brought into contact by influence. Yet 
this imitative work is often seen exhibited as 
first-hand experience. The final result can only 
be worse than the copying of the flat diagram. 
The child would at least understand that what 
was expected was an imitation and nothing 
more, and would enjoy the technical exercise 
and the result to some extent. The other 
novelty of Cubist imitation at first might 
stimulate, but, being a kind of dope and not a 
first-hand experience, would eventually fail 
miserably. The child drawings referred to are 
pseudo-Cubist work and are invariably imita- 
tions of Picasso passed on to the pupil. Now 
there is little doubt that Picasso is a great 
artist, but he has developed his own persona ity 
and has evolved a special original outlook. 

The great beauty of the primitive lay in its 
single-mindedness, its sincere desire and con 
viction. That the child or pupil has the poten- 
tialities is beyond doubt, and having realized 
this and with the mistakes of the past as a 
guide, surely the sooner we remove this imita- 
tive aspect the better. The whole case presents 
two features, the imitative and the creative. 
The creative only should be recognized, as the 
imitative results eventually in bankruptcy; 
the creative is there, if lying dormant—it only 
needs stimulus and development. The child 
and pupil provide the right material: what is 
needed is vision and understanding on the part 
of the teacher. 


New MOVEMENTS IN ART SHOULD NOT ВЕ 
IGNORED 


In passing it may be noted that the pioneers 
themselves will advise the teachers and artists 
to draw from the antique and the old Masters, 
to make research into the past. On the other 
hand, recent experiments in painting should not 
be ignored, nor should the Cubist movements. 
New ideas must and will be introduced con- 
tinuously. 

About rgrr what was known as Cubism was 
evolved. Many years after, with a certain 
amount of doubt, this movement was received 
in England as possibly having something in it. 
The growing certainty that the older methods 
had become outgrown forced the need for 
change upon the more enlightened and sensitive 


PLATE IV 
PAPER Mosaic BY A GIRL AGED 12 


This medium lends itself to the instinct to build 
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artists. They realized that they had reached 
the same stage as the child who had lost the 
desire and ability to express. Art was finished. 
Instead of giving up they made research into 
the past to find the cause. And, once having 
ascertained the cause and dealt with it, im- 
mediately fresh vigour flowed in the whole 
plastic idea; hence, the recent stimulus for 
experiment in painting all over the world. 


Fic. 13 
Still Life by a Senior Pupil 
The study of natural and fashioned objects can lead 
up to the creation of many beautiful compositions. 


This is evidently influenced by an acquaintance 
with the cubist movement. 


The research workers reached back to the 
primitives, and led eventually to an appre- 
ciation of their ability to grasp essentials: in 
other words they shook off the superficial and 
non-essential, and left only that which was 
fundamental and true, opening up worlds of 
fresh adventures. Recently, in France, there 
has been what is known as the Surrealists, the 
dream artists. 

Their efforts are similar to that of the primi- 
tives, that is to build up a plastic composition 
embodying not only that which they see in 
front of them, but imposing upon this a psycho- 
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logical image drawn from past experience: 
their main aim is to make a beautiful com- 
position, using а flat surface similar to that of 
the primitives and embodying with this the 
elements of perspective, as they realize that the 
artist must recognize the scientific inventions 
of his age. 

The desire to express the significant with 
austere simplicity led to the Purist movement— 
that is, the symbolizing of essentials which chil- 
dren do so readily—which has opened up 
another field of creative expression and an 
outlet for ideas. 

The teacher should be acquainted with all 
these movements: but unless he can adapt and 
add something to these ideas they would be 
better left alone. Drawing and painting are 
among the first expressions of delight in chil- 
dren: if cultivated they will be the last in old 
age. Not that all children should become 
painters and artists, but they should be so 
trained that their appreciation would extend to 
all forms of life, including industrialism ; even- 
tually this will become a necessity. 


Art Galleries and Museums the 
Creative Laboratory of the 
World 


Teachers would get great assistance from 
attendance at lectures given by good, under- 
standing lecturers, and from visiting our Art 
Galleries, notably the National, Tate, British 
Museum, and South Kensington, where abund- 
ant fertility awaits them. There will be found 
the endeavour and experience of centuries, the 
creative laboratory of the world. Apart from 
again calling attention to the primitives and 
stressing the close relationship between their 


_ work and that of children, it is difficult to state 


which pictures should be studied, as tempera- 
ments and reactions differ. It may be possible 
for a person to find more than ample in the 
work of one man or two men, or one school or all 
schools, but if an interested attitude is taken 
up, and a thorough analysis of the whole thing 
be made with a view to discovering fundamental 
truths, teachers will not only find a stimulus 
to carry on their work, but will find as a result 
that their teaching will be less strenuous in the 
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school because of their understanding. The 
early cave drawings of Altamera, the Bushman's 
drawings, early stone and bronze implements 


Fic. 14 


Drawing by a Senior Girl 
A fundamental realization essentially British. 


at the British Museum, the Portraits from 
Pompeii, the works of Giotto, Cimabue, Uccello, 
Piero della Francesca, and El Greco at the 
National Gallery, Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian, 


MEMORY 


Memory is the mother of the muses: the 
greater the store of memories the more prolific 
the creation. We must, therefore, stimulate 
the. imagination by filling the memory. The 
desire to express must also be freed. This can 
be done only if confidence is given, by bringing 
about contact between the management of 
materials and the creative urge. The latter 
can be guided and not compelled, but con- 
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Greek, Assyrian sculptures, East Indian, West 
Indian, in fact the Art history of the world is 
to be found in our Museums and Galleries. The 
modernist movement, well represented at the 
Tate Gallery, would in fact be better left 
alone until such time as the past is thoroughly 
understood. 

In England a really modern movement in 
painting that is not derivative and imitative, 
has not yet been evolved. 

Because of this it has often been said that the 
British are a non-artistic race, but a recent 
exhibition of children's drawings conclusively 
proves otherwise. The loss to the race of this 
wealth of creative effort is enormous if not 
realized. The problem of Art in the Senior 
School is therefore an urgent one. It really 
extends far beyond that of teaching in the 
Senior School into the other school—the school 
of life itself. 

Special criticism cannot be fairly levelled 
against the effort of teachers of Art in general, 
for undoubtedly their aim has better direction 
and the standard of work has risen by leaps 
and bounds during the last twenty years. 
What is needed is a fuller understanding oí their 
problem and a wider appreciation of and 
greater sympathy with their effort on the part 
of the mass of the population. 

Having briefly considered Primitive Art and 
established its close relation to the subject with 
which we are dealing, we must leave the teacher 
to become more intimately acquainted with its 
beauties by following the advice offered. 

It will be more helpful to use the remaining 
space available to examine ways and means 
of training the memory and stimulating the 
imagination. 


DRAWING 


fidence in the power to express will free the 
imagination of any. restrictions. Memory draw- 
ing, therefore, offers enormous scope both for 
the pupil and the teacher. The latter will be 
beset with difficulties, for the power to memor- 
ize varies tremendously ; because of this, hasty 
and ill-considered correction is dangerous and 
may prove fatal. Although the drawing may 
have little resemblance to the object portrayed, 
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PLATE V 
“THE FIRE” 


Painting by a girl aged 14. An example of the realization of essentials. This is the basis of all great art. 
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and meagre though it may be, it will be a true 
representation of the memory. Memory draw- 
ing will almost invariably be an association of 
various things. The deeper impressions will be 
more accentuated and therefore find expression 
first. How dangerous the correction may be 
can be judged by the fact that Paul Gauguin, 
one of the greatest modern French Masters, 
said that it was better to leave a line, no matter 
how badly stated, than to correct it, as the first 
line was the correct concept of the mind and 
therefore vital. The failure in precision was only 
the failure in technical ability. 

In primitive painting this always holds true 
and the same truth should be realized concern- 
ing children's drawings. Proportion is almost 
certain to be what is termed distorted in relation 
to actual facts, for some things have greater 
significance to the child concerned and these 
will loom larger in the memory. In children's 
drawings this is very obvious. The memory, 
too, will have retained only that part which 
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has made a significant impression; there will 
be, therefore, a simplified statement of the 
object originally seen. Such simple direct state- 
ment is the characteristic of all great Art, for 
the greatness of achievement is related to the 
limitations imposed. The limits imposed in 
Memory Drawing have, therefore, definite 
value. The teacher may, perhaps, tend to 
become apprehensive at the result of memory 
drawing and expect too much at first, and 
herein danger lies, The sensitive child will 
respond with certainty but may become com- 
pletely inarticulate in the face of destructive 
criticism. All our experiences leave an im- 
pression on our minds whether consciously or 
sub-consciously realized. 


Training Children 


Things we visualize are also thus recorded, 
although we often fail to see and appreciate 
their beauty. It is just this failure that keeps 
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Coloured-paper Picture by Girl Aged 12 


Picture-making with coloured paper is a means of expression that few can resist. 
Reproduced by the courtesy of the 1.С.С. 
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many from understanding and enjoying beauty, 
whether in nature or in Art. They may pride 
themselves on the capacity to appreciate 
beauty, but closer examination shows that they 
only see as beautiful that which has been shown 
to them as such. This fact stresses the im- 
portance of training children to see for them- 
selves. It follows then that the most destructive 
thing that we can do with children of any age 
is to tell them what they see, to tell them that 


from a child in a Senior than in a Junior School, 
always of course allowing for and ascertaining 
the extent of previous training in this method of 
drawing. 

When too long a period is allowed for a 
memory drawing, the pupils resort to invention 
or lose interest and may even become lazy. 
It must be remembered, therefore, that they 
can say what they know in a very short time. 

Memory drawings are invariably swiftly 
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Still Life by Senior Pupils 
The shape of these objects was described by the teacher when seen above or below the eye-level, they 
were then drawn from memory by the pupils. The decoration is original. 


a line or form goes this way or that. If this is 
done they will become mentally and visually 
lazy. When they draw a thing out of proportion, 
that you think is out of proportion, do not tell 
them what the correct proportion is, but ask 
them to look and compare carefully and then 
tell you. They then will endeavour to see 
correctly. They should rely upon their vision 
and not resort to measuring with a pencil but 
directly with the eye. Only when they see and 
understand for themselves can they remember. 
If it is seen for them, they will forget. 

The memory of children can be trained in 
various ways, provided they are always allowed 
to see for themselves. Very short periods should 
at first be given in which to finish a drawing, as 
little detail can be retained—although it will be 
recalled that more may reasonably be expected 


stated and consequently vital. The time al- 
lowed is frequently too generous; a graduated 
course and variety of interest are essential. 

When objects are used for the lesson, they 
should be frequently changed, say, every five 
minutes to begin with, or their position changed. 
Both the eye and mind would be stimulated by 
this procedure. Another useful method is to 
place an object or group of objects before the 
pupils for ten minutes, allowing them to study 
it or them, and then giving them five minutes 
in which to make a drawing. 

One teacher, who gets most satisfactory 
results in object drawings from memory, shows 
an object to the class and describes its shape 
when seen from above, in line with or below the 


“eye. The children are then required to draw 


the object from memory. Two or more objects 


PLATE VI 


Above: PICTURES INSPIRED BY AND NOT COPIED FROM FLOWERS 
Both by boys aged 12 and 13. 


Below : STILL LIFE GROUPS DRAWN FROM DESCRIPTION 


The one on the left is by a boy aged 11, the one on the right by a girl aged 12. 
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are eventually grouped together in the form of a 
composition ; added interest is given by allowing 
the children to decorate them or the background 
in their own way, 

Children respond most readily to something 
animate, however, One sound method to adopt 
in the classroom is to get the pupils to take 
tums in giving fiveminute action poses, and 
then get the class to draw these poses entirely 
from memory. By this method a knowledge 
of the figure will be definitely built up as well 
as the whole standard of drawing. Experience 
has shown that with this method there із no lack 
of keenness, 

This can be followed by what is known as 
snapshot drawing, that is, memory drawing of 
their fellow pupils in action—such actions as 
skipping or throwing a ball, Practice in this 
will definitely build up the power to retain а 
visual image and to express it when it is 
recorded, 

Eventually memory drawings should be made 
of familiar everyday scenes, such scenes as 
children are forced to rely upon the memory 
to portray, Suitable examples are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, 

It is, in fact, quite natural for the children to 
draw from memory, as it has been seen that it 
is for all primitive folks, for it involves a less 
complicated mental process than the inter- 
preting into terms of drawing objects and 
cenes actually before them. In the former case 
the mental image is already interpreted. The 
recognition of this fact will be of the greatest 
assistance to teachers. Teachers cannot do 
better than to study the methods of Lecoq de 
Hoisbaudran, who has by his writings called 
attention to the great educational value of 
training in memory drawing. His methods 
when considered in the light of the foregoing 
can be adapted by the teachers in Sentor Schools 
to the environment of the child and the con- 
ditions prevailing to-day. 

From the store of memories thus built up the 
imagination will draw, and expression will 
follow stimulation. 


Imaginative Drawing 
The imagination can be stimulated by various 
methods, always provided that the child's 


interests are first awakened by vivid description, 
but perhaps best of all by means of suitable 
poetry-—poems which describe somes and 
thoughts familiar to children, such as "The 
Pedlar's Caravan," by W. B. Rands, and 
"Тһе Wind in а Frolic,” by William Howitt. 


Fio. 17 
An Idea from а Vase of Flower by a Girl 
Aged 12 
Tho ручы of the child bs reni, Неше 
ievlrvam ise amd leaving већу the eusrihal tharmi 
ry semen 4 Tho Lond (ее Comte 


The latter is full of material for picture mak» 
ing both for tbe town- and tbe onuntry-bred 
сым. 

The fact that all children are anxious 19 со- 
operate should not be forgotten. The decoration 
of a screen for the school ball, or curiales for 
the stage, affords wonderful opportunities for 
cooperative effort. The general scheme opens 
up an opportunity for cresting general interests . 
the details completely filing а given space саз 
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and should depend upon individual effort. It 
is sometimes helpful, however, to allow two 
children to work upon one composition, but only 
when one has a vivid imagination and the other 
is in need of awakening. 


Conclusion 


Тһе foregoing pages show that a study of the 
investigations of the psychologist, aided by 


By courtesy of. 


Fic. 18 
“The Storm” 


A remarkable drawing by a boy age 15 whose interest had been awakened 


by vivid description. 


experience, teaches what average children of 
the Senior School stage can visualize, conceive, 
and express, There is an intimate connection 
between the memory and the imagination; 
therefore the developments of the former result 
in a fuller expression of the latter, that is when 
stimulated by interest. 

Training in technique should not be alto- 
gether neglected, but should keep pace only 
with the child’s requirements. Insistence upon 
the technical aspect for its own sake stifles 
expression. 

There is much in common between primitive 
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Art and children’s drawings. An understanding 
of the one, therefore, illumines the other, and 
a knowledge of the history of Art is accord- 
ingly a valuable asset to the teacher. Modern 
movements in Art should not be ignored how- 
ever. Imitation of any style or period leads to 
disappointment and failure in the end. A 
child’s own vision and experience should find ex- 
pression in a pure and unsophisticated manner. 

Not the least im- 
portant feature of 
this chapter is the 
illustration. The illus- 
irations have been 
chosen. with a view to 
showing what can be 
expected of both boys 
and girls in the Senior 
School stage. Small 
drawings should not be 
encouraged, as they 
tend to cramp a child’s 
outlook, The average 
size of the originals of 
drawings illustrated is 
about Royal size. 

It will be felt by 
some, perhaps, that 
there is a noticeable 
lack of what might 
be termed technical 
achievement. In place 
of this, however, there 
is to be found a more 
precious quality, that 
quality common to all 
works of Art—vitality. 
This is due to the fact that the teachers under 
whom the works have been produced are con- 
vinced that vitality in drawing is obtained only 
when perfect freedom is given, and children are 
encouraged to express their emotions without re- 
striction. A fundamental point is here made (as 
may be seen by comparing the examples illus- 
trated) that there is a similar beauty to be found 
in all works of Art, whether they be by primi- 
tives, by great Masters, or by little children. 
When children leave our Senior Schools they 
should be able to appreciate this beauty and to 
know lovely things when they see them. 
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Introduction 


IGURE drawing is by far the most valu- 

able type of drawing we can teach in 

school. Not only does it appeal to the 
child but it gives such scope to his powers of 
expression that without it he cannot possibly 
understand the meaning of drawing—he will 
scarcely realize that drawing is a kind of lan- 
guage for the expression of thoughts. One might 
say that to be without the power to draw the 
figure is like having a vocabulary without verbs: 
in such a language action and life would have 
to be understood without being described. 

Yet notwithstanding the importance of this 
subject, it has received, so far, no proper atten- 
tion in our schemes of art teaching. No study 
has been made of the best way to teach it to the 
young, and, beyond a few rudimentary instruc- 
tions, pupils are mostly left to themselves. 
Under such treatment the few succeed but the 
majority end by giving up in despair, for the 
subject is fraught with difficulties. 

The fact is that, as in many other things, 
knowledge is the key to the situation. There 
may be such a thing as ‘gift,’ but it is folly to 
say that only gifted people can learn to draw. 
If that were so we ought to stop wasting time 
trying to teach every child to draw. What we 
ought to ask ourselves is, Do we make our draw- 
ing lesson as intelligible as other lessons? If we 
do, then our results should more or less corre- 
spond and there should be the same amount of 
successful work. In the large classes with which 
we have to deal there is something wrong if 
66 per cent of the class cannot do what we 
require of them. The work we have set is too 
hard or has not been presented in a form suit- 
able to the mentality of the pupil. 

There are some who do not advocate the 
teaching of knowledge in art, believing it tends 
to cramp the individuality of the pupil, but the 
truth is rather that the lack of knowledge pre- 
vents development in the majority of cases. 


What the teacher must bear in mind is that 
increased power of expression is the end, and 
that knowledge must be supplied for that end. 
By the time the child has reached the Senior 
School he should be ready for definite instruc- 
tion in figure drawing. Our first concern, then, 
is to discover what he lacks in knowledge, and 
for this purpose he should be asked to draw a 
subject requiring the human figure. 


Figure Drawing by Children Aged 11 


A group of children of тт years of age, who 
had had no previous experience of figure draw- 
ing, were asked to draw two tramps by the 
roadside. From their drawings a good, an aver- 
age, and a bad drawing have been selected and 
are reproduced in Fig. 1. 

An examination of these drawings will show 
that the good pupil has an idea of proportion 
but is hazy about the details and shapes of 
limbs. The average pupil makes many mistakes 
in proportion, and fails to get the swing of the 
movement, while the bad pupil goes very far 
wrong in proportion, has little idea of the shapes 
of limbs, or the position of details such as the 
eye or even the shoulder. The strange thing is 
that pupils seem to be unable to see their mis- 
takes. The drawing may not even look funny 
to them when it has glaring errors. They, seem 
to be blind. 

We might be inclined to think that the best 
way to remedy this would be to let them draw 
from life, but even when they have the figure in 
front of them they will make the same errors, 
besides getting hopelessly confused with the 
multitude of details which the living model 
presents. 

As a result of many experiments in figure 
drawing, the writer has invented the paper lay 
figure for the purpose of teaching the general 
proportions, and the rhythm of action of the 
figure. 
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Drawings six months later 
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Same boy—the weak pupil 
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Effect of Six Months’ Training with the Lay Figure on a Good, Average, and Bad Pupil 
Note the change in composition, 
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The Paper Lay Figure (Fig. 2) 


The paper lay figure consists of a number of 
pieces of paper or thin cardboard which, when 


COPY RIGHT CVM оз... 
(Side View) Fic. 2 
The Paper Lay Figure 


hem in an envelope. The dotted lines show the amount of overlap of 


‘placed together, allowing the proper overlapping, 
will give the form of the unclothed human figure. 
The parts are so designed that they can be 
arranged to represent а variety of actions, as à 


he standing positions only, but act as a guide for other act 
limbs move in one plane can be drawn with the paper lay figure. In earl. 
round, but as soon as possible the parts should be learnt so t 


matter of fact all actions that can be performed 
in one plane. After the test suggested in the 
previous paragraph, the pupils should be sorted 
into two classes, The good children should be 
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ions. Only actions in which all the 
|y drawings the parts can be marked 
hat any action can be dyawn from memory. 


told to use the lay figure as a guide. They 
should arrange the parts beside their paper in 
the action they require before they commence 
their drawing. The weak pupils should arrange 
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their figure and, after showing their teacher 
what they intend to do, should be allowed to 
trace round the parts one at a time in the manner 
described below. By this method they will 
familiarize themselves with the general propor- 
tions and shape of the figure by visual and 
tactile methods. Through this training they will 
gain knowledge which will enable them to do a 
drawing without the aid of the lay figure. They 
will discover how vital the proportions are and 
how simply they can represent the figure when 
these are right. 

The second set of drawings in Fig. I is by 
the same three pupils after six months' use of 
the lay figure. All three drawings were made 
with the lay figure as guide. The drawings have 
improved in every way, and all pupils have 
gained sound knowledge by the use of it. The 
improvement in composition should also be 
noted. ` 


DRAWING ROUND THE LAY FIGURE 


By the use of the lay figure the teacher will 
begin to understand why so few pupils are able 
to draw the human figure. Many points which 
one does not normally think of will be brought 
out, and many children will show how surpris- 
ingly little they know of the human form. The 
best method of drawing round the figure is as 
follows. 

The figure is first arranged in the required 
action beside the drawing paper. The head is 
removed and placed on the drawing paper in 
the right position. With a sharp pencil held 
vertically, a line is made round it. All the parts 
have dotted lines on them to indicate the 
amount of overlap in the standing position. As 
the figure is moved, of course, this overlap 
varies, but the dotted lines always give some 
idea of the amount of overlap. Keeping the head 
in position, the pupil arranges the chest so that 
it overlaps the neck correctly and is in the right 
position to give the action. The head is then 
removed and the chest drawn round. The next 
part of the body is treated similarly, and so on 
until the whole figure is complete. Simple 
though this seems, a large number of children 
of the age of eleven will not get it right first 
time, and very few will be able to arrange cor- 
rectly actions such as touching the toes or kneel- 
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ing. For this reason a number of actions which 
can be obtained with the paper lay figure аге 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Action in Figure Drawing 


Proportion, action, and its necessary adjunct 
rhythm are the three vital factors in figure draw- 
ing. When the children are asked to arrange the 
lay figure in different actions it will be found 
that they are surprisingly unobservant of the 
common actions of everyday life, and it wil 
therefore be necessary for them to perform ihe 
actions or see them performed before they can 
get them right. The slight bend of a limb which 
prevents rigidness usually escapes them. It is 
only after they have seen the action performec 
in the way they have drawn it that they see how 
ridiculous it is. The actions given in Fig. 3 have 
analyses to show how all the limbs work in 
rhythm. This rhythm is vital to easy action anc 
is one of the hardest things for the pupils to 
realize. Much drill, therefore, will be necessary 
before they remember to see that it is always 
present in their drawings. 

Akin to this rhythm is balance. Whatever 
standing action is taken the human body is so 
well constructed that other parts will move to 
maintain balance. If a man throws his weight 
on to one foot, the whole body moves as is shown 
in Fig. 3. This type of subtle movement often 
makes a simple standing pose more difficult to 
draw than one in which there is violent action. 


Clothing the Figure (Fig. 4) 


When the pupil succeeds in obtaining the 
action of the figure and has carefully drawn 


round it, he must proceed to clothe it. This re- 


quires a great deal of thought and observation. 
As the clothes are marked around the figure, the 
amount they should stand away from the skin 
must be thought out. In first attempts pupils 
often make them like bathing costumes, as is 
shown in the drawing of a boy in Fig. 4. The 
way the clothes hang should be pointed out from 
a child posing in the required action. The hat 
requires special care, as a slightly wrong position 
can make it ludicrous. The points where it 
touches the forehead and the back of the neck 
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should be marked before it is drawn. The con- 
struction of the coat collar from the back of the 
neck to the bottom of the breast-bone needs to 
be pointed out, as it is usually put in the wrong 
place. The width of the trousers and the 
sleeves, and the size of the boots are likewise 
points that will need attention. With ladies’ 
dress the coat collar often bothers the pupil; 
so also does the fit of the hat. One should start 
with the clothing that the pupils know best, 
and information must be supplied if historical 
costume is required for illustration. 


Using the Lay Figure as a Guide 


The pupils of a Senior School should not need 
to draw round the lay figure more than two or 
three times before grasping the idea of the con- 
struction of the figure and gaining a working 
knowledge of the shapes of the parts. As soon 
as possible they should be tested, being allowed 
to have lay figures arranged on their desks beside 


their papers while they are making a. drawing. . 


The drawing should be constructed in the same 
way, that is, built up of parts, and particular 
emphasis should be given to the proportions of 
the head, which in a grown man goes seven to 
seven and a half times into the height. The half- 
way point comes to the top of the leg, and the 
elbow fits into the waist. The foot should be 
measured against the head and the hand against 
the face, as such comparison will save them from 
being too small. When good action and pro- 
portion have been obtained, the figure should be 
clothed. This method will avoid the ridiculous 
errors which arise when clothes are drawn with- 
out thought of the body which they cover. 

After a time the lay figure can be dispensed 
with altogether, but only when pupils have no 
difficulty in imagining the actions they require. 
А dass might easily have boys working in the 
three stages at the same time: the weak ones 
still drawing round the parts, the average using 
the lay figure as guide, and the best able to dis- 
pense withit. It will take a year for most pupils 
to arrive at the last stage. 


Individuality and Character 


Up to the present point one might complain 
that the lay figure has destroyed individuality 
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and character. All the children seem to turn 
out the same kind of figure. Although this is not 
absolutely true, it cannot be denied that there 
is a tendency towards similarity. This is not 
altogether a bad thing in the early stages. It 
enables the teacher to get home certain funda- 
mental points which would be missed under a 
go-as-you-please system of drawing. The time 
has now arrived to correct this defect, and exer- 
cises should be given which demand variation 
of type. The fat man and the thin man, the ol 
and the young, the strong and the weak, must 
all be tackled, and the pupil must be made to 
realize that all these problems are solved by 
variation in proportion and pose (see Fig. 4). 

The size of the head is most important anc 
should be experimented with. When we make 
the head large we seem to make the figure 
shorter, and vice versa. This is useful to remem- 
ber in drawing giants or dwarfs, and the usua 
figure of the fashion plates, if measured, will be 
found to be eight or nine heads high. 


The Head and Facial Expression 


Naturally the question of individuality leads 
one to a strong desire to draw different types o 
head and various facial expressions. Asa matter 
of fact, the pupil of 12 to 13 years of age is ready 
for and loves this type of work. He is beginning 
to take a keen interest in the differences among 
people, and his endeavours to draw them wil 
lead to keener observation. : 


FUNDAMENTAL PROPORTIONS 


There are certain fundamental proportions in 
the head which must be known if successfu 
drawings are to be made. These proportions 
have been embodied in the two diagrams in 
Fig. 5. 

The study of the head should start with these 
diagrams, the pupil being made to copy them 
carefully. It will be seen that the side view of 
the head fits into a square, that the head is 
ovoid or egg-shaped, that the eye is half-way 
between the top of the head and the chin, that 
the hair occupies half the head, and that the ear 
is on the level of the nose and of the same 
length. 

In the front view the head fits into a rectangle 
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he first drawing shows common error of making clothes too tight. 
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the sides of which are in the proportion of two fundamental heads seem, they will be found to 
to three, and is again ovoid in form. The eyes Бе the means of keeping drawings within the 
are half-way between the top of the head and limits of reason. 
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the chin and are the length of an eye apart. BRINGING THE FUNDAMENTAL TYPES TO LIFE 
Lines representing the position of the end of the When these fundamental types have been 
nose and the mouth and the general mass of the drawn, the pupil should be given a sheet of 
hair are indicated. Expressionless though these tracing paper, or thin typing paper, which is 
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better and cheaper. Placing the tracing paper 
over the first drawing, he proceeds to draw the 
features in more detail. The dot which marked 
the pupil of the eye is modified, the eyelid and 
eyebrow being added. The outline of the nose 
is changed to make it snubbed or Roman as we 
desire. The lobes of the lips are drawn, the chin 
shaped, not forgetting the line under the chin. 
The ear gives some difficulty, and for this reason 
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A Simple Method of Tackling the Ear 


is given in stages with parts named in Fig. 6. 
All these features should be studied from life, 
and understood before being drawn. 


MaxiNG DIFFERENT CHARACTERS 


When the features are completed, the effect 
will be surprising. Our basic drawing has kept 
us straight while our minds have been thinking 
of detail. As soon as one head is complete, 
others should be drawn, experiments being made 
in the shapes of the features. A slight variation 
will often alter the whole face; for example: 
draw a head and trace on to another sheet every- 
thing except the neck; substitute a much thicker 
neck. The type of character will be entirely 
changed. The pupils should be asked to describe 
the characters they draw so that they remember 
how they obtained certain types. 


DRAWING DEFINITE CHARACTERS 

When they have sufficient knowledge they can 
be asked to draw definite characters such as 
Shylock, Rip Van Winkle, Orlando, King John, 
a miser, etc. (Colour Plate facing p. 176.) 


FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 
After this, facial expressions should be tried. 
A small looking-glass is useful for this purpose, 
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so that the pupil can see what happens to each 
feature when he makes various expressions. 

When sufficient mastery has been obtained 
over facial expression, full-length figures might 
be drawn, the pupil trying to make the body in 
keeping with the face. 


Caricatures 


А branch of this work is caricature, In cari- 
cature the characteristics are emphasized at the 
expense of other features. These characteristics 
should be chosen with due regard to the char- 
acter of the individual. The making of a big 
head on a little body is not caricature if it bears 
no relation to the truth. 

Not all pupils will be able to make caricatures. 
Some seem to be surprisingly apt in this kind of 
work, and in any case it creates a great deal of 
interest and enjoyment, and encourages the 
study of character, which perhaps is more 
important to most pupils than the study of 
drawing. Even if the pupil shows no ability to 
draw his ideas about others, he will probably 
gain from the lesson. 

The work dealing with individuality of type, 
character, and expression will be ample to fill 
the syllabus of figure drawing for the second 
year in the Senior School. 


Composition 


Although this chapter is on figure drawing, 
so important is composition that a few para- 
graphs on that subject are absolutely necessary. 
No drawing should be done in school without 
consideration of the arrangement of the work 
on the paper or within a given space. This is 
the beginning of composition. The manner of 
expressing our ideas should be considered as an 
integral part of the idea, and by experiment it 
will be found that the placing of the work 
within a given area vitally alters its force. 

Referring to the article on poster work, Fig. 1, 
page 205, one will see that certain arrangements 
of black and red shapes within a square are 
more pleasing than others. This being so when 
we are dealing with abstract forms, it naturally 
follows that the same wil apply when the 
forms represent concrete objects: although our 
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attention may be drawn to the significance of the 
objects themselves, their arrangement will have 
a subtle influence on our sensibility. This influ- 
ence cannot be néglected by the artist who 
wishes to convey his message to us by forms and 
colours. 


EMOTIONAL VALUE OF COMPOSITION 


There is yet another aspect of the subject. 
Certain arrangements of form and colour will be 
found to affect us emotionally. We must be on 
the watch for this so that we learn more and 
more about the marshalling of our forms to 
express not only our thoughts but also our 
emotions. 

When one is working naturally, without 
strain or worry, when one has mastered the 
technical difficulties of drawing sufficiently to 
avoid the strain of thinking of them, the right 
arrangement to give the required emotional value 
to the work will often come apparently with- 
out thought. What the teacher has to do is to 
watch for it in the work of the pupils, and when 
it is obtained to treasure it for example. Those 
who argue in favour of the go-as-you-please 
method of figure drawing claim that this is where 
they score, and that through leaving the child 
unhampered by knowledge they obtain work of 
richer emotional quality. To this argument one 
must reply that there is an unrestrained emo- 
tional expression which comes of ignorance, and 
there is a refined but none the less real emotional 
expression which comes of mastery and ingrained 
knowledge. To which goal are we to guide our 
children? But we have digressed too far 
perhaps. 


Practical Methods of Teaching 
Composition 


This is a practical book and the teacher is 
naturally asking how to start with the problem 
of composition. He must certainly start with 
the very first figure drawing if he has not already 
started with other drawings. Each child must 
be given four strips of paper about т inch wide. 
These can be arranged to form an adjustable 
frame as in Fig. 7. Experiments with this frame 
must be tried round the drawing until the best 
size and proportion of frame is discovered. 


à 
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When the drawing is painted, coloured borders 
should be experimented with. Taking one colour 
in the painting, paint one of the four strips of 

aper with it. Place this strip on one of the 
sides of the frame and cover it partly with a 


Fic. 7 
An Adjustable Paper Frame 


clean strip. Move the clean strip into various 
positions, and the best width of border will be 
discovered. How much is the best width? No 
answer can be given. It depends on so many 
variable factors that it must be found by trial. 
The right arrangement is the one that looks 
best. 

When single-figure compositions are mastered 
a few lessons should be given in which two ОГ 
more figures are cut out after being painted. 
Experiments can then be tried for their arrange- 
ment within a given border. When the pupils 
have realized the importance of composition 
and shown some discretion in choosing good 
arrangements, they should be told to think out 
arrangements while they are drawing, and the 
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45 minutes. 


No. т. 10-minute drawing 
with straight lines only. 


No. 3. Complete drawing: 
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Fic. 9 
Pupils’ Drawings from Life 
Pupils’ ages, 14-15 years. 
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teacher should always bear this aspect of the 
work in mind in criticizing. 


Drawing from Life 


So far, through the use of the lay figure, we 
have been enabled to make drawings of front 
and side views. Although with this knowledge 
alone we can do a considerable amount, sooner 
or later we shall require other views of the 
figure. Many of these views are very difficult to 
draw, and even a professional artist would be 
obliged to have recourse to the living model for 
study before being able to do them. There is no 
reason why the child should not do the same. 

Before drawing from life is started, there 
should be a conscious need for it on the part of 
the pupil, and he should have sufficient know- 
ledge of object drawing to draw rectangular 
prismatic objects and cylinders from any point 
of view from memory. Taught in the right way, 
this should not be a long task. It requires, not 
an endless drawing of such objects from the 
actual things, but a real understanding of why 
and how their appearance changes (see “Object 
Drawing"). How object drawing influences 
figure drawing is seen in Fig. 8, No. 4. 


PRACTICE FROM Lire: STAGE I (Fig. 8) 


It was stated in the first part of this chapter 
that drawing from life was confusing to the 
pupil. In the early stages, therefore, the teacher 
needs to limit and prevent him from tackling 
the mass of detail that is always present in the 
living model. To effect this, the pupil should 
only be allowed straight lines and be told to 
confine himself to proportion and action. His 
time should be limited to 15 minutes at the out- 
side, and practice should continue until he can 
State proportion and action correctly under 
these conditions (see Fig. 8). No detail should 
be expected in these drawings. 


STAGE 2 

The practice of the former stage in straight 
lines might cause a lack of rhythm, and to cor- 
rect this the use of long curves can be allowed. 
Straight lines give length, direction, and posi- 
tion. Quite enough to consider at once, so that 
the introduction of curves has been reserved for 
the second stage. Again no detail should be 
expected. 


STAGE 3 (Fig. 9) 

In the above stages the pupils will have learnt 
how important proportion, action, and rhythm 
are, and how much can be expressed by the bare 
statement of them. In these stages will be found 
things which often escape our notice, and not 
until a good drawing can be made in the second 
stage is it wise or even worth while trying to 
make more complete drawings. This will require 
far more practice than most people imagine. 
When this stage is reached, however, a sheet of 
tracing paper should be given to each pupil; 
this will be placed over the second stage drawing. 
Using the latter, which can be seen through the 
paper, as a guide, the pupil will make a detailed 
drawing. Even under these conditions the detail 
may be baffling until the pupil has formed the 
habit of selecting the most important things. 
In order to enforce him to do this, there should 
always be a time limit for the drawing. About 
half an hour should be given at first, and more 
allowed as he shows power to use it to good 
advantage. If too much time is allowed, the 
mind becomes sleepy and the drawing deter- 
iorates in every way. Better to make two quick 
drawings, alive but not complete, than one 
laboured, sleepy, and lifeless thing. In this 
short chapter it has not been possible to give 
very much detail of the problems that will be 
encountered in teaching this subject, but full 
information will be found in a forthcoming 
publication, Figure Drawing and Composition 
for Children, by C. V. Mackenzie (Pitman). | 


COMPOSITION AND DESIGN 


of aesthetic feeling from one person to 

another, it follows that Art teaching is 
first of all a process of developing the aesthetic 
consciousness, and, secondly, a training in the 
expression of it. In graphic Art, expression is 
achieved by means of arrangements of masses, 
lines, tones, and colours, and the success or 
non-success depends upon arrangement. No one 
can presume to dictate rules for arrangement, 
since that must necessarily be a direct response 
to and an expression of the aesthetic impulse, 
but from analysis of works of art and from 
personal experience one can deduce that success- 
ful arrangement depends upon certain elemen- 
tary factors. Conversely, if these elementary 
factors be ignored the transmission of aesthetic 
feeling is totally or partially impeded. These 
elementary factors are known as the laws or 
principles of Composition. A knowledge of them 
and a training in their use will not make an 
artist—poeta nascitur, non fit—but it will assist 
both artist and student in better expression. 
In teaching these principles to children in a 
Simple manner one is endeavouring to remove 
obstacles which the child, through immaturity 
and lack of experience, cannot cope with 
naturally. 


S INCE Art is a medium for the transmission 


Principles of Composition 


Since most Art compositions are arranged 
within a rectangle, the principles of composition 
are taught with reference to the rectangle, but 
the same principles apply to any other shape and 
to coniposition in sculpture and architecture. 
In commencing composition, therefore, the 
rectangle is the first shape with which we are 
concerned. It is in itself an arrangement; it is 
a mass having tone and colour, bounded by 
lines with a certain proportional relationship. 
Since any form added is part of this original 
shape, and the eye cannot see the one without 
the other, it is necessary to consider the relation- 
ship of the one to the other. The first exercise 


in composition, therefore, considers the relation- 
ship of part of the rectangle to the whole. The 
word "relationship" implies reciprocal action; 
therefore, before proceeding to any exercise it 
is advisable to discuss from the beginning what 
reaction is likely to take place. 

A dot is the simplest thing to draw. Тһе next 
simplest is a series of dots. These would fall 
into three simple arrangements—(1) When ar- 
ranged close together and following a fixed 
direction, they form a straight line. (2) When 
arranged close together and not following a 
fixed direction, they form a curve. (3) When 
packed closely together, they form a mass. (То 
illustrate: A boy with a pocketful of marbles 
might arrange some in a straight line, some in a 
curve, and still have some left in his pocket.) 

These are the four elements of Art— 


The dot. 

The straight line: (Fig. т.) 
Тһе curve. 

The mass. 


In comparing the elements one naturally 
selects the straight line and the curve, since both 
are lines. The two differ in direction, and are 
said to contrast in direction. The dot and the 
mass differ in size, and are said to contrast in 
size. 


Straight line 


Gave {Contrast in direction. 


Dot 


Mass [Contrast in size. 


The effect of contrasting two elements is that 
the one enhances or emphasizes the worth of the 
other. Of the two towers (Fig. 2) the one which 
has the small door inserted appears the taller. 
А straight line when arranged in relationship to 
а curve emphasizes its curvature and enhances 
its beauty (Fig. 3). Contrast has the same effect 
when applied to tone and colour. A light value 
emphasizes a dark value; a yellow colour 
enriches a blue, and a red enriches a green. 
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The Mass 


The most important element is the mass, since 
all Art-expression is a juxtaposition of masses, 
as in architecture, sculpture, mural painting, 
ete, There are certain elementary forms of the 
mass, and of these the simplest is the circle, 
Since a curve 
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alphabet. 
Exercise 1. To develop a rectangle by means 


tion three verticals, 


LI 
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of two verticals, obtaining the maximum of con- 
trast and variety. 

Since a small object causes an apparent 
increase of size in larger objects, therefore 
Z contrasts and enlarges 4 (Fig. 5); also 7 
contrasts and enlarges P. 

P, Z, and А are varied їп size, as are the parts 
р.з, and a. The normal desire for variety and 
contrast does not exclude the use of symmetry 
if an expression of awe, dignity, or tragedy is 


desired. 
In Fig. 5 the masses are balanced, and one 
a rhythmical quality as the eye 
traverses the rectangle, as in the following: 
In Fig. 6, since P and А are equal there is not 
the same amount of development nor the same 
amount or ty of variety. The rhythmical 
quality іп ‚ 6 is commonplace, аз in this; 


To divide a rectangle by means of 
ing the maximum develop- 
ment and variety. (Fig. 7.) 

5 contrnats and аиле 4. 
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between the two 


Exercise 2. 
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order to 


velopment. "There are variety and rhythm, as in : 


There is no one solution 
can be regarded as exclusively correct. The 
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value to the pupil lies in the training which he 
receives in executing it. No two masses should 
be of the same size; no two angles equal. 
While straight lines contrast the curves, no two 
lines should go in the same direction. When a 
line breaks into the side of the rectangle or other 
line it must break in sharply and not skim the 
side or line, as at X and 0. (Fig. 15.) 

Once these exercises have been executed and 
appreciated, certain deductions may be derived 
from them. If the rectangle is to be fully de- 
veloped a unity must be maintained; that is, it 
must not be possible for any part of the rect- 
angle to appear detached, or for interest to be 
localized at one spot. 

1. If a small division of the rectangle is at the 
edge it tends to appear detached unless it is 
bound in. Thus XBCY appears detached. 
(Fig. 16.) 

2. А line should not cut off a corner of the 
rectangle. АХУ has become detached. (Fig. 17.) 

То correct these faults the detached shapes 
must be "keyed in" or bound in by slightly 
altering their shapes. (Figs. 18, 19.) 

3. Lines should not meet at a point or meet 
at the edge of the rectangle. That would make a 
concentration and localize the interest, as at 0. 
(Fig. 20.) 

These deductions may be memorized as a 
series of " Don'ts"— 

. (а) Don't cut off part too near the edge of 
the rectangle. 

(b) Don't cut off a corner. 

(c) Don't let lines meet at a point as at O 
(Fig. 21), or converge on a shape (Fig. 22). 

(d) Don't let a line run into a corner. 

(е) Don't let a form just touch the edge of 
the rectangle. (It must be clear or be broken 
over by the edge of the rectangle.) 

(f) Don't let an object be cut in two equal 
parts by the edge of the rectangle. (At least 
two-thirds of the object must be shown.) 

These principles of composition may now be 
applied in an elementary way to all sections. 


| | 
Landscape Imaginative 
Composition. Drawing. 


| 
Poster 
Design. 


| 
Object 
Drawing. 


For further exercises in composition see Art 
for Schools and Colleges (Pitman). 
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Object Drawing and Composition 


The elementary principles of composition may 
now be adapted to representative-form com- 
position commonly known as “ Object Drawing.” 
For children at the age of eleven a well-composed 
group should be set up. Since every pupil can- 
not have a good view of this it will be necessary 
to compose the forms of the objects within the 
rectangle. The composition is commenced by 
placing the main object of the group slightly to 
the right or left of the middle and making it at 
least two-thirds the size of the rectangle. If the 
pupil is asked to draw what he sees the teacher is 
merely testing observation. There is no harm in 
giving an observation-test, but there is harm in 
continually substituting it for an Art lesson. 

Place the main object of the group within the 
rectangle in such a way that measurements 
from it to the edge are all unequal. Place the 
label on the bottle in such a way as to give 
variety in measurement. Draw Fig. 23 (a) on the 
board and ask the class why it is bad. 

The following answers may be expected— 


XL = MY. Concentration at L and M. 

AB — CD. 

Next draw Fig. 24 on the blackboard and ask 
for a criticism. This may be expected— 

BX — CX. Concentration at X. 


LM — NO. 
РЕ - RS. 
LO - ОХ. 
ТР - PS. 


The class may now proceed to give the artistic- 
ally correct arrangement of these two objects. 
When this is achieved the significance of back- 
ground values or resultant shapes should be 
taught. (Fig. 25.) The eye naturally tends to 
eliminate these, but, as they are of great im- 
portance to the artist, the pupil should be trained 
to observe them. When a line to represent an 
object is being drawn, two masses are being 
formed: (r)themassof the object; (2) the mass 
of the background (or foreground). These back- 
ground masses must receive the same attention 
as the masses of the objects, since they are part 
of the initial rectangle. Though the eye tends 
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to eliminate them, if they are bad one becomes 
conscious of their interference. With the back- 
ground values included, the exercise becomes an 
exercise in subdividing the rectangle, making the 
forms representative, and the group of objects 
provides the theme for representation. In order 
that the significance of background values may 
be cultivated, each value may be drawn in the 
same way as the representative values, and their 
forms criticized in a simple manner. They must 
contrast and vary in size and shape. A bad 
background value is sufficient to spoil the effect 
of an otherwise good composition. 


The Poster 


Тһе following poster exercises are based upon 
the first few exercises in composition and pro- 
vide interesting practice in their application for 
children of eleven upwards. In the “Balloon” 
poster the straight lines of the strings (all of 
different lengths) contrast the shapes of the 
balloons (different sizes). The resultant shapes 
too must vary in size and shape. (Fig. 27.) 

Posters based upon Exercises 1—3, Figs. 26, 28. 

Posters based upon Exercise 4. 

Contrasting geometrical shapes are arranged 
within the rectangle. The background values 
are carefully considered. These shapes with 
slight modification and applied design are made 
representative, e.g., toys, boxes of sweets, fruits, 
etc. (Cf. Fig. 25.) 


Landscape 


Fig. 9 and Fig. 10 are taken as the basis of 
simple landscape compositions. The horizontal 
lines may be varied to represent undulating 
plains, rolling downs, or mountainous districts. 
Тһе masses should be of unequal sizes, and the 
peak where the line changes direction should not 
be equidistant from the sides or any two points. 
Тһе points where the lines meet the edges of the 
rectangle should break the edges into unequal 
parts. Where one line runs into another it must 
not do so at а point where there is an obvious 
change in direction, otherwise there will be a 
concentration of lines at that point. The angles 
at this meeting of two lines must be unequal, 


and neither of these should be equal to any other 
angle. A tree in the composition must occupy 
the position of space 2 in Fig. 5, and no object 
or edge of an object should reach a point midway 
across the rectangle. The foliage of the trec 
must not touch the side of the rectangle. It 
must be clear or break over. (Fig. ro.) At least 
two-thirds of the foliage must be shown if the 
tree-trunk is within the picture. The foliage 
mass may break over the side and top of the 
rectangle, leaving a. small interesting sky-value 
to contrast a larger sky-value. (Figs. то and 28.) 
The side of the rectangle must not cut or touch 
the tree-trunk. (Fig. 15 (X).) The foliage mass 
must not be the same height as the trunk. A 
small tree or copse on the opposite side of the 
picture will contrast the large one. Two trees 
of equal mass-value must not be placed one at 
each side of the rectangle. Two trees approach- 
ing one another in size may be grouped together. 
When trees form a mass the tree-trunks must 
vary in height, direction and thickness, and the 
spaces between the trunks must vary in size 
and shape. The contours of the foliage masses, 
groups of houses, buildings, etc., must be made 
up of long and short curves and straight lines. 
(Fig. 28.) These suggestions for composition 
can be presented to the class as a series of exer- 
cises to be painted in black-and-white and used 
as an introduction to lino-cutting. 


Imaginative Drawing 


As imaginative drawing is an exercise in free 
expression, the pupils should not be encumbered 
with principles of Composition before the lesson. 
The pupils may be told to make the main object 
or figure at least two-thirds the height of the 
rectangle. They will gradually assimilate know- 
ledge of the principles and apply them instinc- 
tively. Ten minutes at the end of the lesson may 
be used for criticism, and then the composition 
may be analysed and points for improvement 
suggested. The main figure of the subject must 
occupy а position right or left of the middle. 
The background of the picture will be broken 
up as for all compositions, and trees will occupy 
positions as suggested for landscape. The dis- 
tances of the main objects from the sides of the 
rectangle must be unequal. Practice in breaking 
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up the rectangle into background and іоге- 
ground in the foregoing exercises should develop 
in the child of eleven an appreciation of fore- 
ground and background values; and thus prevent 
him from placing objects directly upon the 
lower side of the rectangle. 


Design 

For many centuries there has been an unfor- 
tunate misconception on the part of artists and 
the public as to the function of Design. [ Design" 
is used here to mean “applied decoration."] 
In the hands of sculptors, stone-craftsmen, and 
interior decorators design had become ап end 
in itself, and the work, instead of being sub- 
ordinated to architecture or that to which it was 
applied, became to a great extent a separate 
unit. Many excellent examples of craftsmanship 
and technique are bad Art. The sculptor cut a 
figure to fill a niche, but while it might be an 
excellent example of his craft, it failed artistic- 
ally because it did not harmonize with the 
original architectural design. In the same way 
the work of the stone-craftsman failed when a 
capital was so undercut as apparently to lose 
its strength, or when a form had so realistic an 
interpretation as to undermine its structural 
purpose. No sooner was a wall built and the 
plaster dry than the interior decorator proceeded 
to destroy it with exterior representations. 

The trend of the “Modern” School is correct- 
ing this. Design must develop, not destroy. 
The character of the initial structure dictates 
the quantity and nature of the design which is 
to be applied. Therefore, design, to be good and 
true, must be conceived and composed at the 
same time as the initial structure. The Modern 
School is also emphasizing the artistic value of 
the untooled spaces. The plain space should 
itself form part of the scheme of decoration. The 
reason for the overwrought and elaborate designs 
of the last few centuries is failure on the part of 
the artist to appreciate the value of the plain 
space. Too often it has been neglected to the 
detriment of the whole as a homogeneous unit. 
All spaces, decorated and plain, should be 
designed simultaneously. The plain space must 
not be a mere accident resulting from the 
design of the decorated space ; it is a necessary 


and inseparable part, demanding the same 
thought and care in its outline. Cf. background 
values. 

A scheme of Design for children must have a 
logical sequence if they are to learn. The course 
of the lessons must show gradual and orderly 
development, each succeeding exercise being 
based upon principles learnt in a former. They 
must be made interesting. Exercise No. т, 
which may appear tedious, can be introduced in 
an interesting manner by informing the class 
that long, long ago children made scratches in 
the clay or mud with a stick, or decorated mud- 
pots and ornaments by means of simple line 
designs. By practice those children found that 
the designs looked better when the spacing of the 
strokes was regular. It must be emphasized 
here, and throughout subsequent exercises that 
the space is as important as the stroke. 


Decoration by Line Repetition 


Exercise т. Probably the first type of design 
used by early man. 

To make borders by line-repetition. 

Repetition and equal spacing. (Fig. 294.) 

Repetition of long and short. (Figs. 200, 29c.) 

Repetition with variety in size. (Fig. 29d.) 

Repetition with contrast in direction. (Figs. 
29ё, 297) : у 

Repetition with straight lines and curves. 
(Figs. 298, 29h.) 

Materials: brown paper—pastel; or white 
paper— pencil. 

In making borders never allow the pattern 
within the border to touch the line of the border. 
The size of space between the units must be 
constant throughout. Young children find diffi- 
culty in doing this. 

Line-movements. Aline-movement isformed— 

(a) When a line-unit is repeated according to 
a regular plan. (Fig. 304.) ; 

(b) When a line-unit is adjacent to a similar 
unit in а sequence, and the sequence and change 
are according to a regular plan. (Fig. 305.) 

(c) When lines radiate or form part of a 
scheme of radiation. (Fig. 300.) 

Exercise 2. (a) To make borders with thick 
and thin line-repetition. (Fig. 31a.) 

(b) Draw a rectangle and decorate by repeti- 
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tion of thick and thin lines. Vary the spacing 
between thelines. (Fig. 312.) 

(c) Introducing wavy lines. (Fig. 31c.) 

Exercise 3. To show variety іп border 
widths. (Figs. 32а, 32р.) 

Exercise 4. To apply these borders to 
various objects, e.g., a bowl, an Easter egg, 
taper-holder, mat. In decorating by border 
pattern, variety is maintained by varying the 
widths of the borders. 

Exercise 5. To make floral pattern using 
masses contrasting in size and shape. (Fig. 34.) 

On page 183 is a table of elementary masses 
which contrast in size and shape. If natural 
form is analysed it is found that generally these 
shapes are the basic shapes. The primrose is 
made up of five heart-shapes arranged radially 
around a small pentagon. The dog-rose is 
similar, but has sepals appearing in the form of 
small diamonds. On a plan of the daffodil and 
calceolaria basic shapes again appear. (Fig. 33.) 
Accepting the Law of Radiation (a law whereby 
the various integral parts are bound in harmony 
by action towards—or from—a common source) 
as the principle upon which natural flower- 
forms are arranged, an infinite number of 
floral patterns can be created. A pupil of 
average ability should be able to make about 
twelve per hour. (Fig. 34.) 

Exercise 6. To make borders of contrasting 
masses. 

The pupils have now become familiar with 
the basic shapes and their best contrasts. 
Practice is now given in arranging these in 
border form of repeated units. Children usually 
make the mistake of leaving too much space 
between the units. They have to be shown how 
to arrange them closely. Straight-lined shapes 
contrast those made by curves. A small shape 
contrasts a large shape. (Fig. 35.) 

Exercise 7. To design representative pattern 
on an abstract basis. 

AII design should be built up from an abstract 
basis. Representation is merely а development 
of what ought to be an artistic base well planned. 
Design a simple pattern border (abstract). With. 
slight modification this may become representa- 
tive. (Fig. 36, p. 187.) 

Exercise 8. To design a border of floral 
pattern. 
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The basic shapes are arranged to form a good 
abstract border. (Fig. 37.) These shapes with 
slight modification and development may be 
made representative. (Fig. 38.) 

Exercise 9. To design tree-forms based on the 


‘elementary shapes. (Fig. 39.) 


Exercise 10. To make borders using tree- 
forms. (Fig. roa, p. 220.) 

Exercise ті. To design animal-forms based оп 
the elementary shapes. (Fig. 39.) 

Exercise 12. To make borders using animal- 
forms in conjunction with tree-forms, floral 
pattern, line-movements, etc. 

Exercise ІЗ. To design bird forms based on 
theelementary shapes. (Fig. 39.) 

Exercise 14. To make borders introducing 
bird-forms. 

Exercise 15. To design fish-forms based оп 
the elementary shapes. (Fig. 39.) 

To make borders introducing fish-forms with 
line-movements (water-pattern), etc. (Fig. 9, 
p. 219) 

Exercise 16. To design house-forms, windmill- | 
forms, ship-forms, from basic shapes. (Fig. 39.) 

Exercise 17. To design borders introducing 
the forms designed in previous exercises. 

Exercise 18. To design figure-forms from 
elementary shapes. (Fig. 39.) 

Exercise 19. To make borders introducing 
figure-forms. (Fig. 40, p. 189.) 

Exercise 20. To arrange forms created in 
previous exercises within a rectangle according 
to the principles of Composition detailed in the 
preceding section. The forms designed in these 
exercises may be used for poster-composition. 

Exercise 21. Space-filling. (Figs. 43, 44.) 
To develop and decorate a simple shape. Any 
of the elementary shapes may be taken. This 
shape may form part of a larger scheme. In 
providing the student with methods of decorat- 
ing and developing simple shapes we are pro- 
viding him with methods and material which 
are incorporated in more ambitious compositions. 
А diamond (Fig. 44) is selected as the shape for 
the first lesson. Its properties are four corners 
and four straight sides. To maintain the initial 
shape it is necessary that the forms of interior 
decoration should fall exactly into these corners 
and exactly on the sides, The point of a heart- 
shape will fit exactly into the point of the 
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diamond. and atthe same timecontrastit. Shapes 
with an angle of the same size will fit at points В 
and D. A larger shape placed at C will maintain 
a sense of balance. Shapes large and small are 
then laid along the sides, while other shapes to 
contrast are arranged in the interior to fit into 
the spaces which are left. The shapes in the 
interior must be as large as those along the sides. 
There must be no large background spaces left. 
The shapes are bound into one homogeneous 
unit by connecting each directly or indirectly 
with the shape at C, applying the Law of Radia- 
tion. The order of procedure may be summarized 
as follows— 

т. Corners 

2. Sides 

3. Interior 

4. Link up (Law of Radiation) 

5. Develop each shape, making it representa- 
tive 

6. Colour 

The shapes are developed and made repre- 
sentative. The floral pattern already designed 
in Exercise 4 is introduced. The connecting 
lines must not meet at a point, but must radiate 
from the shape at C. 

In executing this exercise children make 
many common faults. Several of these are as 
follows— 


(а) They point many shapes towards one 


central shape. 

(b) In developing a shape to make it repre- 
sentative they run lines to one point as in Fig. 45, 
instead of running the lines behind the shape. 

(с) They arrange good shapes along the sides, 

then pack the interior with small shapes indis- 
criminately. 
[ (d) In developing a shape they break it up 
into equal parts instead of into shapes varying 
in size (Fig. 46), or they put a shape of almost 
the same size within another. (Fig. 47.) 

(e) Many upset their original scheme in de- 
veloping it into representation by making what 
were originally straight-lined shapes into shapes 
bound by curves, and vice versa. 

Exercise 22. An irregular shape can be de- 
corated by the same method by arranging lesser 
shapes to fall exactly on the irregular outline of 
the initial shape. The interior is then filled up 
in the same way as in the previous exercise. 


The Decorative Head 


Many beautiful motifs may be designed, using 
the human head or the head of an animal, bird, 
or fish asa basis. The class may be shown how to 
design an idealistic head in profile and front 
view, beginning with the outline, then placing 
in the features. The egg-shape forms a basis for 
both views, and many conventionalized forms 
may be shown to represent the features. As a 
further exercise in creative design many of the 
elementary shapes can be used to represent a 
face, and other forms created to represent 
features. Further interest can be added by 
representing expression. A contrasting shape 
can now be added to represent the outline of the 
head-dress or hair. The hair may be designed 
as a composition of line-movements, but must 
never be a mass of indiscriminate strokes of the 
pencil. A separate exercise may be set to create 
hair-pattern, and historic examples of this may 
be shown. (Figs. 48, 49, 50.) The shapes of the 
face-mass and hair-masses must be carefully 
considered. 

Once a fair standard has been achieved in 
designing heads, whole figures may be attempted, 
the proportion of the head to the figure being one 
to seven. Costumes are designed in conjunction 
with the head and head-dress to form the figure. 
The hands and feet are treated simply as shapes. 
The results may be designed for execution in 
embroidery, in leather-work, batik, stencil, or 
other crafts. Interest can be added by inter- 
preting a subject—Speed, Flight, Spirit of the 
Sea, angel, gnome, devil, elf, etc. Each subject 
must be an individual effort to create a design 
of contrasting masses, straight lines, and curves. 


The Motif 


Figures and forms designed in the preceding 
exercises may be bound into one homogeneous 
unit by introducing them into a motif as follows 
(Figs. 41, 42)— i 

The basis of the motif is a simple abstract 
shape, symmetrical or asymmetrical. This shape 
is given a representative significance by further 
development by representative forms. Take a 
shape slightly less than a semicircle (Fig. 414) ; 
vary its outline by introducing another curve 
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(Fig. 410). Develop this still further by intro- 
ducing contrasting lines. (Fig. 416.) 

When representative shapes are added to this 
the whole becomes representative. (Fig. 41d.) 
The basic shape may then be broken up into 
masses of unequal sizes, and may be patterned. 
When figures are placed on this patterned base 
they are bound together into one complete 
decorative unit. А line-movement may be added 
to bind the tops of the representative units 
(Fig. 51), when the resultant shapes must be 
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considered. These must vary in size and shape; 
as in compositions within a rectangle (p. 183, 
Figs.25, 27). The whole motif with representa- 
tive units may be composed of straight lines only. 

Subjects—Figure and landscape, golf-course, 
town-silhouette, circus, windmill, lighthouse and 
ship, Chinese gardens, fairies on toadstools, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, Cinderella, the 
Nativity, etc. 

For further exercises in Design see Art for 
Schools and Colleges (Pitman). 
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OBJECT DRAWING 


URING the period of reorganization, and 
for a few years to come, many teachers 


will find themselves called on to take 
subjects in which they are not specially qualified. 
A general résumé of that part of the drawing 
syllabus which comes under the heading of 
Object Drawing should be helpful to such 
teachers, and may be not unwelcome to the 
established drawing specialist during the rush 
of extra work which is a result of the accumu- 
lation of a larger number of Senior pupils in one 
building. à 


Collaboration with the Junior 
Schools 


We must assume that the standard of attain- 
ment in all subjects will vary according to the 
contributory schools, and especially so in draw- 
ing, where so much depends on the special 
aptitude and interest of the teacher. 

In the first place-an endeavour should be 
made to get into touch with those who teach 
drawing in the contributory Junior Schools, and 
a frank exchange of methods, aims, and ideals 
should take place. These need not actually 
coincide, but a knowledge of what has been 
attempted will be of great value to the Senior 
School teacher. 


Revision 

It is likely that a certain amount of revision 
will be advisable. If so it should be approached 
from a different angle. First impressions count, 
and the pupils must feel at once that they are 
learning something new in the Senior School. 

What can we reasonably expect them to 
know? In technique they have probably learnt 
how to handle pastels, to lay а wash in water- 
colours, and they should have commenced to 
control that difficult medium for young fingers, 
the lead pencil. ^ 

They should be able to make a fair representa- 
tion of single objects of simple shape, either in 
outline in various positions, ОГ in a more finished 


state showing the main tone and colour values, 
and to reproduce these objects from memory in 
a fairly satisfactory manner; and they should 
have practised drawing objects in the basic 
shapes, viz. the flat, the round, the cylinder, and 
the rectangle, and from nature specimens. 

If they have tackled rectangular and cylindri- 
caf objects they may have had elementary 
lessons in foreshortening, but it is almost certain 
that revision in this subject will be essential, and 
it will be better to start from the beginning, and 
give definite teaching in its principles. 


The Scope of Object Drawing 


Object Drawing is included in the Handbook 
of Suggestions under the heading of— 

“Representation: i.e. drawing from observa- 
tion and memory— 

(i) Natural objects—including the human 
figure ; 
(ii) Fashioned objects.” 

If we exclude the human figure from the scope 
of this chapter, and include roughly everything 
which comes under the usual title of still life, 
we shall not be far out, although it must be 
borne in mind always that there are no water- 
tight compartments in any branch of drawing, 
and overlapping will often be desirable. 


Make the Work Interesting 


The great essential in drawing lessons is to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm. Without these 
the drawing lesson is a humdrum affair, and not 
worthy of inclusion among the humanities ; with. 
them its possibilities are unlimited. 

There is no reason why any drawing lesson 
should become humdrum or monotonous. 
Variations in the media employed, and the 
manifold types of objects available, should be 
sufficient to ensure sustained interest. 


The Importance of Still Life 


Talks about the work of artists who have 
devoted much of their time to studies of still 
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life, and the exhibition of pictures and lantern 
slides, add greatly to the interest of the lessons, 
and the appreciation of the pupils. After all a 
very small percentage of them will be engaged 
professionally in artistic work when they leave 
school, but the minds of all can be enriched by 
information about the works of great artists. 

Detailed representations of common objects 
form interesting items in the paintings of the 
Italian Primitives, the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools particularly, the early and modern 
French artists, and the English Schools. | 

Works by the following artists might be 
shown with advantage: Giotto, Botticelli, Van 
Eyck, Mabuse, the Van de Veldes, Maes, de 
Hooch, Jan Vermeer, Frans Hals, Terborch, 
Тап Steen, Teniers, Jan Van Huysum's flower 
studies, Hondecoeter's pictures of dead game, 
Chardin, the French impressionists (e.g. Manet's 
"The Bar at the Folies Bergére"), Fantin- 
Latour's flower groups, Holbein, Hogarth, 
Morland, Romney, the Pre-Raphaelites— Madox 
Brown, Rossetti and Millais, Frederick Sandys 
and Alfred Stevens—truly an imposing array, 
and many more might be included. 

This branch of Art is very much alive to-day. 
Among many able exponents may be mentioned 
the flower studies of Davis Richter, the detailed 
drawings of Fortunino Matania, the works of 
Orlando Greenwood, the common objects of 
Isabel Codrington, and the vivid representa- 
tional work of Laura Knight. 

In fact throughout the ages still life has been 
of great importance as pictures complete in 
themselves, and also as intimate details in 
larger works. 


А Definite Course Essential 


The teaching of drawing is often haphazard. 
То be successful it is necessary for the average 
teacher to work through a systematic course, 
and to choose objects so that some definite 
principle is taught in almost every lesson. It 
may be in connection with some principle of 
shape, colour, or handling a medium, and should 
not diminish the interest of the lesson. 

Now and then frankly recreational exercises 
should be arranged. The results of these exer- 
cises ought.to give some indications of the 
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benefits which have been derived from a definite 
course of instruction. 

Ruskin says, in The Elements of Drawing, 
“Тао not think it advisable to engage а child in 
any but the most voluntary practice of art," but 
“At about the age of twelve or fourteen it is 
quite time enough to set youth or girls to serious 
work.” This was written in 1857. Senior School 
pupils start at eleven plus, and, if children are 
more precocious to-day, it looks as if Ruskin was 
catering for the artistic needs of the Junior 
and Senior Schools in the two passages quoted 
above, In any case we are justified in expecting 
them to get down to serious work during their 
stay in the Senior School. 

Ruskin says further on, “There is no easy 
road to success in Art," and, “Тһе best answerer 
of questions is perseverance.” 

Steady application and concentration is 
necessary in Senior Schools. In the Infants’ 
Departments the children experience the 
delights of play-learning; in the Junior Schools 
they get gradually accustomed to more definite 
work; until, when they reach the Senior 
Schools, they should be ready to undertake the 
requisite amount of drudgery in learning, side 
by side with the more recreational aspects of 
the curriculum, and this drudgery must be 
undertaken in a cheerful and willing spirit. 
Object drawing may be not quite so fascinating 
as some other branches of art, but the L.C.C. 
motto, Labor omnia vincit, and the R.A.F. motto, 
Per ardua ad astra, point the moral. 


Preparation, Supervision, and 
Revision 


One of the most harmful, and certainly one 
of the most comfortable, theories in vogue is 
that children will learn to draw if left to them- 
selves. An acceptance of this theory usually 
leads to a fools' paradise for the average teacher. 
in the average school. This is written in spite 
of the wonderful results obtained by a genius 
like Professor Cizek, and others, with very small 
classes of selected children. 

With the average class an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory, and in all drawing 
lessons we must be prepared to do a fair share 
of preparation, supervision, and revision. 
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One more quotation, this time from Leonardo 
da Vinci, is applicable: “Those who become 
enamoured of the practice of the Art, without 
having previously applied themselves to the 
study of the leading principles, may be compared 
to mariners who put to sea in a ship without 
rudder or compass, and therefore know not 
which way to steer to reach the wished-for port.” 


Media 


In the Junior School the pupils should have 
acquired a certain amount of facility in the use 
of pastels, water-colours, and lead pencil. 

These three media will still be those most 
largely used in the Senior School, but in in- 
dividual cases it may be possible to add pen and 
ink, poster-colours, and oil-colours for a few 
of the more advanced pupils. 


Pastels 


One of the most common mistakes in Senior 
Schools is to discontinue the use of pastels. 
They are suitable for older as well as younger 
children. With them delightful vivid drawings 
can be made. They are easy to distribute in 
class, and, once the technique is mastered, very 
easy to manipulate. Certainly they are not too 
suitable for working in drawing books. They 
can be fixed, but when fixed they lose a certain 
amount of their bloom and freshness. 

A careful choice of paper is essential, and too 
much rubbing, and smearing on masses of 
colour, should be avoided. The colour should 
be judiciously applied, and liberal portions of 
the paper should be left untouched. 

This medium is suitable for most objects, but 
it is especially so for depicting metal surfaces, 
such as brass, copper, tin, and steel. These 
objects may be attempted on grey Or brown 
paper with the high lights drawn firmly with 
white crayon, the deep shadows with black, the 
half tones with grey, and plenty of the paper 
left untouched. Put in the deepest shadows 
first, and the highest lights last. Afterwards 
the same objects should be drawn again 1n their 
natural colours. 

Glass objects are also eminently 
pastel work, e.g. syphons, decanters, 

13—(727-1) 


suitable for 
jugs, and 


wine glasses of various shapes. White pastel 
only on black, brown, or grey paper will give 
good results. What is left out is almost as 
important as what is drawn. In fact, with glass 
objects, the slighter the indication the more 
realistic the result.'This is also very good 
training in careful observation and accurate 
drawing. 

Do not try to carry this simple pastel medium 
beyond its legitimate functions. There is no 
point in trying to make it look like water-colour 
or oil-colour work. If you want either of those 
effects why not use the proper medium ? 

It is sometimes said that pastel drawings аге 
not permanent enough. Even if this were true 
it would not be an insuperable obstacle. We are 
prone to keep our drawings too long in school, 
and to live on our past glories. However, the 
statement is not true. Perronneau’s pastel 
drawing of a girl and cat, drawn in 1743, and 
other drawings of the great French and English 
pastellists of the eighteenth century, are still 
wonderfully fresh to-day. 

If pastel drawings are placed under glass, 
where the surface will not be rubbed, they will 
last long enough for any scholastic purposes. 

Always allow a certain amount of latitude in 
the method of using a medium. Pastel laid on 
in strokes gives beautiful results, and, generally 
speaking, is preferable to the method of rubbing 
with the finger or stump. But very fine results 
have been produced by the latter method, so 
do not be too dogmatic on the point. 


Water-colour 


Similarly with water-colour work. It is 
generally conceded that the beauty of water- 
colour lies in the transparent effect of washes 
or blobs of colour laid on to dry white paper, but 
there are artists who prefer to work in body- 
colour, ie. with a liberal use of chinese white, 
which makes the colours opaque. The drawings 
of Birket Foster and Leslie speak well for this 
method, which is not nearly so popular as the 
transparent one. 

The wet method also has its advocates. This 
method of running the colours on to wet paper 
is more difficult to control, and the colour values 
are very different when they dry out. Delightful 
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blending of colours can be obtained in skilful 
hands, but in unskilful hands they are too 
accidental to be of great educational value. 


Pencil Work 


Pencil work should become of much greater 
importance in the Senior School. In recent 
years this branch of drawing has been somewhat 
neglected in the increased recognition of the 
value of colour-work. The pendulum may have 
swung a little too far. 

The fundamental basis of all art is good draw- 
ing. This is not always recognized to-day. The 
drawing may be done with pencil, crayon, or 
brush, but this hard solid work must be tackled. 
Make it as interesting as possible, but insist on 
sound draughtsmanship always. 

Pencils ranging through H.H., H, H.B., B., 
and B.B. are available, and the softer ones are 
desirable. 

The pencil is eminently suitable for quick 
sketching, ie. for sketching objects in various 
positions during one lesson, and also for making 
illustrations in geography, history, and science 
notebooks. 

Aimatabeauty of linebya variety of thickness. 

Compare the line in one thickness with the 
monotony of a voice which keeps to one level 


tone. Line work is like that, and сап be very | 


uninteresting. 

Shading with the pencil by lines of varying 
thickness and proximity is not only an end in 
itself, but can be utilized to explain tone values 
in various objects. Tone values and colour 
values are usually very confused in a child's 
mind. 


Pen and Ink 


Pen and ink sketches give beauty of line, and 
bold black and white contrasts. This medium 
requires Bristol Board or a fairly smooth surface 
for the best effects. Cartridge, although fairly 
serviceable, is not really smooth enough for 
penwork. 

Good results can be obtained by a combination 
of pencil and wash, and waterproof indian ink 
and wash. The wash will go lightly over the 
pencil if the latter is not too soft, and also over 


ink if it is waterproof, and if the washes are 
laid on quickly and lightly. These wash draw- 
ings when outlined with two or three pencil or 
ink lines, with a similar wash between the lines, 
give a pleasant finish. 

Furniture, with its graining, and the figured 
veneers which are so popular, offer fine oppor- 
tunities for black and white line work in pencil 
or ink. 


Poster Colour 


Poster colour requires careful handling. It 
requires a knowledge of the harmony and con- 
trast of colours, and is not very suitable for 
blending or gradating colours. 

If its limitations are recognized it can be 
used discreetly, as its name implies, for poster 
work or scenery painting. 

Large drawings might be asked for to adver- 
tise the objects which are exhibited in front of 


the rest of the class, or to advertise articles to . 


be drawn from memory. Skill in lettering is an 
essential part of this work. 

If time and the size of the class will permit, 
allow the pupils to choose their own medium for 
the object to be drawn. 


Value of Ground Surface and 
Background 


The surface and background to a group of 
objects have an important influence on the 
general effect. 

If possible get a stand made with a horizontal 
surface and a vertical background. If these two 
surfaces are covered with pieces of paper similar 
to that on which the drawings are to be made the 
pupils will be able to estimate the values more 
accurately. 

Shadows also are not usually given sufficient 
attention. They are usually too dark, or totally 
absent. 

They should never be rendered as jet black; 
there is always colour in the shadowed parts of 
an object. 

A fairly safe rule is to include blue in all 
shadows, and red in all browns. Browns are 
usually painted in a very drab fashion. Atten- 
tion to these two points alone will give added 
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FIG. I 
Pencil Drawings by Senior School Pupils aged 11-13 
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freshness and vitality to a drawing. If washes 
are used for shadows they must be laid on 
quickly and lightly without disturbing the colour 
below. With pastels, if the complementary 
colours are added to the object colour the 
shadows will be adequately represented without 
losing the freshness of the medium. 


Composition 


If the drawings are well placed on the paper 
the sense of balance and design will be cultivated. 
The main object of interest should stand out 
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No wonder many pupils disliked the drawing 
lesson. 

Many teachers devote a great deal of time and 
thought to the provision of suitable objects; 
some even set out systematically to make a 
collection of various shapes and colours; but 
there is still a sterility of ideas in some places, 
and to meet this perhaps it will be as well to 
give a detailed list, from which a sufficient 
number of objects may be chosen to fit into 
almost any drawing scheme. 

Ideas for objects, and groups of objects, 
abound in newspaper advertisements, furniture 


Fic. 2 
Composition 


by virtue of being darker, lighter or of stronger 
colour than the rest of the group. 

A group of objects should not be arranged to 
stand by themselves without relation to one 
another. They should be pulled together so 
that long lines are broken somewhere or other. 
(See Fig, 2.) 

One or two items may be placed so that they 
lead the eye into the main item of interest in the 
group, e.g. papers, a string of beads, a knife, fork, 
or spoon, etc, 

With one or two boundary lines to form a 
frame for the drawing a more finished result is 
produced. 


What to Draw 


Two questions which are often heard are, 
“What shall I give for drawing to-day?” and 
“Where can I obtain a suitable object?” 

It is good to know that the old days of the 
ink bottle, to be drawn ad nauseum, are gone. 


catalogues, drapers’ catalogues, seedsmen’s 
catalogues, needlework magazines, greeting 
cards, calendars, and magazines devoted to 
Art—especially The Connoisseur, The Studio, 
and Colour. Some of the furniture drawings 
(PLATE I) were made from the illustrations in 
these Art magazines. 


Drapery 


The flowing character of drapery offers 
difficulty to young pupils. Sketches of dusters, 
towels, scarves, football and cricket. shirts, 
needlework and embroidery specimens, over- 
coats, dressing-gowns, etc., against suitable 
backgrounds wil help them to master this 
branch of object drawing. If the folds, with 
their play of light and shade, are well done, the 
effect is very pleasant, and they also make 
suitable backgrounds for groups of objects, 
giving a rich and satisfactory ensemble. 

Pictures in colour, or black and white, by 
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“Еком THE SCHOOLROOM WiNDOW" 
By a Senior Boy Aged 13 Years 
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Botticelli, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Walter 
Crane, Burne Jones, Alma Tadema, Millais, 
Albert Moore, Poynter and Leighton will teach 
the children a great deal about this rather 
difficult branch of representational work. 

They will be interested to learn that Leonardo 
da Vinci dipped his draperies in liquid plaster 
to make them remain in position, and the 
practice of some artists of draping a lay figure 
will let them see that even great artists had to 
make drawings from draperies, as they them- 
selves are doing, in order to represent the details 
required to build up their famous pictures. 

Pictures of the famous Elgin Marbles in the 
British Museum, and of Niobe in the Vatican, 
will astonish them. They will be amazed at the 
skill of the sculptors who fashioned such beauty 
out of solid blocks of marble, and they will 
return to their own efforts with renewed vigour 
and enthusiasm. 

Objects may be roughly divided into— 

1. Rectangular objects. 

2. Cylindrical, with ellipses. 

3. Nature specimens. 

4. Drapery. 

5. Miscellaneous. 


Foreshortening 


This is the most difficult problem with which 
the pupil is faced, and definite guidance is 
necessary. 

The foreshortening of the rectangle may be 
introduced by exhibiting a rectangular card in 
various positions after first showing it in the 
upright position facing the class. 

The ellipse will require a circular card for 
demonstration purposes. 

Many objects can be satisfactorily repre- 
sented without a knowledge of perspective, 
providing the observation of the pupils is 
sufficiently accurate. In fact many artists 
practised, and produced good pictures, before 
the rules of perspective were known. When 
perspective was discovered it was like a new 
toy to the artists of the day, many of whom 
went out of their way to show off their know- 
ledge of this new aspect in art. In Paolo Uccello s 
picture, “Тһе Rout of San Romano,” painted in 
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1432, in the National Gallery, the broken spears 
are deliberately arranged to show off this know- 
ledge. It is reported of one of these early 
pioneers in perspective that, when asked by his 
wife, who was tired of sitting up late, if he was 
going to bed, he replied that he was unable to 
drag himself away from “this sweet perspective.” 

The following quotation from the title page of 
a little book, dated 1821, indicates that it was 
considered a simple matter to understand 


Fic. 3 
Frame to Demonstrate Rectangular 
Foreshortening 


perspective in the early years of the nineteenth 
century— 


A familiar treatise on Perspective designed for Ladies 
and those who are unacquainted with the Principles 
of Optics and Geometry, whereby in a few days, 
sufficient of this useful Science may be learned to 
enable any Person, accustomed to the use of the Pencil, 
to draw Landscapes and the simpler Objects of Art, with 
Perspective Accuracy. By W. Daniel, Third Edition, 


1821. 

If objects are looked at through glass, and 
their outlines are drawn on the glass they will 
appear in correct perspective. However, it is 
not always possible or advisable to give pieces 
of glass to every pupil. 

The following devices may be found useful. 
They can be made in the handicraft centre. 

A square, or rectangular, frame, made of 
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narrow moulding, with a piece of ply-wood 
exactly fitting the inside of the frame, and 
hinged to one side of the frame. 

A circular frame can be treated in the same 
way; with a second frame, and the circular 


Fic. 4 
Frame to Demonstrate Circular 
Foreshortening 


piece of wood hinged outside in this case to 
illustrate tin-lids, etc. 

The illustrations (Figs. 3 and 4) are self- 
explanatory, and show how the planes are 
foreshortened in comparison with their original 
positions as represented by the frames. 
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The illustrations in Fig. 5 carry the matter 
a little further, and give an introduction to 
elementary perspective. The objects at first 
should be placed below the eye-level. 

The pupils should understand the terms base- 
line, eye-level, point of sight, and vanishing 
point. 

If a pencil is held horizontally at arm's length, 
and parallel with the body so that the nearest 
and lowest point of the rectangular objects 
rests on it, this will represent the base line and 
the best starting point from which to draw the 
object. The angles made by the base edges are 
immediately obvious. If the pencil is raised to 
the top point of the nearest edge, the angles 
made by the top edges are shown. All, except 
the upright lines, vanish to the eye-level, and 
some of them to the point of sight. 

Upright lines are always drawn in an upright 
position. 

When this position is mastered the object 
should be placed above the eye level, and 
attention drawn to the manner in which the 
lines vanish downward, but still to the eye- 
level. 

Landscape and aerial perspective does not 
come within the scope of this article, but the 
pupils will readily recognize that the horizon is 
the eye-level, and that it rises or falls with the 
height of the observer; and also that clouds 
appear to get narrower from top to bottom а5 
they approach the horizon, and radiate outward 
from the point of sight. 


Round and Cylindrical Objects 


Cricket ball, football, coloured marbles, 
tomatoes, apples, whole and cut in halves, some- 
times partially peeled with the peel still attached, 
balls of wool, balloons, Chinese lanterns, jugs, 
tins with lids, syphons, ink bottles, science 
bottles, with labels, cup and saucer, ginger jar, 
decanters, wine glasses, candlesticks, straight 
and twisted, teapot, coffee-pot, bucket, plates, 
school bell, fire bell, flower-pots, inkwells, 
thermos flask, bottles, vases with handles—one, 
two, or three twisted handles—cake-stand with 
three ellipses, a cake, loaf, or large piece of cheese 
on a plate, with 4 knife across the plate, waste- 
paper basket, kettle, saucepan, frying-pan. 
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A Corridor қ Railway Lines and Telegraph Poles 
Fic. 5 


Elementary Perspective 
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The Rectangle 


А tea-caddy, matchbox (open), chocolate 
boxes with ribbon, books, laid down ; book-ends, 
with books standing between them, ledgers, 
with coloured edges, chest of drawers, with 
one drawer open, fireplace, gas-stove, gates, 
doorways, windows, craft tools, e.g. book- 
binding press and stitching frame, stationery 
box. 


Miscellaneous 


Cricket stumps, bat, golf clubs and bag, leg- 
guards, brushes and combs, toothbrushes, 
pocket knife, bunch of keys, scissors, boxing 
gloves, handbags, collar and tie, box of paints, 
shells, boots, slippers, umbrella, dolls, science 
apparatus, glass receptacles, with liquids, 
handicraft tools, vegetables and fruit іп 
baskets, toys, e.g. sets of animals—individual 
animals could be drawn from various view- 
points, and they could then be set up to form a 
group, with the addition of a cottage or farm- 
house, and a foreground and sky. 

Cub, Scout, Brownie, and Girl Guide uniforms. 

Musical instruments—piano, violin and bow, 
cornet, metronome. 

Cut flowers, celery, etc., in glass jars and 
bowls. 

Toy sailing boats, railway engines, etc. 

Furniture: sideboard, bookshelf, dressing 
table, lamp stands and shades, tables with 
Queen Anne and twisted legs, easy chairs, deck 
chairs, electric light, coalscuttle. 

Tables, with centre cloth hanging over. 

Ditto set with one or more of the following: 
flowers in bowls, fruit, cruets, trays, bread, 
butter, cake, eggs, bacon, plates, cups, saucers, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. 

Cupboards, desks, corridors, doorways, stair- 
cases, fireplaces, chairs, bowls of flowers on 
window ledges, hanging baskets of flowers, 
window with curtains, revolving bookcase with 
books, a child's hand with pencil, a child's 
hand with pocket-knife open, a child's hand 
sharpening pencil (one child could pose for 
another in turn), a boy's hand with plane or 
saw, а girl's hands in a washing tub, or dough 
pan. 
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Nature Specimens 


Flowers and sprays of leaves, drawn individu- 
ally, and afterwards arranged in a drawn bowl 
and pasted on to a suitable background: these 
communal efforts stimulate the interest of the 
average pupil, and add to the decoration of the 
classroom. Pencil and colour drawings of the 
development of plants which are grown in the 
classroom: these drawings form a valuable 
record for the nature study lessons. 

In the early spring months there are usually 
bulbs about in varying stages of development, 
and daffodils, narcissi, crocuses, etc.; flowers 
are plentiful in the summer; in the autumn 
fruits and berries abound; and in winter sprays 
with cones of larch, fir, pine, and cedar, with 
mistletoe, holly, and those small plants with 
berries which are available at Christmas time 
provide ample copies for pencil and colour work. 
In autumn the tinted leaves, especially the 
beech, make delightful drawing copies. 

Should these sources fail there are always 
good cheap artificial flowers available. They 
are not so good as real ones, of course, but they 
are a good makeshift. 

Pets from home, e.g. rabbits, stuffed birds, 
and animals. 


Solid Models 


The solid models are considered old-fashioned 
and out of date, but they can still be used 
profitably for demonstrating the basic shapes. 
If these models are painted in different bright 
colours with a matt surface, say, in poster 
colours, they become objects of decoration in 
the drawing room. The relative values of colours 
in light and shade can be well demonstrated by 
a painted cube or square prism. 

Also a hexagonal prism painted as in Fig. 6 
will form a useful colour chart, besides being а 
decorative item in the room. The Mnemonic 
G.P.O. could stand for the secondary colours 
green, purple, and orange. 


Other Subjects to Draw 


After sufficient practice in drawing objects 
placed on a board has been obtained it may be 
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desirable to extend the field of activity. Plenty 
of material can be found in and around any 
school premises. Some are better off in this 
respect than others. After the classroom furni- 
ture has been drawn, pass on to architectural 
details such as doorways, windows, corridors, 
staircases, halls, and then to the outside details 
in the playground. 

Views from the classroom windows will often 


Fic. 6 
Hexagonal Prism as Colour Chart 


include artistic groups of chimneys and brick- 
work, shopfronts, etc. These things can be 
found in all urban schools. : 

Тһе rural schools are specially favoured in this 
respect. The school garden, trees, church, 
cottages, and animals provide an inexhaustible 
store of good subjects. а / 

Sketches of action, ie. pupils engaged in 
playing football, cricket, hockey, tennis, net- 
ball, skating, etc., could be built up on the 
matchstick principle (Fig. 7). 
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M emory Drawing 


Memory drawing should be practised occa- 
sionally. Everything which comes within the 
everyday life of the pupils should be suitable for 
this purpose, e.g. household articles, street 
vehicles, coffee stalls, costers’ barrows, lamp 
posts, pillar-boxes, shop window items, in fact 
the whole of a shopfront, such as a fruit shop. 

Sometimes a group of objects could be 
exhibited to the class for a few minutes. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the salient points in 
shape and tone values. The objects should then 
be removed, and the group drawn from memory. 

These drawings should be done quickly with- 
out particular attention to finish. The ability 


Fic. 7 


Match-stick Sketches for Building-up Action 
Studies 


to be able to draw a fair representation of an 
object fairly quickly from memory is probably 
one of the greatest benefits which definite draw- 
ing lessons can confer on a pupil, and this is 
certainly one of the best methods of developing 
the powers of concentration and observation. 

It is just as difficult, if not more so, to make 
children observe accurately as it is to get them 
to produce pleasant drawings. 

For the drawing from direct observation a 
knowledge of the rules of perspective is not 
absolutely necessary, although they are helpful, 
but when drawing from memory they are 
essential. 


The View-point 

Objects to be drawn should be carefully placed 
so that all will get a good view. If only one 
group is used the objects should be large, of 
definite shape, and clearly visible to all. 
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The desks should be arranged in one or more 
circles round the objects, which should be placed 
at a suitable height, say, eighteen inches to two 
feet from the floor. 

Occasionally set a different view such as 
looking almost straight down into a cup and 
валсег, or a tray set with tea things. 

Individual items, such as nature specimens, 
can be laid on similar drawing paper on the 
desk, or fixed upright by the stem into a lump 
of plasticine. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


Encourage the pupils to keep their own sketch 
books, so that they can sketch anywhere at any 
odd time. 

Draw their attention to a typical sketch 
book page from any artist’s notebook, and show 
what a mine of information is contained in the 
details and oddments jotted down in them. 

Try to make your room look like a drawing 
room. A few good pictures, and decorative 
items chosen for their beauty of shape and 
colour, will work wonders. The influence of 
environment is very important. When the 
pictures and drawings are removed from the 
walls for cleaning purposes the appearance of 
the room changes at once from a desirable abode 
to a dull barrack-like and depressing place. 

Make a collection of the black-and-white illus- 
trations which abound in newspapers and 
magazines. Paste them on pieces of cardboard, 
and use them occasionally for practice in the 
technique of lead pencil or pen and ink. 

The pupils could afterwards attempt similar 
objects from observation, and use the technique 
learned from the illustration. 

Another collection in colour would also be 
useful, but do not overdo this copying. 
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Encourage quick sketching in their class note- 
books. Teach them to study economy of line 
and time. The sketches should be simple and 
immediately intelligible. 

Make another book to keep one specimen of 
every object attempted, or every type of 
technique shown, during the year. This will 
provide a useful record of work done, and a 
valuable reference for future use. 

Always going ahead with new work has its 
disadvantages, because the fundamental prin- 
ciples must be taught over and over again to 
each succeeding group of entrants to the 
Senior School. The best teachers are always 
ready to go back, and do not run away from 
their pupils. A glance through the previous 
year’s work will be very helpful in this respect. 

Apart from the one or two very good and very 
poor pupils the average standard of attainment 
will coincide roughly with the standard which is 
in the teacher’s own mind, and this standard 
will not depend on the teacher’s executive 
ability in Art, although the possession of this 
ability is a distinct asset. The measure of 
success or failure attained will depend almost 
entirely on his persuasive personality, and his 
knowledge of the art and craft of teaching. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the best 
singing teachers are not great singers, but they 
know what they want, and very fine results in 
drawing are produced by teachers who have 
little executive ability in Art. 

The average natural ability of classes of 
pupils does not vary a great deal, although as 
individuals they vary considerably. Practically 
everything depends on the skill and energy of 
the teacher, so, if your drawing results are not 
satisfactory at the end of the year, do not 
blame the children. The teacher is the dominat- 
ing factor all the time. 


POSTER AND COLOUR WORK 
- POSTER WORK IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL 


subject. It should never havc been any- 

thing else, and many of the difficulties 
that have arisen in and from the teaching of the 
subject in the past have been due to its divorce 
from really practical work. Exercises are valu- 
able sometimes, but when exercises are just 
simply exercises, and when the whole training 
consists of nothing but exercises which have 
been given an artificial simplicity, there comes 
sooner or later the question of the really practical 
mind, “What are we working for?" А child of 
12 to 14 years of age often develops such an out- 
look and asks such a question, and if the work 
we are giving him satisfies his practical mind, all 
will be well. 

The task of making the work practical, how- 
ever, isnot easy. The teacher is up against large 
classes with pupils of widely varying ability, 
limitations of time and limitations of material, 
and although it is possible to find many forms of 
practical work which pupils in Senior Schools 
can do, such as bookbinding, metal-work, and 
simple jewellery, leather-work, wood block and 
lino cutting, typography, etc., the conditions of 
the majority of schools impose such limitations 
as to make many practical things impossible 
except as special treats for a few pupils. 

Poster work, however, demands no elaborate 
equipment, can be planned to suit a wide range 
of ability, and can be put to immediate practical 
use in the school and even outside of the school 
if the opportunity arises. This surely is one 
strong reason for its inclusion in the Art syllabus ; 
but there are others. Poster work, owing to the 
method of printing and the need for forceful 
appeal, demands simplicity of treatment; 
demands that we shall consider our manner of 
statement ; shall carefully select and arrange our 
facts, and shall consider their effect on other 
people. The simple drawing exercise of a 
flower or an object never does this, nor does the 
lettering exercise; yet the poster, which in its 
simplest form may be little more than a com- 


A RT in schools to-day must be a practical 


bination of these two, is a complete practical 
thing, the limitations of which often inspire, and 
give the result artistic merit. 

Although it is practical, it should not be 
looked upon as vocational training. Only pupils 
of outstanding ability should be recommended 
to follow it up for a livelihood. The same should 
apply to all art work. We are not training 
artists, we are training the future general public. 
The art work of a school should aim at making 
the coming generation more keenly alive to the 
value of art in life, and so the poster work in 
school should make а public intelligently 
critical of the eyesore hoardings which mar 
every modern town with crowds of hideous 
posters. 

Neither the hoarding nor the poster need be 
bad, yet so indifferent is the public that the 
average business man does not consider it 
worth his while to see that his posters are 
always in good taste. The British Empire 
Marketing Board, the Underground Railway, 
and some of the railway companies have seen 
the value of really artistic work, and not only 
succeeded in appealing to the public, but have 
really done educational work of great value. 
The seeds of appreciation of such work might 
be sown by every school notice-board, which 
should be a model in the art of publicity, and if 
the pupils themselves make their own notices 
and posters, and are shown how to arrange them 
to good artistic effect, a practical lesson for life 
will have been driven home. 

The equipment necessary for poster work, 
besides ordinary drawing materials, is a range 
of coloured pastel and poster papers, poster 
or showcard colours, scissors, gum brushes and 


gum, and script pens. 


Process of Printing a Poster 


Although school posters in all probability 
will never be sent to be printed, it is wise to 
give a lesson on the printing of posters, and if 
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possible arrange а visit to а printing works 
where lithography is done, for it is by this 
process that the majority of posters are printed. 
Lithography, or the art of printing from stone, 
was discovered by Senefelder, who noticed that 
writing made with a grease chalk on the par- 
ticular kind of stone which was found near his 
home made a mark on paper with which it 
came in contact. He experimented, and eventu- 
ally perfected the process of printing from 
stone. 

A. special kind of stone (which is principally 
found in Germany) is used. This stone has the 
power to absorb either grease or water, but will 
not absorb grease if wet, nor water if greasy. 
When greasy, it will pick up more grease if rolled 
by a greasy roller. The process then consists of 
drawing on the stone with a greasy chalk or 
ink, saturating the stone with water so that 
the parts on which there is no drawing cannot 
pick up more grease or printers' ink, which is 
merely a coloured greasy substance, The stone 
is then rolled with ink rollers. The parts which 
are drawn on pick up ink from the rollers. 
When sufficient ink has adhered to the stone, 
а sheet of paper is placed оп the stone and a 
scraping kind of pressure is passed over it. The 
paper picks up the ink, and thus an impression 
of the drawing is obtained. 

Since Senefelder's day it has been found pos- 
sible to use zinc or aluminium plates instead 
of stone, and photography has been pressed 
into service, and Senefelder would be amazed 
at the wonderful machinery that is now used. 
In designing posters simple colour schemes are 
not only best from the point of view of effect, 
but also for reproduction. 

The usual cinema poster, with its dramatic and 
realistic treatment, is costly to produce, yet, in 
spite of this, it is very rarely an artistic thing. 
The simple Underground posters, many of which 
are confined to flat tones, are so much appre- 
ciated that many people collect them, and the 
railway has opened an office for the sale of 
posters (London Transport, 55 Broadway, 
S.W.1). Special terms are given to schools, and 
for a few shillings any school might possess some 
excellent posters, which, while serving as class- 
room decorations, could be used as examples of 
the right type of treatment and design. 


THE PRACTICAL SENIOR TEACHER 


What are the Qualities of a Good 
Poster ? 


The qualities of a good poster might be divided 
into two classes— 

I. Those arising from the content and its 
effect on the mind, 

2. Those arising from the arrangement of the 
content, i.e. aesthetic qualities. 

In the first class, we have the appeal of the 
poster. This should be strong, clear, and readily 
understood. In this class also comes imaginative 
quality: that is, the power to set us thinking. 
There might also be humour or any other 
attribute which would be an aid to our memory. . 

The poster designer, too, must remember 
that his work will be seen, not at ease, but 
usually in passing along the busy street. He 
must therefore be concise in his statement and 
must clear his work of unnecessary detail so 
that it is quickly grasped. 

In the second class comes unity of effect. 
Without this quality the poster is confused апа 
will fail to please. This unity applies not only 
to the forms, but also to the colours, which, while 
having strong contrasts, must not be lacking 
in harmony. This unity must embrace all the 
matter on the poster, whether word or picture. 
The good designer sees the whole poster as the 
unit and not merely a part of it. This is a most 
important principle, and will help the teacher 
in framing his criticism of pupils’ work. 

Another quality in this class is balance. All 
the elements of the poster setting, picture, and 
colour, must be so adjusted as to give a perfectly 
balanced arrangement, the emphasis falling in 
the right place, and every other element sub- 
ordinated to the right degree. This naturally 
needs judgment, but pupils in schools are not 
incapable of understanding it if properly demon- 
strated to them by experimental methods. 

The second class of qualities are more easily 
taught than the first, which demand a certain 
amount of inspiration; but children will often 
show brilliant inspiration if the problems are 
given them a week in advance so that they can 
turn them over in their minds. They will often 
bring good ideas which, with a little advice 
from the teacher, can be turned into satisfactory 
posters. 
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Many fail to see that a good idea does not 
necessarily make a good poster. A good idea 
must be rightly and well expressed before it 
can make a good poster. 


A Demonstration in Spacing 

This chapter must, of necessity, be mainly 
concerned with the aesthetic side of the poster, 
as the first class of qualities mentioned is not 
exactly teachable. A good teacher will so in- 
spire his pupils that they will seek good ideas 
for the work. It is in the setting down of the 
ideas that instruction is necessary. 
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A set in Fig. т gives a clear idea of the 
experiment. No. r pleased practically every- 
body, but even if it had not done so, individual 
pupils would show a preference for certain 
arrangements, thus showing that in the mere 
arrangement of form there is something which 
reacts on our natures. This arrangement of 
abstract form and colour is usually spoken of by 
artists as pattern. 

A valuable exercise can be made out of this. 
A selection of three or four shapes similar to those 
in Fig. r might be given, and the pupils allowed 
to cut them out in coloured paper and told to 


Dish of Fruit: Treatments A—F 


АП early lessons must be so presented that 
there is room for experiment in arrangement, 
and the following demonstration in arrangement 
of form will be instructive. Holding together 
six sheets of black paper, cut out two or three 
shapes so as to produce six identical sets of 
shapes. Do the same with some red paper. 
Draw six squares with black and red borders on 
separate sheets of paper, and in each square 
arrange a set of black and red shapes in a differ- 
ent manner. Pin the squares two at a time on 
the blackboard, and ask the class if they like 
one arrangement more than another. If they 
do, remove the one they like less and replace 
it with another so that they can again make a 
comparison. Repeat the experiment until they 
have chosen the one they like best out of the six. 


try to find by experiment an interesting arrange- 
ment of the forms within a given space. The use 
of cut paper is indispensable in teaching poster 
work, and cutting out forms so that they can 
be tried in several positions within an area is 
the most direct way of giving experience in 
spacing. 

There is something in the mere arrangement 
of form which can attract, and, as in poster 
work we do want to attract, we must be alive 
to this fact from the very beginning of our work. 
We must view our poster, not as so much word- 
ing and so many drawings of objects and figures, 
but as an arrangement of the forms and colours 
of these things. Freedom to experiment with 
the arrangement of forms is a necessary condi- 
tion of the teaching of poster work. 
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Poster Treatment 


Before we go on to actual posters, it is well to 


consider the question of treatment. The term. 


“Flat Treatment” has already been used, but 
this is only one of the many kinds of treatment 
which can be used in giving expression to an 
idea. Treatment must of necessity vary with 
the materials used, the purpose for which the 
prawing is intended, and with the particular 
aspect or quality which the artist wishes to 
emphasize. In Fig. 2 and Plate I a dish of 
fruit is shown in several treatments. A is 
outline; B is silhouette; C tone shading with 
а pen; D conventional flat shading; E flat 
colours with outline; F black and white mass; 
G tone shading with wash; H naturalistic 
treatment in colour. 

There can be no question of one of these treat- 
ments being more correct than another until 
we consider the purpose for which it is required 
or the object for which it was made. This is 
where the old system of drawing exercises 
really failed, and where the teaching of practical 
work, such as poster designing, scores. When 
we have an object and a purpose, we do know 
when we have finished, that is, when we have 
attained our purpose. 

It will naturally be asked whether any one of 
the above treatments is the correct one for 
poster work, The answer is, “No. It depends 
upon our poster and the conditions under which 
it is going to be reproduced and seen,” Treat- 
ment H would be costly, and would have less 
force than E, and is not usually suitable for 
poster work although the Royal Academy used 
it for a small poster where an absolute facsimile 
of a picture made the strongest possible appeal. 

The same applies to G, and, in a measure, to 
C. Although no hard and fast rule can be made, 
it would be wise to avoid C, G, or H treatments 
in school work, not merely because they are 
difficult treatments, but because they are 
generally the least suitable for poster work. 


A Simple Poster Exercise 

We are now in a position to start a simple 
poster. For it, we need a sheet of coloured 
paper for a background (15 in. by іп. if 
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possible), and gummed paper of a pleasantly 
contrasting colour, a piece of ordinary white 
drawing paper, and four strips of white paper 
(15 in. by гіп.) and a pair of scissors. On the 
white paper draw some fruit such as a pear or 
apple, or a spray with two apples and leaves in 
outline, and the letters 


EAT MOR F UI 


—2 in. high in block form, i.e. with no serifs and 
no variation in the width of stroke. Put black- 
board chalk on the back of the drawing and 
work it into the paper by rubbing with the finger. 
Blow off any superfluous chalk, Place the 
drawing on the gummed coloured paper, and 
trace over the drawing and the letters. Then, 
moving the paper, trace over an extra E, R, 
and T. The chalk which was rubbed on the back 
of the drawing will make a mark on the coloured 
paper. We must now cut out the tracing of the 
drawing and letters, We can now experiment 
in arranging these forms on the background, the 
four strips of white paper being used to make 
an adjustable frame. An example is given in 
Fig. 3, with a separate background for the fruit. 

In this first poster, and in all early work, it 
is wise to adjust the frame to the work until 
experience teaches that the relationship of work 
and frame is so important that it must never be 
neglected. When the pupil has found what he 
considers a good arrangement, he should mark 
the positions of the fruit and letters and border, 
and stick the fruit and letters down, This 
requires great care, It is easier to wet the back- 
ground with clean water than to wet the gummed 
paper. Sticky paper is very difficult to man- 
oeuvre intoa given position. A piece of blotting 
paper is useful, as it helps to keep the work 
clean. The last thing to determine is the width 
of the border lines, if any, and this must be done 
by experiment. Strips of gummed paper of 
three widths should be cut, and, all in turn 
having been placed on the work, the most suit- 
able—that is, the one which appears best— 
should be chosen. The required strips should 
be cut out and stuck down, thus completing 
the poster. This type of poster, which is one of 
the simplest, might be termed the silhouette 


type. 
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A poster for the school Poppy Day, or a school 
or homse sign (if the school uses the house 
system), might be made in this manner. If 
figure drawing has been taken, a figure kicking 
a ball, in silhouette, might form part of a notice 
—“ Football Notices"—or a group of runners 
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Fig. 4. They are then carefully cut out. From 
these letters it is possible to obtain all the other 
letters by drawing round them. For example, 
P can be made from B by omitting the lower 
lobe. R can be made from P by the addition 
of a portion of the stroke. All the straight- 


COUNTRY 
RUN.FEB.IO™ 


TEAM. 


Fic. 3 
Silhouette Posters 


might appear on a Cross-country Run placard. 
(Fig. 3). 


A Quick Method for Block Lettering 


For simple posters, such as the example given 
above, block lettering is quite suitable. As a 
matter of fact, it may be more suitable than 
Roman or other refined types of lettering, be- 
cause it has the maximum carrying power, and 
can be seen at distances where all other types 
would fail. Lettering, however, takes consider- 
able time, and in schools where the art lessons 
are none too long, or when posters are needed in 
a hurry, the I, O, B, 8/6 methods might be 
used. The letters I, O, B, 8/6 are drawn as in 


lined letters—A, E, Е, Н, K, L, M, N. T, V, W, 
X, Y, Z—can be made up from the I or the dash 
between the 8 and 6. C, D, С, О, and U сап be 
made from O and I. S can be made from 8, 
as also can 2, 3, 5; and 9 can be formed from 6. 
The method of building up all curved letters 
is shown in Fig. 4. 

Until the pupil is expert in arranging block 
lettering, it is not advisable to try other forms. 
The spacing of letters is not easy. No mechani- 
cal rules can be given, as can be seen if the 
alphabet is drawn with all the letters equidistant. 
It has anything but the appearance of even 
spacing, whereas when the letters are spaced 
“by eye,” although they have an even appear- 
ance they are in fact various distances apart 
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according to the shape of each letter. With 
letters cut out in paper, the pupil can move 
them until satisfactorily arranged and so train 
the eye to detect good and bad arrangements. 


The Use of Script Pens 


When arrangement of lettering is mastered, 
script pens (see Fig. 5) can be introduced for 


Fic. 4 
The IOB 8/6 Method of Block Lettering 


the making of posters. These pens, which can 
be obtained in several different sizes, will make 
a stroke of even thickness whichever way they 
are drawn across the paper. They are there- 
fore most valuable in making block lettering 


rapidly. 


A Poster in Line with a Script Pen 


Let us now proceed to make a poster, using à 
script pen. If the class has done no figure draw- 
ing, a Flower Show poster might be made, as the 
knowledge gained in the plant drawing lesson 
or the design lesson can be utilized. In early 
work it is well to dictate what the poster is to 
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contain, as the pupils can thus be prevented 
from attempting work which is too difficult, or 
from wasting time in hesitating between different 
ideas. Let us say that the poster is to contain 
the'words '' —— Flower Show," a date, a bunch 
of flowers or a vase containing flowers. As the 
drawing is to be made in bold line, it naturally 
follows that a conventional rendering must be 
used. Indeed, the pen itself will force even an 
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Roman Lettering 


attempt at naturalistic treatment to become 
conventional in character. The pen will demand 
simplicity. 

The vase and the flowers can be sketched 
lightly in pencil, care being taken with the 
thythm of the lines, the massing of the vase and 
flowers, and the arrangement of the flowers. 
The lettering, too, should be spaced with single 
strokes of the pencil (no thicknesses) keeping in 
mind the effect of the whole poster. 

The colour scheme should be decided next. 
The number of colours to be used should be 
stipulated. If the class has little experience in 
choosing colours, two will be sufficient, for it 
stands to reason that, if they cannot choose two 
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well, they are scarcely likely to make a success 
of three or four. 

Тһе next step is to finish the poster with the 
pen. Pen sizes 2 or 3 will probably do for the 
flowers and vase, and size 3, 4, or 5 for the 
lettering and borders. The balance of colour 
must be watched throughout the work, and, 
if necessary, the border may be made to play 
an important part in this aspect of the problem. 
Examples of two treatments of such a poster are 
given, the one in pure line and the other in line 
and colour. (Fig. r and Plate I.) 

With practice, posters can be done with great 
speed in this method, and a few boys trained 
in this way are always very valuable to supply 
school posters or notices required in a hurry. 

Two other examples are given in Fig. r. 
Тһе one for the dedication of St. Francis 
Church designed by a boy, aged 14, is а sur- 
prisingly simple and effective poster and has a 
refined feeling which was most suitable for its 
purpose. The small showcard “Kingswear 
Shirts" (Fig. 6), also shows the value of the 
method. 

This method might be developed by the use 
of flat colours—i.e. showcard or poster colours 
used thickly or opaquely—into a fully coloured 
poster style. The “Flower Show" poster has 
been so treated in Plate I. In all such 
posters the colour of the outline is of great 
importance, as it can often be used to unify 
the work, or, if it is too strong, or in too violent 
contrast with the other colours, may destroy 
the unity of the poster, rendering it harsh, or 
“hard” as it is often termed by the artist. 


Progressive Exercises 


At this stage of the work, the following 
interesting poster might be attempted. The 
class is informed that they are to imagine they 
are setting up in business as high-class pottery 
dealers, and they will therefore require artistic 
showcards for their wares. The showcards are 
to bear the words “Choice Pottery” and a group 
of three vases is to be the subject of a picture 
on the showcard. The vases are to be of 
pleasing shape and colour. But how are the 
children to know what a pleasing shape is? 
The following experiment, with which the 
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Pottery Poster series of lessons commences, will 
show that they have the taste which will tell 
them. 

Take sheets of paper, fold them and cut out 
vase shapes similar to those in Fig. 7. Num- 
ber these shapes and ask the class to look at 
them carefully and say if one is more pleasing 
than the rest. The class can vote, and it will 
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be found that there is usually a. preference for 
Nos. r and 3. Now supply paper to the class— 
waste paper will do—and ask them to cut out 
some shapes that they like. They should be 
allowed to fold the paper, as nothing is gained 
by making the work unnecessarily difficult or 
by directing the attention to skill in cutting 
rather than taste. Although they have power 
to discriminate between pleasing and unpleasing 
shapes, they will not find it so easy to cut good 
shapes as it seemed at first, and several attempts 
may be necessary before really good ones are 
obtained. In any case, at least six shapes should 
be cut, and from these the three best should be 
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chosen, thus giving each pupil a valuable 
exercise in taste. This might reasonably take 
up a whole lesson. 

The next lesson should start with the choice 
of a coloured paper for background, and colours 
for vases and lettering. Letters for the words 
“Choice Pottery" can be cut out in опе of the 
colours, and the chosen vase shapes can be made 
in the same or other colours. The shapes cut 
out in the previous lesson can be used and 
traced round. The mouth can be drawn in 
elliptical form before cutting out. The next 
step in the work constitutes a valuable aesthetic 
exercise. Either at the top or at centre of the 
background the three vases have to be grouped 
50 as to form a pleasing arrangement. This 
means that many arrangements will have to be 
tried before a decision can be made. In the 
course of experimenting, it might be necessary 
to cut a shape smaller or larger in order to 
secure a final arrangement. When a good 
arrangement is secured, four strips of paper 
should be placed around it so as to find out 
what position of frame is best. When this is 
done, the positions of the vases and the framing 
strips should be marked. The frame can be 
drawn accurately and a ground or shelf for the 
vases to rest on painted across it (see Plate II 
the work of a boy aged 12). The vases should 
then be gummed in position. 

The next stage is to experiment with the 
lettering. The teacher should try the work 
first in order to be able to give the children the 
height of the letters. These may be made by 
the I, О, B, 8/6 method. When the best position 
for the lettering is found, it should be marked 
and stuck down. The poster may now look 
rather incomplete. The next step can make or 
mar it. We have to decide upon a border to 
enclose the vases, and a border to enclose the 
whole thing. These may be the colour of the 
letters and may be painted in poster paints, or 
consist of strips of paper stuck on. A further 
touch might greatly enrich the poster. The 
vases might be outlined and decorated by simple 
bands of colour, and this colour might also be 
introduced as an additional line in the borders, 
Before the bands of colour are put on the vases, 
а comparison, such as is given in Fig. 7 (4) 
and (B) should be made before the class and the 
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children asked to discriminate between the two 
schemes. As before, there should be evidence 
of a decided taste in the class. If this poster is 
carried out well, a great advance should have 
been made towards the understanding of the 
designing of a poster, and the importance of con- 
sidering every detail should have been realized. 

Exercises such as the above are of immense 
value to beginners. They eliminate many fac- 
tors that might creep in if greater freedom were 
given the pupils. It is the elimination of these 
factors that makes the experiment definite and 
of distinct value—something like a scientific 
experiment which eliminates all except the 
required factors. 

А similar exercise to the above might be a 
sign for a Tea Shopin which the tea things could 
be treated in a similar manner, their shapes 
being designed in the same way. This exercise 
might be done without cut paper—i.e. drawn, 
to see how far the pupils have developed by thc 
experience of the last series of lesson. The sign 
or poster will contain a picture of tea things, 
and the word “Café” or “Teas.” The teacher 
should decide the size of the frame for the 
picture, and the size of the lettering. (Scc 
Plate II, facing page 208.) 5 

The attention of the class should be drawn to 
the fact, discovered in the last lesson, that the 
vases looked well when the frame was placed 
in some positions, while a little change of one 
side or another might ruin the effect. The 
present exercise is slightly different. It fixes the 
size and proportion of the frame, and the con- 
tents have to be altered to make a good arrange- 
ment within the frame. To effect this, a small 
or thumbnail sketch should be made. This 
sketch must be in the right proportion. The fact 
that this sketch is small eliminates details and 
makes the pupil consider masses only. These 
must be well arranged if the final effect is to 
look well. When a satisfactory scheme is 
obtained, it can be squared up and the full- 
size panel can also be drawn and squared up so 
that the main lines can be copied exactly. 

These main lines being obtained, attention 
can be given to details and to the shapes of the 
objects in the group. An advance in lettering, 
too, may be made in this poster. Instead of 
block lettering, Roman characters may be used. 
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These are difficult to draw, and the task of 
drawing and spacing may be too much for many 
children. It can be made easier in the following 
manner. Draw the letters on a piece of paper 


PEACE REVIVES 


regardless of spacing, then, on 
tracing paper, or thin type- 
writing paper, trace the first 
letter. Then move the tracing 
paper so that the second letter 
is well spaced with the first, 
and so on until a tracing of the 
whole word, well spaced, is 
obtained. This method splits 
up the task and enables the 
pupil to concentrate on the 
problems involved separately. 
Тһе completed word, natur- 
ally, is finally traced on to the 
poster, but not until its posi- 
tion has been carefully experi- 
mented with. 

The work can be carried out 
on coloured paper and two or 
three colours (not more) al- 
lowed. The balancing of the 
colours will need attention, 
and the problem of unity may 
also arise, although the limi- 
tation of colours will to some 
extent prevent this. 


A further problem of this type шау be 
obtained from a poster “Plant Bulbs," consist- 
ing of suitable words and a pot of bulbs. This 
constitutes a good exercise bringing in plant 


form. 
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Disarmament Posters submitted for 


Lord Cecil's Poster Competition 
(By courtesy of The League of Nations Union) 


A Quick Method for Roman Lettering 


As Roman lettering was suggested for the 
last poster, it will not be out of place to give 


here a quick method of doing 
Roman lettering (see Fig. 5). 
For the purpose, a script pen 
and a good brush will be re- 
quired. The letters are first 
spaced in single line in pencil. 
The thin strokes are then 
made with one stroke of the 
script pen, and the thick 
strokes with two. The serifs 
and some of the curves are 
then made with the brush. 
With practice, Roman letter- 
ing for posters can be done 
very quickly by this method. 
The proportion of the letter- 
ing must always be designed 
for the purpose. Work that 
is to be viewed closely can be 
more elegant and slender than 
that which is to be seen from a 
distance. There is no need to 
adhere to the proportions used 
by the Romans for carved 
marble inscriptions. Legibil- 


ity, and fine form and spacing, should be the 


guiding principle in all lettering. 


Posters with Original Ideas 


Up to the present, all the work suggested 
has been carefully limited, but as soon as the 
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pupils show that they have gripped the value of 
arrangement of all the elements (picture, letter- 
ing, and border colour) of the poster, they may 
be given problems which demand ideas. 

Before this is done, the examination of some 
good poster in which the wording and the idea 
are allowed to intermingle, instead of being 
separated as in all the previous exercises, will 
be a wise thing. 

In dealing with the more original posters, it 
is well to start a discussion on the subject, and 
to consider ideas and slogans. These give 
plenty of opportunity for wit and should not 
be expected to occur at once to the children. 
A discussion on the subject might be given a 
week before the question of slogans and ideas 
is tackled. The pupils should be told to jot 
down ideasas they occur during the week, as 
good ideas are precious things and are often 
easily forgotten. 

The first lesson on the "original" poster 
should be devoted to making drawings to scale. 
These drawings should contain the main idea 
and the slogan and should be properly arranged, 
so that, when the drawings have been passed, 
the teacher knows exactly what the pupil is 
going to do. Very often the pupil will almost 
hit upon a good idea. It is then perfectly 
admissible for the teacher to perfect the idea 
зо that the pupil can see what was lacking. 
Sometimes the pictorial idea is all right but the 
slogan needs adjustment. Long, wordy slogans 


must be avoided. The words, like the idea, 
must be direct in their appeal. Any obscurity, 
or long-windedness, is certain failure. 

The Disarmament posters which are repro- 
duced in Fig. 8 are fine examples of children's 
work. The four horsemen ravaging the land is 
a gripping conception, and the slogan is as terse 
as possible—Simply “Disarm,” the obvious 
way to avoid the disaster depicted. 

The poster “Disarmament Spells Peace" is 
bold and direct, and tells its message in an 
unmistakable way. 

The poster “ Pull for Peace" is well arranged, 
and, although quaint in drawing, this quality 
is maintained throughout the whole of the poster, 
giving it a unity of effect. Space will not permit 
the analysis of many posters. Brilliance of idea 
is such a delight that it must always betrea- 
sured and may be allowed to pardon sins of 
execution. The Tortoise poster is good, and, in 
addition, is executed as perfectly as can be 
expected from a boy. His age was 14, and his 
temperament slow and painstaking, dwelling 
on his idea with delight for a long time. 

Exercise and encouragement are the things 
needed in this phase of the work. Encourage- 
ment should be given for every idea which 
has a possible germ in it, for by this means a 
teacher can often release a strange spring in the 


"mind, and latent powers of thought blossom 


out, bringing with them ап ability for rare 
achievement. 


COLOUR SCHEMES 


The Golour Wheel 


Colour plays such an important part in poster 
work, that it is felt necessary to add to this 
chapter a colour wheel by means of which 
experiments in colour schemes may be easily 
made. 

Тһе colour wheel consists of three circular 
bands of colour, which should be cut out and 
pasted on the edges of three cardboard circles ; 
these should be arranged so that they appear 
asinthechart. A circle of white cardboard, the 
same size as the largest wheel, should have two 
wedge-shaped apertures, the same size as the 
one shown, cut in it. Each of these apertures 


should be arranged so as to allow a set of three 
colours, one from each wheel, to be seen to- 
gether. The strip of seven colours with their 
names should be mounted on this cardboard. 
The four wheels should then be fitted together 
with nut and bolt so that they can revolve 
freely. (See Fig. 9.) 

By rotating the wheels no less than 13,824 
different colour schemes may be examined, 
some of which are good and some bad. Two 
schemes can be seen simultaneously and com- 
pared. If neither is pleasing, the wheel can be 
rotated and others examined and compared 
until a choice is made. 

Three main colours will be found sufficient 
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for most schemes. To increase the number, 
slight variations of the colours chosen might be 
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Section of Colour Wheel 


1. Cover with 2 apertures. 2. First circle. 3 Second circle. 
4. Third circle. 5. Bolt. 


added. As a rule, the smaller the number of 
colours in a scheme the more easy it is to get 
unity and harmony. 
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Each colour has a letter and number printed 
on it. The letter is merely a serial and enables 
the teacher to make a note of a particular set 
of colours so that they can be found rapidly 
again. Thus scheme AMC would mean colour A 
on the inner wheel, colour M on the middle 
wheel, and colour C on the outer wheel. The 
numbers refer to the colours used in mixing the 
tints, the key to which should be mounted on 
the colour wheel. For example, colour 2-4-7 
would be composed of gamboge, crimson lake, 
and black. This is a great help in matching the 
tint, as only the proportions of the colours and 
the amount of water have to be experimented 
with. 


Fic. 10 
The Technique of Poster or Opaque Colour 


Thumbnail sketch of idea. 


Laying in of background tones. 
(4) Details in 


a Pencil drawing of essential background masses. 
(3) 


dicated with white chalk and completed with Poster Colours and brush. 


(Sketch incomplete to show both stages). 


NOTAN 


use in Art circles within recent years, and 

is used to express the aesthetic value pro- 
duced by balanced masses of light and dark. 
This Notan-value has been appreciated by 
Oriental races for thousands of years, but it has 
been ignored to a great extent by Western 
civilizations. As a subject it has not been 
taught in schools, but its significance is much in 
evidence in the works of several of our modern 
artists, e.g., Brangwyn, Walcot, Fred Taylor, 
and D. Y. Cameron. These artists work a great 
deal in black-and-white, and their works are 
in the front rank because of their excellent com- 
position of form and the peculiar quality pro- 
duced by the skilful and judicious juxtaposition 
of black-and-white values. The posters and 
pencil drawings of Fred Taylor and the etchings 
of Walcot and Brangwyn possess this quality 
to a marked degree. The charm of Oriental, 
Gothic, and American architectural exteriors 
depends not only on form- and mass-balance, but 
on the exquisite arrangements of light and dark 
produced by planes, by recessing, and by carv- 
ing. The beauty of flood-lighting and illumina- 
tions depends on the Notan value produced, and 
it is this same quality that modern architects are 
striving for in interior decoration by means of 
lighting effects. That this Art-quality in decora- 
tion is now being appreciated is apparent in 
the types of material in vogue, glass, bakelite, 
aluminium, and chromium plating being in 
increasing demand. But this is not new. The 
reconstruction of the Hall of Pillars in the Gate 
Building of Chephren (Egypt, 3700 в.с.) reveals 
that lighting-effects and notan-values were 
obtained by the Egyptians thousands of years 
ago. Designers of modern furniture are obtain- 
ing this quality in wood. Great success in this 
direction has also been achieved in cinemato- 
graphic films, particularly those of the United 
Artists Company and some of the German 
companies. It behoves Art teachers, therefore, 
to bring Art-education in line with present-day 
achievements, so that the works of our modern 


r | АНЕ word “Notan” has come into common 
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artists may be appreciated and purchased and 
that youthful artists may receive an early train- 
ing to carry on further the work of their pre- 
decessors. This will also tend to keep British 
goods in line artistically with those of other 
nations. 


The Qualities of Notan 


This aesthetic value, Notan, must not be con- 
fused with tone or light-and-shade. The latter 
are representative values which produce likeness 
to an object, solidarity, and the third dimension. 
This is a representative quality, but Notan is 
non-representative. Tone ог light-and-shade 
may or may not produce Notan. To obtain a 
good. Notan-composition it may be necessary to 
put in darks or lights which do not appear in the 
objects or scene represented. To represent an 
object or a group in pencil or wash is a common 
exercise in schools at the present day, and the 
success of the exercise is judged by the correct- 
ness of representation and the degree of photo- 
graphic likeness to the original. Such an exercise 
provides a training in observation and repre- 
sentation, but is not necessarily an Art-lesson. 
It becomes such only when this artistic quality 
is obtained, or when the pupil is permitted to 
make a tone darker or lighter if by so doing he 
enhances the effect. That is to say, in this 
branch of modern Art-training verisimilitude is 
no longer the criterion of success. The group 
with its lights and darks is no longer slavishly 
copied, but is used as a theme for a creation of 
form and Notan-values, 


Value in. Appreciation 


It must be borne in mind by all teachers of 
Art that the function of the Art class is not only 
to train the observation or to train the child to 
draw, but primarily to develop the aesthetic 
consciousness. The majority of children will 
never require to draw after leaving school, but 
their aesthetic consciousness will find expression 


Hokusai (1760-1849) Kwaigetsudo Ando (Л. 1688-1734) 
Seller of New Year poems Toilet scene 


(Nolan of Line) (By courtesy of The British Museum (Nolan Mass-values) 
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Japanese Drawings 


By courlesy of. The Library, Trinity College, Dublin 
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“ The Book of Kells” (Notan of Line in Lettering) 
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in their daily employment at home—in the 
arrangement of flowers, in the selection of 
furniture, pottery, and pictures—and in appre- 
ciation of works of Art. By “works of Art” we 
do not necessarily mean the paintings of the 
so-called masters, but the objects of everyday 
use which are to-day being produced of rare 
artistic quality. There are now many spheres 
into which a boy may enter to earn a living 
which have an artistic outlet. If he does not 
find this outlet in his work, then he will find it 
in a hobby or some form of recreation. The 
aesthetic consciousness is part of the human 
make-up and demands expression. In the 
graphic and plastic arts it may be expressed in 
each or all of three different yet closely allied 
sections—Form, Notan, Colour. 

Тһе training of the aesthetic consciousness can 
be effected in two ways, both equally necessary : 
(4) by exercises in creating Art-forms, (b) by 
appreciation of Art-forms. The second way may 
be achieved by means of the cinema, lantern, or 
episcope, or (more cheaply) by handing round 
catalogues of modern articles of furniture, 
pottery, etc. These objects may be shown 
separately or in artistic settings. Post cards, 
prints, and posters may be displayed on the 
classroom walls. Possibly more Art-training can 
be gained from post cards and prints of primitive 
works (British Museum exhibits) and reproduc- 
tions of modern furniture, etc., than from prints 
of Angelo or Reynolds. The method (а) can be 
carried out by the teacher in the form of a series 
of creative exercises in many media, e.g. pencil, 
pastel, water-colour drawing, paper-cutting, 
clay and plasticine modelling, woodcraft, and 
embroidery. 


Lines of Approach 


The study of Notan is divided into three 
sections—line, mass, and colour. Notan-quality 
is produced by variations from thick to thin or 
light to dark in line. This is exemplified in 
Japanese drawings, dry-point etching, pen and 
pencil drawing, Roman lettering, and pen 
lettering as in Celtic manuscripts. In mass it is 
found in black-and-white or in grey values, as 
in etching, aquatints, etc., or in colour, in light 
and dark values of various hues or values of one 
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hue. In early times colours were scarce, but 
earth colours, reds, browns, could be modified 
and made darker with additions of black. These 
values of light and dark of a colour together with 
black and white were used with great skill by 
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Line Border : Two Thicknesses 
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Line Border : Introducing Curves 
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Black-and-white Values 


early craftsmen in colouring pottery, textiles, 


etc.: for example, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Etruscan pottery. 
Notan in Design 

EXERCISE І. To make а line-border (Fig. 3). (Cf. 


Greek, Arabic, and Moresque design.) 
EXERCISE 2. To make a line-border—two thick- 
nesses (Fig. 4). 


NOTAN 


EXERCISE 3. To make a line-border—thick and thin 


lines; straight lines and curves (Fig. 5). 


EXERCISE 4. To make a border of black-and-white 


values (Fig. 6). 


EXERCISE 5. To make a border of black, white, and 


grey values (Figs. 7a and 7b). 
EXERCISE 6. 


grey. 


Fic. 7 
Two Borders of Black, White, and Grey Values 


ExercisE 7. To make a border of three values of 
red (vermilion) light, medium, dark. The colouris made 
light by adding water, dark by adding black—on a 
white ground. 

Ехексівв 8. To make a border of masses of gradated 
tone-values (Figs. 8а and 80). 


To make a border of three values of 
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pencil. Go over the whole design with charcoal strokes 
closely arranged. With a piece of cotton-wool lightly 
rub the charcoal into the grain of the paper till an 
even toneisobtained. Repeat to get a darker tone. The 
lines of the design being followed with the tip of the 
little finger, the charcoal may now be removed to get 
light tones. A touch with a soft eraser will give white. 
The tones may be gradated, keeping as far as possible a 


Fic. 9 
Fish Border 


dark tone against a light. When this has been fixed 
with Reeves' Fixatel, it may be tinted. The colour 
scheme must be kept simple with the blue values darker 
than red, and the red darker than yellow. A border 
(Exercise 5) may be executed in this way with black, 
white, and grey values. 

ЕхЕнксівЕ 11. To design a fish-border in greys, black 
and white (Fig. 9). 

EXERCISE 12. To design a silhouette-border—two 
notan values, black and white. Practice in designing 
silhouette-borders is perhaps the most important of all, 
since every shape within a composition is a silhouette. 
Skill in designing these shapes will inevitably lead to 
skill in designing composed shapes. The form of the 
mass—the silhouette—is made up of varying lengths 


Borders of Gradated Masses 


E 1 
Ехексівк 9. To make a border of colour in gradated 
tones. Piu a border similar to that of Fig. 8a, and 
h of vermilion over it. 
CIC 10. To make a border of gradated tones, 
using charcoal (Figs. 8a, 8b). 


Method. Draw a simple border-design boldly in 


and directions of straight lines and curves, Paint the 
mass black (Fig. тоа and 10b). 

EXERCISE 13. To design a border with notan-values. 
Within the mass in the border as Exercise 11 design a 
simpler mass, and within this place а small shape. 
Paint the inner shape a grey and outline it with white. 
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Тһе ground of the border is painted a different grey, and 
the small shape black. The design may be painted in a 
. dark grey, and the ground decorated with wavy pattern 
or striped vertically, horizontally, or obliquely in 
alternating closely-ranged tones of grey (Fig. 10b). 


Fic. 10 
Silhouette Borders 


Exercise 14. To decorate a vase or rug with a 
border-pattern іп notan-values of (a) one hue, (b) two 
hues, (c) à scheme introducing black-and-white into 
either (a) or (b) (see Fig. тт, Rug Design). 

ExxRCISE 15. To decorate a curtain, using notan- 
values with a light border near the top and a dark 
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Rug Design 


border near the base, The width of the upper border 
and its distance from the top must not be equal, and the 
width of the lower border must not be the same as its 
distance from the lower edge. 

Exercise 16. To design an all-over pattern for а silk 
hanging based upon line-movements or floral pattern, 
using three grey values or black, white, and silver. 

EXERCISE 17. To design simple furniture, modern 
style (e.g. bed-end) and decorate with line-movements 
to produce notan-values. The bed-end must be simple 
in design and made of different lengths of line or a long 
curve contrasted by straight lines, 
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A Group of Objects 


When a pupil has become acquainted with 
Notan composition in design he will readily 
recognize the possibilities of а composition of 


.light and dark values of a well-composed group 


of objects if set in brilliant sunlight. The high- 
lights provide the white spotting, the intense 
shadows the darkest greys, while there will be 
several intermediate shades. The pupil will 
observe that each grey has a definite shape; so, 
before beginning to compose these shapes, it will 
be advisable for the teacher to analyse these in 
order to show the pupil how the forms are pro- 
duced and what they express when drawn. 
When a vase or object is set in direct sunlight a 
definite line of demarcation is observed between 
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Cutting a Section 


The Lines of the 
Crescent Moon 


the light and the dark. On a beautiful vase this 
is usually a beautiful line. The form of the vase 
is composed of two or more masses, light and 
dark, each having a beautiful outline. Some 
shapes may have a varied outline, others a 
simple one. These shapes are arranged and com- 
posed within a rectangle carefully balanced with 
background values. Their tones are drawn and 
balanced to form an artistic unity. 

The line of demarcation is interesting in 
another way—it expresses the third dimension. 
Tn introducing a lesson this point may be illus- 
trated by asking the class to consider the two 
lines of the crescent of the new moon (Fig. 12). 
The inner line of the crescent is the line which 
shows that the moon is a sphere and not a disc. 
T his can be readily demonstrated to a class by 
moving first a disc and then a sphere round a 
central light. A crescent will be seen on the 
sphere at a certain position in its course, but not 
on the disc. Cut a section, an eighth, from an 
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orange (Fig. 13), and show that the inner line 
of the crescent does not follow the outer line, 
but moves towards the spectator. It is part of 
the outline of a totally different plane. By this 
means one is assisting the pupil to become 
"plane-conscious," or conscious of the third 
dimension, and thereby developing his ability 
to recognize it and represent it correctly, This 
is one of the purposes of training in drawing at 
this stage. ; 

The pupil will now recognize that shadows 
have shape, that shadows express form, and that 
the shape depends upon the form of the mass 
and the angle of the incident rays of light. Con- 
sequently an exercise in representing a group of 
objects becomes an exercise in composing masses 
each of which is representative within a rect- 
angle; and these masses are the lights and darks 
and grey values. 


Exercises with a Single Object 


Exercise 1, Draw the line of demarcation on a ball 
when the light is at an angle of 45° and slightly in 
advance of the object. With pencil-strokes darken the 
dark mass. Size of drawing, 2 in. (see Fig. 144). 


d e 
On a ball; (b) on a cylinder; (c) on a соле; 
ue (0 096 Nd (f) оп a bottle-opaque 
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The Lines of Demarcation 


J tion on a 
Exercise 2. Draw the line of demarcation 
cylinder in the same position (proportion of light to 


, (see Fig. 145). i ved 
kin puc the linc of demarcation on a conc 


most 


it can now be pointed out to the pupils that 
these 


objects other than rectilinear are made up of 
forms (Fig. 140) 

Ехкксівк 4. Draw the line of demarcation on а 
bowl (hemisphere) (see Fig. 144). 

Exercise 5. Draw the line of demarcation on а 
bottle-opaque. It may be shown that the body із com- 
posed of a hemisphere upon a cylinder (Fig. 14f) 

Exercise 6. Set various objects in direct sunlight, 
draw in the darks in жен Andrei an strokes 
Change the object every five minutes, 


A Group 


Once the class has become proficient in draw- 
ing the line of demarcation correctly on objects 
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A Group 


of simple outline and on shaped objects with a 
varied outline, a group may be set up, Of this 
group а small composition (2] in. x 3in.) is 
made in pencil and the darks are shown by 
pencil-shading (Fig. 15). When corrected by the 
teacher, this composition ік ready to be trans- 
ferred to brown paper. Hitherto the children 
have practised putting in the darks; in this 
exercise the light will be applied in the medium 
of Yellow Ochre body-colour or pastel, This is à 
two-tone exercise. The brown paper represents 
the dark, and the applied colour the light. The 
group and the lighting must be arranged so that 
the children can readily grasp that the dark 
tones are shown against the light and the light 
against the dark. A thorough grounding in this 
exercise will have a marked effect on all sub 
sequent exercises in pencil, pastel, and water- 
colour. It teaches children to balance lights and 
darks, to regard them broadly, and to treat them 
simply. To follow, exercises in two and three 
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tones of grey may be given in which an en- 
deavour is made to adjust the tones to a pitch 
to give notan quality, not necessarily a facsimile 
representation of the tones of the group. 


Landscape 


Тһе training given in the composition of form 
from a group of objects and'in design will prepare 
the pupils for the correct attitude to landscape 
composition. Forms and tones are suggested 
by the scene to be depicted, but these must be 
composed and arranged in relationship to one 
another. The aim of the lesson is not to repro- 
duce the scene exactly—that in the majority of 
cases would be artistically valueless—but so to 
arrange forms and tones presented in the scene 
as to make an artistic composition. Landscape 
scenes can be readily imagined by children who 
have had regular opportunity for self-expression 
in imaginative drawing. They will readily supply 
the data that go to form a landscape. From their 
training in group-composition and design, they 
will understand that forms in landscape must 
also be composed, and they will experiment in 
arranging tone-values. Forms and tones which 
in previous exercises represented vases and other 
objects may now represent forms in a landscape, 
but the principles of composition are the same. 
Trees, hills, buildings, etc., suggest forms for 
lights and darks. The landscape may be de- 
signed and painted as a silhouette or with 
balanced black and white, or may be drawn on 
brown paper, with lights applied in the medium 
of body-colour or pastel. 


Exercises in Landscape Composition 


Exercise І. Design a landscape—a group of trees 
balanced by a small copse. Paint foreground and trees 
all in black, leaving the sky-values (varyingin size and 
shape) in white. t 

, EXERCISE 2. Draw the same or a similar composi- 
Won pan in black, white, and grey. Introduce a grey 
cloud. 

EXERCISE 3. Draw the same composition, making 
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the foreground a medium grey, the trees a dark grey, 
the clouds a light grey, and the sky white. 

EXERCISE 4. Draw a composition of five tree- 
trunks and foliage on brown paper. With Yellow Ochre 
pastel tint in the light parts of the foreground and the 
light sky-values seen between the tree trunks. —— 

EXERCISE 5. Introduce buildings into a composition, 
making a balance of black-and-white values, with the 
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Landscape Composition 


white of the buildings against the black of the trees. 
The compositions may be used as a basis of designs for 
lino-cuts. 

EXERCISE 6. Draw a landscape-composition of high 
hill, undulating foreground, one tree balanced by 
group of trees in middle distance, a white house. 

Paint the trees black, the hill dark grey, the fore- 
ground medium grey, sky white, with medium-grey 
clouds. This exercise may be carried out in the same 
way as Exercise 1o, Notan in Design (see also Fig. 16). 


Photographs or slides should be regularly 
shown to the class to stimulate the mind and to 
supply the details of drawing. 

Suitable subjects may include scenes such as: 
snow-capped hills and pine trees; hills, pine- 
trees, and shacks; a windmill and trees at the 
edge of a pond; a watermill; fishing-boats in 
dock drying sails; black and white geese or 
ducks on a pond edged with trees; a rising fish 
in a pond edged with reeds; a tree, or trees, and 
the shadow on a wall; a school corridor with the 
sunlight entering; an old stairway. 


\ Е the many crafts that find a place in the 
modern curriculum, few lend themselves 
more readily for adoption than that of 
| lettering. 
i Requiring but few materials—and those easy 
to obtain and inexpensive—we have here a 
craft capable of development from its simplest 
elements, a craft moreover that gives ample 
scope in skill and taste, and one that when once 
| mastered is of universal use. 
| Lettering enters into most walks of life, and 
the practical nature of the subject ensures that 
it need not commence and end in the schoolroom : 
in other words, cannot be regarded as a “blind 
alley” occupation. 


A Sound Basis 


In dealing with the subject of illumination, it 
will be well to bear in mind the place and purpose 
of this branch of the craft. When one has be- 
come more or less expert in the art of lettering, 
there comes a time when the pleasure of produc- 
ing good work finds expression in the desire to 
go further, by the skilful addition of some form 
of decoration. This is the natural and logical 
sequence, and should be the outcome of a sound 
knowledge of the subject. To separate the study 
of decoration, and treat it as a subject by itself, 
without reference to methods of construction, 
is to court disaster. To take an extreme case, it 
would never do to allow a wood carver to run 
riot with his art on the seat of a chair, tempting 
as such a surface might be; or to so weaken the 
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legs of the said chair, by carving, that they were 
no longer able to function as supports. Such 
decoration, admirable as it might be in itself, 
would sadly affect the value of a chair, as а 
chair. Decoration that destroys usefulness is 
surely bad. 

Since it is possible to follow in a practical way 
the development of lettering from the beginning, 
using tools very similar to those that were 
employed in the original development of the 
craft, an insight into the construction and pur- 
pose of form is readily appreciated. The result 
is that when a stage is reached when a desire to 
decorate shows itself, we may be confident that 
any such ornamentation will not only be of an 
eminently practical nature, but will be carried 
out with a knowledge of the mechanical con- 
struction of the letters in the background. 

The liberties that are so often taken under 
the guise of ornamentation, the excess of decora- 
tion that smothers, and the fantastic treatment 
that produces results akin to Chinese puzzles, 
can, in nearly every case, be traced to a very 
superficial knowledge of the subject. The temp- 
tation that surrounds the child to emulate these 
unseemly displays must be countered; and no 
better way could be found than by giving him 
that knowledge of the subject which will 
inculcate self-reliance, to the exclusion of cheap 
imitation. 


Essential Forms 
То commence, then, at the beginning it will 
be necessary to acquire a sound knowledge of a 
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good alphabet—both capital and small letters in 
their simplest form. Such an alphabet, com- 
posed of letter forms, each having definite 
characteristics, should present no difficulties 
in the committing to memory. This alphabet 
of essential forms will be the basis of our work, 
and, to use a common expression, must be at our 
very "finger-tips." In Figs. т and 2 is ап alpha- 
bet that fulfils the requirements, the letters 
having been classified to assist in committing to 
memory. 

Development from this naturally follows 
along two lines: one, the acquisition of a hand 
that will suffice for everyday purposes; the 
other, the evolution of a craft. With regard to 
the former, we are not here concerned, it is to 
the latter that we must turn our attention. 

That the appreciation of writing as a craft is 
not only of value for its own sake, but has untold 
influence on the final and everyday style of 
handwriting, cannot be refuted. 

In the first case, the traditional forms of 
the letters—their characteristics and historical 
modifications—are kept in mind. Secondly, the 
beauty of form of the letters can be studied, and 
the arrangement of the lettering in a variety of 
pleasing forms appreciated. Lettering being 
naturally more elastic than the more or less set 
type, there is ample scope for ingenuity in such 
arrangement, and for artistic designing and 
planning. Thirdly, the disproportionate extra- 
vagances that so often are met with in both 
writing and lettering, from which more than 
from any other cause the art of calligraphy 
has suffered, are not only kept in check, but, 
being recognized as malformations, are rigidly 
suppressed. 

Lastly, the study of lettering is recreative. 
It can be likened to the country ramble as 
compared with the monotonous morning rush 
to the station to catch the train to the city. We 
are here at work on a piece of craftsmanship 
that we can stop to regard with pleasure. We 
are not working against time, tabulating facts 
and figures, or copying pages of written matter 
divorced from any pretence to literary value. 
Moreover, we shall look for material worthy of 
our craft, endeavouring to make a beautiful 
record of the thoughts and ideas beautifully 
expressed. And if, in our search for material, 
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we are led to explore the vast realm of English 
literature, the labour thus spent in the interests 
of our craft will assuredly reap a double reward. 


Studying Masters of the Craft 


Аға very early stage in the course, it would be 
a direct incentive to produce tasteful work, 
besides setting before the young penman sonie 
ultimate goal to be aimed at, if a visit could be 
paid to a manuscript room where examples of 
the craft executed by the old masters could be 
studied. The British Museum is not in every 
case within reach, but there are collections up 
and down the country that should be equally 
suitable for the purpose. 

An hour spent, say, in the manuscript room of 
the British Museum should amply suffice to 
bring home to the youngest mind the wonderful 
beauty of the written page, with the magnificent 
colourings and patterns used to illuminate the 
text, and set him aglow with a desire to emulate 
these old scribes. 

And when we reflect that, a knowledge of the 
basic forms having been acquired, a good start 
has already been made in this most beautiful 
craft, it would be a thousand pities to turn aside 
when we stand on the very threshold. 

After a careful study of these old writings, 
perhaps we shall find ourselves reflecting on the 
kind of life these old craftsmen led, and their 
attitude towards their work. To carry ourselves 
back through the centuries, to forget the hurly- 
burly of modern life, and imagine ourselves in 
some medieval monastery, might form a good 
approach to our craft. They seemed to have 
loved their craft—a craft that could produce a 
page of writing good to look at—and apparently 
had no need to hurry and scamper. 

Then again, with regard to the materials and 
tools they used, we should try to procure some- 
thing as similar as possible. Parchment most of 
us will have to forgo, but good paper is within 
the reach of all, a material which, unlike the 
parchment of old which had to be laboriously 
prepared, is ready for our use. And let us learn 
to appreciate good paper: the feel of its surface, 
its clean appearance that it would be well we 
should try to keep free from finger-marks and 
unsightly blots—a lesson in itself. 
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Experiments with the Pen 


The effect produced by the pen on various 
surfaces could with advantage be tried. Not a 
little valuable knowledge of papers can be gained 
in this simple way. 

The original of the modern pen was the reed, 
and later the quill. These, naturally, did not 
allow of the fine point such as we associate with 
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the modern steel nib. Both reeds and quills are 
still obtainable, but the difficulty of constantly 
recutting these to the correct shape and width 
as they wear away, or lose their "spring," 
compels us to fall back on the modern substitute 
—the broad nib (sometimes called the round- 
hand pen). Such nibs are supplied in varying 
widths, thus overcoming the necessity for re- 
shaping. Fig. 3 shows a few typical forms of 
these nibs and pens. 

Some form of ink reservoir is usually embodied 
“ог attached to the nib. The best results are 
‚ obtained when the reservoir is filled separately 

with a brush dipped in the ink, rather than 
dipping the whole nib in ink. : 

А good black ink should be used. The variety 
known as “waterproof” is usually too thick or 
"gummy," whilst ordinary writing ink is too 
fluid, resulting in a variation of colour, according 
to the amount of ink in any given part of the 
stroke. This mottled effect tends to destroy the 
uniform appearance of the writing, and so mar 
the written page. 


Working Surface 


The ordinary desk is not a suitable piece of 
furniture on which to work. Generally speaking, 
15--(727-п) 
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the slope is not steep enough, resulting іп the 
pen being held at an angle approaching 60 deg. 
from the horizontal. The effect of this is to send 
the ink quickly to the point, where it accumu- 
lates and is apt to fall off the end in a “blob,” to 
the detriment of the work in hand. In order to 
reduce this excessive slant of the pen, so that 
the pen is nearly horizontal, it is necessary to 
increase the slant of the writing surface. This 
difficulty is readily solved by using two drawing 
boards, hinged as shown in Fig. 4. 

The requisite slope is obtained by placing a 
box, block of wood, or pile of books, between the 
two boards. If this method is adopted a flat 
table is quite convenient on which to rest the 
two boards. 

Тһе paper should be placed on a pad, made up 
of two or three thicknesses of paper, since the 
surface of the board is too unyielding and besides 
is usually imperfect in the matter of surface. 
This pad can be pinned firmly to the board, but 
no pins should be used to hold the paper on 
which we are working in position. This latter 

Fad Торе 
Drawing-pin 


sii pin 


Block.of wood, Ғарег-раа 
ох, Ніпде on-which . to 
or- pile ‚оё. books. rest: hand. 
Fic. 4 


The “Desk” Arranged for Work 


is kept steady by a stretched tape, fastened at 
each end by drawing pins. 

The hand should never be allowed to rest on 
the actual surface of the paper. It must be 
borne in mind that, no matter how often our 
hands are washed, there is always a certain 
amount of grease exuding from the pores of the 
skin. To try to work on a greasy surface, with 
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a water ink, is both exasperating and unsatis- 
factory. For this reason the hand should always 
rest on a sheet of paper, which need not be 
attached to the board. Moreover, this paper has 
a further use, since we can use it to make trials 
with the pen to test the amount of ink the pen 
is holding, before committing the pen to the 
writing paper. 


First Attempts 


First attempts can be made on lined paper, 
which can be obtained in a variety of rulings. 
Later on, ruling one's own paper should be 
encouraged, as it gives more latitude in the size 
of the writing and the choice of quotations 
(quotations usually have the knack of either not 
quite filling an ordinary ruled page, or having a 
line or fraction of a line too many). 

Commence with the alphabet shown in Figs. 
I and 2, using a broad nib. The best way to 
accustom the hand to the broad nib is to use as 
broad a point as possible. Keep the broad end 
of the nib wholly on the paper and avoid tilting 
to the left or right. No pressure must be placed 
on the nib, which will then-quite automatically 
produce a broad line as the pen is drawn down 
the paper towards the writer. The result, at 
first, may be а “wobbly” line, but as confidence 
is acquired the possibilities of the pen will soon 
be evidenced. On the other hand, if the pen is 
moved sideways a thin line results, and by 
bringing the pen downward and curving the 
line to the right (or left), without twisting the 
pen round, a gradation in the thickness of the 
line is produced. 

Time spent in forming odd specimen letters 


li jtfroces . To 
daqq bp kx Keb 
hnmu vwyyz-liz 
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should be reduced to a minimum. Suitable 
quotations are more interesting and should be 
pushed on with. The aim should be to produce 
something of beauty—something worth writing 
well. Valuable time should not be wasted in 
idly scribbling meaningless nothings on scraps of 
odd paper. This can only lead to slovenly 
habits. Our endeavour should be to produce 
something well—no matter how small. Let our 
motto be “Something attempted, something 
done"—rather than an attitude of nothing 
attempted seriously, therefore nothing done. 
Once form this habit and we discipline our 
hands—we expect the best from them every 
time. 


The “ Straight Pen” 


Fig. 5 illustrates the method of placing the 
pen on the paper, so that it will produce thick 
down strokes and thin horizontal strokes. By 
using a nib cut obliquely (B) the same strokes 
can be made even when the pen is pointing 
along the direction of the forearm. This method 
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Strokes Produced by the “ Straight Реп” 


THNZXAV |J 
&«IQXIOQCGD 
LFKYE -PBRS 
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Alphabet as Written by the Straight Реп” 


| 
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of holding the pen is known as the 
pen." 

Fig. 6 shows the interpretation of the skeleton 
alphabet (Figs. r and 2) carried out with the 
"straight pen," whilst in Fig. 7 the capitals are 
similarly rendered. 


straight 


Serifs 


It will be noticed that the square-ended 
strokes tend to give the letters an unfinished, 
almost crude, appearance. A more pleasing 
effect is produced by the addition of finishing 
strokes—called “егіз.” These serifs are really 
the beginnings of illumination. They not only 
beautify but are an aid to “readability,” since 
they lead the eye along the line from one letter 
to another. 

The letters of the alphabet with the addition 
of the “егіз” are shown in Figs. 8 and 9; the 
upper line of Fig. 8 indicates the steps to be 
taken in making some of the forms of these 
finishing strokes. 


cO Lp Jp Ads duco 
х. |) М * A 2 ( 
Y Ја П ES С 


lijtfrocesda 
GONE NE rales 


Ñ 
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The Slanted Pen 


In practice it may be found that holding the 
pen with the penholder in line with the forearm, 
ie. pointing to the right, presents less difficulty 
in writing and produces better results, Such a 
position is known as the “slanted реп” position 
(see Fig. то). 

It will be readily appreciated, by studying the 
diagram, that when the pen is held thus the 
downstroke becomes less thick, whilst the hori- 
zontal side stroke becomes appreciably strength- 
ened. At the same time the rounded shoulder 
of the “п” type of letter becomes much heavier, 
and the “о” form of letter is thickest obliquely. 


With the slanted pen the letter “s” assumes an 


improved appearance. In Fig. іі we have the 
alphabet of essential forms drawn with the 
slanted pen, and this alphabet should be care- 
fully compared with that in Fig. 6. 

One advantage of the slanted pen letters is 
that they are more legible owing to the thickened 
horizontal strokes, and the tendency to compress 
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“ Straight Pen” Alphabet with Serifs Added 
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Strokes Produced by the “ Slanted Pen" 


lijftr oces 
daqg bp kx 
hnmu vwyz 


Fic. ІІ 
“ Slanted Pen” Alphabet—Small Letters 
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the letters makes for a saving in space. Fig. 12 
shows the capital letters without the addition 
of serifs. 


THNZXAVW 
MUOQCGD-IJ 
LFEEKY-PBRS 
ФСО eI NM 
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“ Slanted Реп” Serifs 


With the slanted pen, “serifs” become more 
automatic, resulting in a good manuscript style. 
Both styles of writing should be attempted, the 
differences noted, and. individual preference 
encouraged. It should, however, be stressed 
that the two styles should be kept separate. 
Letters made with the slanted pen should not 
appear mixed up in a quotation written for the 
most part with a straight pen, or vice versa. 

The finished alphabet, with the serifs added, 
is shown in Figs. 13 and 14. 


Italic Lettering 


Another very beautiful style of lettering is 
that based on the Italian cursive of the sixteenth 


ij ftroces 
daqg bp lx 


h nmu vwyz 
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century and commonly known as "italic." It 
is illustrated in Fig. 15. The letters are similar 
in form to those already used, but differ in two 
ways. In the first case they slope forward, and, 


lij tfr oces 
dagg bp kx 


hnmu Үш 
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Italic Alphabet —Small Letters 


secondly, they undergo a further lateral com- 
pression. Moreover, it will be noticed that, 
although they are closely allied to the printed 
type of letter in general use, at the same time 
there is a marked similarity to the modern 
cursive style of writing. The letters are casily 
and quickly written with the slanted pen, and 
for elegance and beauty it would be difficult to 
find a more suitable style. The capitals are to 
be found in Fig. 16. 

Once skill in the making of the letters has 
been acquired,.it will be found that the letters 
lend themselves to less formal treatment. 
Provided it is not overdone, to the detriment of 
the letter form, this flourishing of the strokes 
gives a sense of mastery and confidence, in other 


FIG. 14 


“Slanted Pen” Alphabet with Serifs Added 


Ae" a 
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words, begets that desire to show skill in the 
manipulation of the pen which is the forerunner 
of serious illumination. 


Lay-out 

Once a certain dexterity in writing has been 
attained, much will depend on the way in which 
we present, or lay-out, our work. For just in the 
same way that a picture is enhanced in appear- 
ance by suitable mounting and framing, so with 
the written page we must enclose it tastefully 
with margins. 


THHNZUAA 
VWWMM OGD 
LF FEE KY BPRS 
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Italic Alphabet—Capitals 


A well-arranged page of writing, suitably 
margined, can be likened to a meal daintily laid 
and served. It invites you to sit down and 
partake. Similarly the written page should, 
perhaps indeed unconsciously, tempt (one might 
almost say compel) the reader to peruse its story. 
How uninviting the marginless page appears can 
be realized when we carry our recollections back 
to the days when cheap editions of novels were 
produced in paper covers—cheapness in pro- 
duction by saving on paper and crowding the 
letterpress to the very edges of the paper. The 
readers of such books must have been veritable 
gourmands of bookworms. 

There is a further aspect of the subject that 
we should do well to consider. The less written 
matter there is to a page, the longer one is 
tempted to linger over the reading of it—in 
other words, the more carefully is it read. On 
the other hand, a page crammed with letterpress 


. involuntarily produces the feeling that here is a 


task facing us—an obstacle that must be sur- 
mounted with as little delay as possible. Small 
wonder then that we scamper over the page with 
a feeling akin to panic. 


Margins, then, are an important matter, and 
should conform to definite fixed rules—rules 
that have, moreover, stood the test of time. 
Roughly speaking, the amount of space rele- 
gated to writing should approximate to the 
area of the margins—in other words, half the 
area of a page only should be written upon. 

The proportions, for a single and for a double 
page, are indicated in Fig. 17. 

The margin at the bottom of the page is 
usually at least twice the width of that at the 
top. This, it is of interest to note, may have 
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Margins Suitable for Single and Double 
Pages 


arisen from the fact that when books were 
written by hand the lower edge of the book 
became damaged by thumb marks (the book 
usually being held at the bottom), with the 
result that the writing suffered after having 
passed through many hands. To preserve the 
lower lines of writing a large margin was reserved 
for thumb marks. 

When a book is opened showing a double 
page, the two areas of writing should be bor- 
dered vertically by three margins of equal width, 
which means that taken separately one single 
page has one vertical margin just half the width 
of the other margin. 

In setting out a page, the side margins should 
be ruled first. The distances between the writing 
lines should be marked on these marginal lines, 
and then the rulings should be made across the 
space to be occupied by the writing. This saves 
marring the margins by unnecessary erasing. 
Measurements should be made on strips of 
paper rather than by the use of arbitrary figures 
on a ruler. As has been pointed out already, 
quotations, especially poetry, have a knack of 
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not quite fitting into a sheet of paper of given 
size. By making our own "scales" of line 
widths on strips of paper, we can make most 
quotations, etc., fit a page to a nicety. These 
strips of paper with markings of various line 
widths should be clipped together and kept by 
for subsequent use. Oné such strip would 
become the standard of rulings for а book to be 
written out by hand. 

Lines if carefully ruled need not in every case 
be removed by erasing. They serve to give a 
"texture" to the surface of the page. For this 
reason, the old scribe sometimes actually 
indented the writing lines in the parchment by 
using a style of some hard material. 


Initial Letters 


А well-designed and attractive cover to a book 
is an undoubted inducement to open the book 
and read it. In writing we are not directly 
concerned with the covers of books, but the 
initial letter serves a similar purpose. 

The initial letter is usually the height of three 
writing lines, but can, of course, be made larger. 
In order to give further prominence, the letter 
may extend slightly into the margin. To further 
separate such letters from the text, colour is 
used, red being a colour in most general use. If 
other colours are brought into use they should 
be bright and clean. 

The decoration of'a letter must not be allowed 
to mar its beauty or detract from its readable- 
ness. Decoration that smothers a letter in 
intricate patterns is not to be encouraged—the 


widpert Jondon 
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Examples of “ Drawn-out” Lettering 


letter has a prior claim to its position on the 
page and is there for the definite purpose of being 
easily read. 

Certain letters, owing to their form, lend 
themselves to exaggeration. Such letters com- 
ing at the beginning of a passage are the simplest 
form of “initial” letter. In Fig. 18 a few 
examples are shown. 


Line Finishings 

In the same category come line finishings, the 
purpose of which is to complete a short line by 
the judicious drawing-out of the final letter, or 
the addition of a simple ornament, or line of 
pattern. 

This avoids the uneven endings of lines, thus 
making a piece of writing completely fill a space. 
Such line finishings should be of the same 
“weight” as the letters, so that a casual glance 
gives the impression that the decoration is 
merely letters or words added. In the first of 
the two quotations in Fig. 19, the line finishings 


Over hill, over dale YIIZ: 
Thorough bush, thorough brier 
Over park, over pale ЕЗТЕЗТЕЗ 


Оуег hill ‚ over dale 4w-91«o:9 
Thorough bush, thorough brier 
Over park , over pale ху. 3s: 


Fic. 19 
The Use of Line Finishing 


are too heavy and are given too much promin- 
ence, while in the lower quotation the decoration 
approximates more nearly to the “weight” or 
colour of the lines of writing—in other words at 
first glance it appears as part of the written linc. 

Lettering can be regarded in the light of 
ornament—a kind of “all-over” pattern, to 
decorate а іуеп space or shape. A piece of 
ornament, designed purposely to fill a panel in 
a pleasing manner, conveys the impression of 
skill. But a piece of ornament placed haphazard 
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in a panel must, at the best, appear more in the 
light of a makeshift. 

То draw a homely parallel: there is all the 
difference between fitting a book, let us say, into 
a cardboard box that was made for it, and 
placing a book in a cardboard box the only 
excuse for the selection of which is that it is the 
correct size in one dimension only. 

So with our lettering. We must remember 
that our business is to make our work fill the 


О-“...”“>““О 


0%:%%%%%%»!... 
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since the all-over pattern may be of such a 
nature that the letter becomes distorted (see 
Fig. 20 B), the reason being, of course, that we 
are using two independent motifs which when 
used together will, in nine cases out of ten, 
‘clash. This can be largely overcome by using 
contrasting colours for letter and background, 
or by a white space being left round the letter 
(see Fig. 20 C). 

The skilful solution to this difficulty will be to 


Examples of Decorated Backgrounds to Letters 


space allotted to it in as pleasing a way as 
possible, even though it may mean a little 
judicious spreading out of our work, or con- 
versely a little compressing, or, failing these two 
expedients, the addition of line finishings. 


Illumination 


Perhaps the easiest plan to adopt in the 
illumination of an initial letter is to place it on 
a background of a different texture to the paper 
on which the letter is written or drawn. In other 
words, the space surrounding the letter should 
be defined, and the enclosed space decorated 
(see Fig. 20, A). 

Such a method, however, has its drawbacks, 


A B 
Fic. 20 
Letter on a Patterned Background 


design the background round the letter, aiming 
at the decoration of spaces surrounding the 
letter. It would be well, however, to bear in 
mind that, although the shapes surrounding the 
letters may vary, the “motif” should not vary. 
In other words, we must not employ a geometric 
design to fill the “D’’-shaped space at the top 
of a letter “В” and a natural floral design to 
fill the lower “D” shape at the bottom of the 
same letter. 

In turn, the defined space surrounding the 
letter can receive a slight decorative treatment 
of its border by means of some simple devices, 
such as lines, dots, semicircles, etc. (see Fig. 21). 

Finally, the letter itself can be decorated, 
treated in the same way as the background was 
treated in the previous examples. This method 
can be used with advantage when the letter 
might appear too heavy and clumsy if coloured 
with one tint (see Fig. 22). 

Borders to surround written quotations are 
very effective and supply us with another 
method of illuminating our work. Here, again, 
the broad nib comes into play, and gives scope 
foritsskilful use. A little practice, coupled with 
a little ingenuity, will produce a variety of 
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designs and patterns, the elements of which need 
only be lines, dots, or simple curves (Fig. 23). 
If pens of two different thicknesses are used, 
an even greater variety can be produced. 


Fic. 22 


Decorated Letters 


Excessive elaboration of borders must, how- 
ever, be guarded against, and should, generally 


speaking, only be used to surround lettering that : 


is plain and simple. An elaborate and heavy 
border, used in conjunction with a piece. of 
lettering with initial letters and line finishings, 
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may give an almost gaudy effect, bordering on 
vulgarity. Keep the border simple and fairly 
close to the mass of lettering of which it is 
really part, and then, with the margins of 

5 white paper left to surround the whole, 
the result should be both pleasing and 
tasteful. 


Conclusion 


Although only the barest outline has 
been here attempted, yet sufficient has 
been indicated to justify the inclusion 
of the subject in the curriculum. 

Іп this severely mechanical age, it might not 
be a bad plan to try to redevelop the skill of 
the human hand. The exploration of such fields 
might very possibly reveal no inconsiderable 
amount of talent and skill hitherto undeveloped. 

It is certain that the subject gives scope for 
ingenuity, and, even in the simple matter of 
keeping an eye on the end of the line lest 
valuable space be frittered away, provides in 
addition valuable training in judgment, fore- 
sight, and, above all, restraint. 


Fic. 23 
Borders Made with a Broad Nib or Pen 


PRINTS AND THEIR MAKING 
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The Unit of the Potato-cut Repeated as a Border 


The print in school? Yes, in school. Any 
age of child? Yes, any age. By hand? 
Yes, by hand. 

There are various surfaces from which a 
print can be pulled. Linoleum is one, but a 
sliced potato will do. These two, being very 
easy to manipulate, are particularly suited for 
school work and can be placed in the hands of 
quite young children without misgivings. And 
should any child turn out rough, unmasterly 
things, which, after all, is not unusual with any 
subject in any class, there is compensation in 
the thought that the same child will have had 
insight into the whole process employed in 
printing. This, alone, will have been worth 
while. From handwork of this description any 
child will collect a store of information even 
with the most elementary effort which will 
be of decided value to him or her in later 
years. And the joy of each child as he sees 
the block in front of him, something unusual, 
something to experience, calculates of what it 
is capable, invents his own design expressly for 
it, cuts it in his own individual way, and pulls 
off print after print! Here is pleasure of the 
first quality. 


Р How magical the name sounds. 


Procedure of Lessons 


For the average boy or girl two or three hours 
should be sufficient for the execution of a 
lino-cut. The time taken is dependent on the 
intricacy or simplicity of the intended design. 
But if intricate it is invariably discovered that 
the cutting of the block is a part which goes 
forward out of school, the child being imbued 


with the wish to see the finish. While a wood- 
cut will take days and a lino-cut hours, fifteen 
minutes will see а potato-cut printed. Obvi- 


4 size by pupil of 11 years 
Fic. т 


ously, then, the potato-cut is the medium 
most suitable for the young. It will teach them 
much in a very short time. The process, how- 
ever, of obtaining a print is the same from all 
surfaces, that of wood and lino being only the 
more satisfactory for ambitious themes than 
the potato. 


Terms Used in Print-making 


ith the following the teacher will be 
made familiar with what could be 
called the language of the print. 
- The terms should be used consis- 
R. Witney 


Тл уеат,‚ tently in teaching, so that no con- 


then!” wo fusion occurs: 


duced are } size 7 з 
from lino-blocks Тик Віоск. The piece of material upon 


which the design is cut or engraved. 

Tue Cur. A name given to any print from any 
variety of block. Prints from potatoes are called 
'"potato-cuts," from lino, ''lino-cuts" from wood, 
“wood-cuts.”” 

Tur Print. Any impression made on any variety 
of surface from any kind of block is a print. Prints 
are also called “proofs” generally in their trial stages. 
There are phrases such as “pulling a proof” and “ prov- 
ing a print." These are only other ways of stating that 
а print is being printed or proved. Trial proofs are 
prints taken while the work is in progress. Many 
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(By children 11-13 years.) 


Fic. 2 
Potato Cut : All-over Patterns 


artists feel it convenient to take proofs of their work, 
or part of it, half-way through or at any time before 
completion. These would be trial proofs. With great 
artists these are much sought after, for then it is 
possible to see how master minds have worked. One 
thinks of Rembrandt, of Durer. 

OTHER TERMS. There are many other terms such 
as "states," “editions,” etc., in the language of the 
print. For these it would be advisable to refer to 
an encyclopaedia so as to leave nothing to chance 
information. 


As children become older and would be inter- 
ested in the history of the print, a lesson could 
well be spent in initiating them into what, after 
all, is general knowledge. If the teacher has 
had little connection with this really very im- 
portant side of Art, the study of it will provide 
enthusiasm and give life to the instruction 
which is dealt with. 


HOW 'TO MAKE A POTATO- 
CUT 


This is extremely simple and is excellent as a 
preliminary canter to all other varielies of 
block-cutting and printing. If no print-making 
at all has been done by children of any age it 
would be good to begin with it. АП ages enjoy 
it. 


Materials 


The materials required are— 


1. А good potato, well-shaped and fair-sized. 
p A small pocket-knife or a small gouge-shaped 
tool. 


3. Indian, common writing or coloured inks, or tube 
water-colours. 

4. Water-colour brush, medium-sized. 

5. А few sheets of any kind of clean paper upon 
which to print (a variety of thin wrapping paper is 
cheap and good). 

5. Plenty of odd paper; newspaper will do, of which 
one large sheet should be spread over the worker's 
desk in order that all cutting, etc.. he done tidily and 
cleared away easily. 5 


Preparing the Potato-block 


The potato is cut through the middle in two 
(a large dinner-knife being the best for this) in 
the direction which will afford the largest area. 
Each horizontal face obtained is to be used as 
a block, so one potato makes two blocks. Should 
each surface not be quite horizontal it is pared 
again. 


PRINTS AND THEIR MAKING 


For the moment the two blocks are laid aside 
until the design to be cut upon them is planned. 
The planning can be a mere rough-out on any 
odd paper, but a brush and ink should be 
employed so that the design be kept large in 
treatment. It is, at most times, necessary to 
arrange the blocks first, as the size naturally 
regulates the design to be done for them. 


To Plan the Design 


It is wise to think of the first design as the 
unit of a repeating pattern. The simplest idea 
will do, indeed, the simpler the better. Any 
“masses,” if small, should be devoid of detail, 
and “lines” should be thought of as a thick 
brush line. It will be soon realized that for 
any soft tender surface cutting big treatment 
is essential. Also (very important) straight 
edges and angles are suited to the pocket-knife 
cutting, while curves are preferable for gouge- 
work. 

There is no method of transferring a design 
to the potato. It is too moist. But with a 
brush point, charged with very little ink, it can 
be drawn upon. In fact, many children pre- 
fer to so draw their idea straight away on the 
. potato, while some, the more courageous souls 
in the drawing class, have no hesitation in 
setting to with the knife on the block at once. 
So much the better. 


Cutting 


All that is to be remembered and done, in 
cutting a block which is to print as black and 
white, is that the parts which are to print 
black are left as the original surface of the 
block and the parts which are not to show at 
all, that is the white, are cut away. The same 
applies if colour is used in printing instead of 
black. 

There is a recognized way of hand-cutting 
any block with a knife. Another way is used for 
the gouge. For both methods see page 239. Yet 
it is not difficult for children to get some kind of 
cut in any way they choose. Sometimes even 
ragged edges are an advantage if used con- 
sistently throughout the work. 

- In a few minutes the block will be cut. The 
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sides of the block will want attention. Itmay 
be that trimming will be required in order that 
the block be simpler to handle—perhaps not— 


SLICE ОК 
CUT ALL ROUND VERTICALLY 


AT DOTTED LINE 


TRIMMED 
BY 
SLICING 
SIDES 


INKING 
THE BLOCK 


STAMPING DOWN 
THE POTATO BLOCK 
ON THE 

PAPER 


FIG. 3 
Preparing the Potato Block 


so much depends on the design. The sides, 
where they come up to the block, may indeed 
be specially shaped to form part of the surface 
pattern. 


Inking 
With the soft water-colour brush, ink is now 
washed over the upstanding portions of the 
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block. It does not matter a great deal if any 
ink runs down into the hollows. Unless over- 
much it will not print. Too much ink should 


Ше 
| v 
8; 


Soe 


Fic. 4 


Potato-cut Designs 


For units of patterns, headings for rhyme sheets, 
calendars, programmes, etc., by children of 10-11 
years. 


not at first be used, however, even in washing 
on, because the potato, just at this time, is 
inclined to be rather wet. It dries off after half- 
a-dozen prints, when results will be less 
“пиву.” 


Printing 

The block is grasped by the back and held so 
that the inked face is downward. Then the 
inked surface is stamped down on the printing 
surface, paper in this instance. In class, for 
trial proofs, newspaper will satisfy the young 
artists. And so the complete print. 


What to Do with the Print 


Ways of placing the unit on the block so as 
to make a repeating pattern will naturally be 
the next step. The block is inked afresh before 
each impression. The children should be warned 
not to be too violent when stamping down the 
block. A kind of shake should be given to the 
block when it is down on the printing surface, 
and a feeling of suction should then be felt. A 
clean lifting away of the block is also necessary. 

As the block and the print become more 
perfect and are considered in order for the 
making of good prints, a sheet of drawing paper 
or a clean sheet of some kind should be supplied. 

ow all the energies of the children 

will concentrate on obtaining clean, 

direct, velvety prints, every one in 

5 the position allotted to it if a 

Ju" border or an all-over is wished. 
And charming the results can be. 


Fic. 5 
Potato-cut 
By pupil of 11 years. 


Other Details 


The potato-block is liable to shrink and lose 
shape in a day or two and become useless, so 
work from the one block should proceed rapidly. 
Of course another can easily be cut to take its 
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place. Keeping the blocks wrapped in a damp 
rag preserves them somewhat longer than if 
they are allowed to be open to the air. 

Two or three blocks can be planned for the 
one design, even to superimposing parts. Chips 
Írom potatoes come in useful for small blocks 
of triangle-shapes, squares, dots, and stripes. 
The possibilities for design are limitless. And 
this is the simple potato-cut. 


Utilizing Printed Surfaces 


From our pages of reproduced works the 
teacher should have no difficulty in realizing 
the educational value of such work. Printed 
paper surfaces can be utilized as book-covers, 
large sheets, when printed all over, being cut 
up to suit requirements. The effects will be 
similar to the effect of those delightful Florentine 
papers or again the batik “Java” papers. The 
children could make books and their covers for 
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themselves, birthday books, autograph books 
(an interesting one was forthcoming from one 
class, on the inside sheets of which were signed 
original prints by the other members), common- 
place books, diaries, nature books, blotters, 
in the well-known loose-cover method. Then 
there are book-markers (the double triangle 
being a fascinating shape), programme and 
menu headings, Christmas cards and calendars 
with narrow printed borders. Coloured papers 
on which to print could be collected from all 
kinds of sources by the children. A month or so 
before the Christmas vacation is always a 
seasonable time to undertake print-making. 
Prints on Christmas labels, etc., afford splendid 
opportunities for the practice of lettering, 
which should be done in a bold style, preferably 
with a brush, to suit the appearance of the 
print with which it is to be combined. Simple 
lettering could also be cut in potato, but 
naturally it must be “block lettering.” 


HOW TO MAKE A LINO-CUT 


This Art in commercial circles has come to be 
called ''linography," the artist a “linographer,” 
and the work a “lino-cut.” 


Materials 


For school use, materials for lino-cutting and 
printing can be reduced to a minimum without 
detriment to the work, but there are to be had 
an extraordinary gamut of tools, of papers, 


inks, and even surface textures of the block 
itself. When the Art was іп its infancy, some 
twenty years ago, floor lino was used. Difficult 
as it was to manipulate, it was not impossible 
even in young hands. The idea really originated 
in Germany with the search for some surface 
which would be easiér to cut by hand than wood 
and one which would give a like result. So lino 
was discovered. 


Fic. 6 
A Lino-cut Design 
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or a first experiment in school have 
for each child— 


т. A piece of linoleum (can be had al- 
most anywhere now—need not be expen- 


peo sive or thick—7" x 5" costs about 5d.). 
m 2. Water-colour brush  (camel-hair— 


ordinary one for ink). 

3. Common or Indian ink, coloured inks, tube or 
poster water-colours. 

4. Sharp pocket-knife or V-shaped gouge (sharpened 
pieces of umbrella spokes make the latter). 

5. Any thin, soft variety of paper upon which to 
print; thin soft wrapping paper is cheap and good, 
in colour being a pale fawn; on the other hand almost 
any paper will take a print. Japanese is the ideal. 

6. Plenty of newspaper (again a large sheet placed 
over the desk will catch chippings, etc.). 

7. Tracing paper. 

8. A little teacher's chalk. 

9. Drawing paper (this may be wanted for the initial 
design). 

то. А tea-spoon or a baren (this to rub with—the 
baren can be a very complicated affair, artists in- 
venting their own, each making a claim of having some 
special quality. But a raffia mat will do.) 


Planning the Design 


Although much more important work can be 
undertaken on lino than with the potato-cut, 


G. Stuart 
Fic. 7 
Lino-cut by Pupil of 14 


there are still certain limitations—as is the case 
inany craft work. But these limitations willonly 


test ability and power of resource. The treat- 
ment of any subject must still be thought of as 
bold and large, but, as the material is of firmer 
substance than the potato, considerably finer 
lines and smaller masses are possible. “Тһе 
younger the child, the larger the treatment’ is, 
for the teacher, a dependable rule to follow. 
Also it is wise to insist upon well filled spaces so 
that the "blacks" do not appear "lonely" in 
the midst of too much "white." The brush is 
the best implement to use when designing. 

With the lino-cut it is advisable to consider 
it as a complete composition: i.e., not as a 

THIS 18 THE PROFESSIONAL WAY OF 
THE THE PREPARATION ок 
LEATHER. OF A BLOCK-FOR THE THE 


HANDLE PRINTING ОР REPEATING — WOODEN 
PATTERN HANDLE 


ORIGÍNAL ORIGINAL 
BLOCK EGHTEN BLOCK 


Fic. 8 
Preparing Block for Repeat Patterns 


unit forrepeating. Repetition can be carried out 
but it necessitates the building-up of the block 
in the manner which will be clear if Fig. 8 is 
studied. By this method the block is readily 
stamped down on any surface. 


The Design Transferred to the Block 


т. The more courageous children may have the 
desire, as in the potato-cut, to commence with 
the tool straight away on thelino. This usually 
produces lively, spontaneous work, and many 
teachers advocate the method. 

2. Again, the block surface can be drawn 
upon with brush and ink or soft pencil. 

3. It will be found, however, that the major- 
ity of children think of first sketching out a 
design on paper with the intention of later 
transferring it somehow to the block surface. 
And the teacher who has summed up the 
capabilities of the class being dealt with as not 
outstanding prefers generally the opportunity 
of advising which design is worthy of the lino, 
То transfer a design on paper to the block 
surface: on tracing paper, a tracing in pencil 
in line is made of the design, powdered teacher’s 
chalk is well rubbed with the finger over the 
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back, surplus chalk shaken off, and the chalk 
side laid down on the lino. The pencil runs 
over the lines and leaves a chalk line on the 
lino. This tracing is not permanent and is gone 
over with brush and ink to make it so. Indeed, 
it is wise that the design be repeated facsimile 
to the original drawing. When the ink is dry 
the block is ready for cutting. 

It should be remembered that some designs 
may not bear reversing in the print, in which 
case the chalk is rubbed on the right side of the 


N. Kay 
Fic. 9 


Block with Lettering 


Lettering must be cut in the reverse on the block, 


tracing and not on the back, and is laid face 
downward on the block, The print is always 
the reverse of the block, and in order that a 
design results facsimile the cut on the block 
must be in the reverse. Lettering is a case in 
point. 


Cutting the Block with a Knife 


Fig. 10 shows the two kinds of tools used in 
cutting, namely, the knife and the gouge. Let 
us take the knife now, as that tool is more 
readily to hand with any child. 

The longer and straighter the edge first 
attacked the better. Intricate parts, such as a 
face, should be left until later. We advise the 


study of our illustrations of the block-cutting 
operations. The whole idea is to cut “trenches” 
round every edge of the design so as to achieve 
good “ drawing.” The trenches are cut in the 
parts of the block which are to print white, 
that is, round the edges of the intended black 
parts. 

From the illustrations and description of the 
method of trench-making all should be clear, 
This part of the work will, in all likelihood, be 
the only part where demonstration will be 


Ce 


ALSO THE 
ORDINARY 
PEN-KNIFE 


KNIFE-SHAPED TOOLS 


GOUGE-SHAPED TOOLS 


Fic. 10 
Tools for Cutting Blocks 


called for, as it is important that all children 
know about this way of commencing the 
attack on a knife-cut block. 

Remaining areas which are to be back-ground 
can be cleared away by any tool slicing in any 
direction. The gouge tool is useful 
for this. The lower planes can be 
left comparatively irregular in sur- 
face, but it is customary to think 

ser the larger the area the greater the 
A Momo. depth required. The children should 
gram be advised not to cut too near the 
edge at the first cutting, as a second 
cutting often gives а detailed part the oppor- 
tunity of being more powerfully managed. If 
any accident occurs, such as cutting too much 
lino away, remedies are not worth while on 
children's work. It is better to have a new 
piece of lino and a fresh trial. 
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Cutting the Block with а Gouge 


Many teachers have a decided inclination 
towards the use of this tool shape as, they say, 
it appears to be the most natural one and is the 
safer tool in the hands of young children. The 
teacher must decide on both these viewpoints 


First OPERATION 
Long edge cut with knife held in a sloping 
position and towards the operator. 
THE 
KNIFE 
SLOPE 


y 


Тнікр OPERATION 
Two short cuts made top and bottom to enable 
the now trench-like cut into the linoleum to 
leave the surface of the block. 
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When the block is cut by either tool it is 
ready to be printed from. 
Printing with Water-colour Mediums 


The block is sometimes over-greasy to take 
ink. To remove, the best way is to rub it over 


SECOND OPERATION 


Block turned to veceive second cut. The knife 
is sloped towards the base of first cut. 


FouRTH OPERATION 
The V-shaped now loose section of linoleum 
raised, causing а V-shaped trench to result on 
the surface of the block. 


FIFTH OPERATION 
All edges of any block when knife-cut should be attached in this manner to ensure clean, decisive shapes. 
The remaining parts of the block are cleared away by slicing and scooping in any convenient direction. 


Fic. тт 


Cutting a Block with a Pocket-knife 
The black to appear in the print, the white cut away. 


for herself or himself. Many teachers have 
found that finger damage can occur equally 
with both tools. One thing, however, is certain 


—a design of curves demands the gouge tool, ` 


(Sets of tools at 1s. a box can now be bought.) 

Fig. 13 should make the gouge-tool operation 
clear. In one action the gouge grooves out a 
rounded trench; the knife takes two. Work is 
consequently quicker but exact “drawing” of 
edges is somewhat less easily arrived at. 


with a little flour paste or gloy on a rag. Wash- 
ing it with hot water often suffices, or a rub 
over with a little moistened chalk. Then, hav- 
ing the printing paper cut to size (remember 
margins), newspaper, also cut to size, and ink 
near, with the water-colour brush, brush the 
ink over the relief parts of the block in the 
same manner as in potato-printing. 

But instead of the block being stamped down 
on the printing surface as with the potato, the 


(727-11) 


3 size. School-work. 


P. Slade. 


THE SIMPLE COLOUR PRINT IN SCHOOL 


This shows clearly how, from four blocks of lino, one for the blue, another for the 
green, another yellow, and the fourth majenta, а print is devised, The printing was 
done in a printing frame, the making and using of which is described in the text. Had 
the majenta and blue been quite separated by a trench, one block would have sufficed 
for the two colours, but it will be noted how they touch on the right. The other colours 
also touch, so, as in all such cases, separate blocks for each colour must be adopted. 
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printing paper is laid on the top of the inked А fair pressure is necessary for about a minute 
lino-block. So, when all the parts of the or two, dependent on the size of the block. 
block are wet, lay a piece of printing paper 


V. Shann 
Fic. 12 


Block by Pupil Aged 12 


LÀ 


R. Morrison 


Fic. 14 


VEE-SHAPED 


TOOL IN Block by Pupil Aged 12 
ACTION 


OVER тик PRINTING 
PAPER 18 LAID А РИСК 
OF THE ODD PAPER, THEN 


LAYING THE PAPER, 


VEE-TOOL RR. ig COMMENCES тик RUBBING OF 
GROOVING rm MOX Tuo wins RIT 
MOLDS PAPIB STEADY 
Fic. 13 : =, a : » 
The Gouge-tool Operations 
PALM OR BALL OF THUMB А PREP AT THE 
р 19-OFTEN USEFUL FOR кетст BY RAISING 
quickly down on the top, also a piece of news- "шмо ^ CORNER 
paper or rough paper on the top of that. With Fic. 15 
‹ , s " ‚ B 
the hand "settle" both by gently pressing all Printing with Water-colour Medium 


over. Steadying the block and papers with the 
left hand, rub with the hand, a spoon (use the Small blocks are easily rubbed by hand, but 
back), a baren mat, or any other hardish thing. large blocks, with large black parts, require 


16—(727-11) 
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assistance other than just hand. The spoon is 
quite a regulation implement even with the 
most professional wood-block cutters. Тһе 
print can be “peeped” at in sections and 
further inking done on any part that does not 
appear tichly black. If “smudgy,” nothing 
can be done. A new print will perhaps turn 
out better. The finished print is slowly 
“peeled” or "pulled" from the block. 
etween each print the block need not 
о be cleaned, as is often thought, un- 
md). | Jess there is to be any change in ink 
or colour. Water-colour or ink is 
easily removed by washing under 
the  water-tap. Sometimes with 
Indian ink printing, the block may become too 
glossy. Then a good scrub is advisable. Fresh 
inking takes place for each print. Many of the 
works reproduced here were printed with com- 
mon writing ink from the ink-wells in the desks 
in front of the children. 


C. Bird. 
13 ytars. 


Printing with Oil-colour Mediums 


Тһе foregoing describes printing with water- 
colour, which doubtless will attract the teacher 
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because of the ease in procuring. But there is 
also printing with printer's ink or oil-colour 


J. Whittal (13 years) 
Fic. 16 


} size 


on paper. This ink gives flatter proofs—that is, 
prints which do not cockle the paper as water- 
colour often does. Any printing firm will be 


3 size 


D. Shepherd 


Fic. 17 
Lino-cuts by Pupils Aged 14 
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pleased to supply а tablespoonful of printer's ink 
(ask for quick-drying) in a tin or a galley-pot 
(take the receptacle) for 6d. The quantity will 
do hundreds of prints. 

For this type of work a roller is essential 
(a gelatine or leather roller being better than a 
rubber or composition one). A little of the ink 
is placed on a piece of glass and rolled out 


R. Ball (14 years) + size 
Fic, 18 


Cut апа Printed by Hand in Indian Ink: 
Treatment is White Silhouette 


until it is like satin with the roller. The roller 
passes the ink over the block, until all the relief 
parts are covered, the papers are laid down 
on the inked surface and the whole rubbed with 
the spoon or baren or another roller. Too much 
ink will be “sticky” and take a very long time 
to dry—too little will be spotty. It requires 
some experience to judge the right quantity 
to be rolled on the block. Prints will take from 
a night to a week to dry. Although this process 
of printing is much speedier and fine, black 
prints are obtained, water-colour printing is 
less "messy" for ordinary school work. The 


procuring of rollers for every child (at a cost 
of rs. 6d. each for small rollers) is a difficulty. 
If oil-printing is attempted, one arrangement 
often adopted is that two children print at a 
flat table for a short time (not only their own 
blocks but the blocks of the others), then other 
two take their place, and so on. 

To clean the oil-printing block, turpentine is 
used. Blocks should always be cleaned before 
being put away. 


The Colour Print 


There are three ways of obtaining a colour 
print. 

1. Ifablockhas cut upon it distinctly separate 
parts, each part, or parts as desired, can be 
printed in different colours. 

2. Unless, however, the block is a small one 

A SIMPLE 


PRINTING 
FRAME - 


STRONG FLAT 
CARDBOARD 
OR WOOD 


PRINTING , 
PAPER BLOCK 
ATTACHED STEADIED 
BY BY 

TWO OR RIGHT- 
THREE STRIPS OF CARDBOARD ANGLED 
CLIPS GLUED TO BOTTOM BOARD. STRIPS 

AND THEY FORM А AND 
FOLDED RIGHT ANGLE MOVED 
BACK OUT AND IN 
WHEN NOT AS REQUIRED 
IN USE 


Fic. 19 
Printing Frame 


and all the colours can be kept wet at one time, 
it is necessary to employ the use of a printing 
frame. This frame is extremely easy to make. 


To MAKE AND USE А PRINTING FRAME 


piece of cardboard larger than 
the block (it can be quite large, 
for future use of much larger 
blocks) has two strips of thinner 
board glued to two of its edges 
so that they make a right-angle 
at the top left. Two conveniently 
sized paper clips keep the printing paper in 


£3 


J. Астат. 
(12 years) 
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position (see Fig. 19), enabling it to be alter- 
nately lifted up and laid down again until all 
the colours are printed on its surface. 

The block has one colour at one time washed 
over the desired part or parts, then it is fitted 
into the [ shaped corner, the paper is brought 
down over so that its face rests on the wet 
block, another piece of odd paper is placed on 


Lino-cut, 3 size 


M. Wakefield (14 years) 
Fic. 20 


Two-colour Block 


А print in two colours, black and red, one block for 
each and the frame used in printing. (The grey 
stipple is solid тей.) 


the back, and the one colour is rubbed so that 
it prints. The paper is then raised carefully 
and turned back, still being held in position 
at the top by the clips. The block is removed 
and the second colour is applied to the second 
part or parts as wished. Then the block is again 
fitted into the frame, the paper brought over 
and placed down upon it, and the second colour 
rubbed so that it prints. This procedure is 
repeated as many times as there are colours to 
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print. Then the paper can be unclipped and the 
completed print laid flat to dry. 

3. Where it is seen that the colours in a print 
are not separated by a trench from their neigh- 
bours, that is when the colours appear to blend 
together or touch one another, then more than 
one block for the composition has been necessary 
in order to obtain the effect. The designer of 


b 


Ф size J. Noel. 
Fic. 21 
Block by Pupil Aged 14 


such a print has been able to plan one colour 
for each block (or perhaps two on one block if 
these two colours are entirely separated from 
each other). The Japanese have often as many 
as forty blocks for the one colour print. But 
boys and girls of 13 to 14 are quite able to 
resolve a simple colour print. Those we show 
are by pupils of that age. 

The designing of such a print will afford a 
splendid test of ingenuity. Colour is always a 
tremendous attraction and it is actually, apart 
from the extra time involved in cutting the 
block and printing, well worth while, for colour 
has the power of “setting out" a composition 
in a way which black and white never has, 
ie. the bowl of flowers shown in the Plate 
facing page 240 would have little effect as 
black and white. Indeed, such a subject. is 
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Fic. 22 


Prints Chosen for Recent School Magazine Decoration 


Two were cut and printed in required editions by the designers themselves, while the other two prints 
were reproduced by the magazine printers. Schoolwork 13-14 years. 
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quite good for the commencement of a colour 
print idea. Landscape is another, where there 
are skies, mountains or trees with no very hard 
and fast "drawing." Children can, with little 
trouble, visualize colour shapes. 

It would take more space than is here allowed 
to describe the various ways of arranging for 
a colour print, but there are many books on the 


E. Brooks “Storm” 4 size 
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take them, firms vouch for the excellence and 
cheapness of the lino-block. Boys and girls 
like to learn that any of their blocks may be 
kept indefinitely, and in this way be useful to 
them in later years or even be used commercially 
at some time. Some schools indulge in a hand- 
press for printing. An ordinary screw-down 
letter-press is also satisfactory. Oil-colour or 


B. Taylor “Calm” · } size 


Fic. 23 
Blocks Used in School M. agazine 
Each pupil printed тоо prints for the Purpose, (11-12 years.) 


subject and the more important museums show 
stages of this splendid Art. Here is another 
opportunity for study of a delightful nature 
for the teacher. 


More About the Lino-block and 
Printing 


The ordinary lino-block for school use lasts 
practically for ever when printed from by hand. 
Commercial printers use a specially strong 
linoleum, printing thousands of prints in black 
or colour from the one block. Mounted on wood 
type-high, or in a machine-press designed to 


printer’s ink is the usual medium for printing 
in any press. Apart from the quite useful 
knowledge supplied to boys and girls by the 
installation of a hand-press in school, it is 
generally considered that print-making need 
not ever be a mechanical affair and that hand- 
printing is one of the finest of processes, for, 
with the hand, comes a certain artistry which 
the machine-printed print never attains. 


Uses for the Pictorial Print 


The print can be put to an extraordinary 
number of uses, many of which are already 
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mentioned in connection with the potato-cut. 
It should not be forgotten that the block will 
print directly upon any surface, thus saving 
labour in mounting or applying the separate 
print. For instance, cards of all sorts, pro- 
grammes, etc., can have a print proved directly 
on the intended card or paper. 

Important prints have a value as the book- 
illustration. Most schools deal with a magazine 
of some kind. Certain blank pages could be 
left, and upon each a print could be placed 
by merely tipping it at the four corners with 
photo-mounting paste. Any boy or girl is 
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Mountless prints are preferable, that is, framed 
close up to the edge of the work, allowing a 
fraction of the margin paper to show at top and 
sides and half-an-inch at the base of the print, 
and hung flatly on the wall. 


ther than these uses for the print, a 
@ school collection ought to be made 
and kept in school, either by mount- 


ing them in book form or in a folio 
or solander box. Prints are one of 
the most interesting forms of school 
work and are really a joy to look at in after 
years. Also, it is very good to encourage the 


D. Oxlade. 
11 years. 


4 size 


М. Stevens 


Fic. 24 
Indian Ink Hand-printed Lino-cuts 


By childven of 11-12 years, the subject set being “Storm.” 


quite equal to proving an edition of a print, 
signing it, and inserting it. Others could be 
called upon to assist should the chosen one fail. 
Such work сап be communal, and, because of 
this personal touch to the magazine, interest is 
generally intense. It would be very strange if 
it were not so. 

Then there is the print for the wall. When 
this is framed with a narrow wooden moulding 
or passe-partout, nothing is more complete. 


young artists to print a number from their blocks 
and exchange such signed works with their class- 
mates. They are glorious keepsakes and will 
later doubtless bring back memories of the happy 
time they had in making them. 

And it should not be overlooked by the 
teacher that any visitors to school (open days 
and other times) are often absolutely amazed 
to see a demonstration lesson in the making 
of prints. Many people of the older generation 
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have little knowledge of such an Art, and when 
they see it done by school-children they gener- 
ally retire with the idea that boys and girls of 
to-day are marvellous beings. The print is so 
concrete a work that it is understood by the 
layman much more readily than the original 
design for it would ever be. 


The Design for the Lino-cut 


As children conjure with their vision for a 
lino-cut there will occur quite naturally various 
treatments which 
each in his special 
way will incline to- 
wards. One will think 
of a subject in black 
with a white back- 
ground, while ап- 
other, using the same 
subject, will think of 
it as white on black. 
Fortunate is the 
teacher who can ap- 
preciate such tend- 
encies, for then every 


— 
—— 


ЕШ D: Clarke cut ina class will be 
s different from its 
55422 neighbour. When 
Lino-cut commencing to ex- 


plain to a class how 
to make a lino-print, it is wise for the teacher 
not to enforce any special treatment. Also 
children when beginning ought not to have 
more than a fleeting glance at any other works. 
Children are too impressionable and are not able 
to resist copying unconsciously if they are 
allowed to study too closely the work of any 
other artist. When the work has progressed 
as a design or in the cutting, a certain work 
could be given to be studied as having special 
reference to the whole or in part with regard 
to treatment or shape. 

If the potato-cut is first dealt with, what is to 
be done with lino should be clear to any child. 
The design for the lino-cut should evolve easily 
after that. 

It will be discovered by the teacher, especially 
with younger children attacking a lino-cut, that 
the best results will come if a subject be an- 
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nounced, With Senior children a less rigid 
time can be in store. It is wise, however, even 
for one lino-cut in one class or form, not to tie 
children down to a single subject. A choice of 
five or six will make for much more entertain- 
ment both for children and teacher, and it is 
necessary for the life of the work that the 
teacher be as greatly entertained as the chil- 
dren; also the subject which appeals to one 
child may not to another. 

Subjects should be in sets over a wide range, as 
for instance the following headings may supply— 

т. Fantasy (such as the Lear poems or nonsense 
rhymes). 

2. Grotesque (as in Gothic work). 

3. Landscape effects (something definite as “Storm,” 
“ Calm”). 

4. Fairy or legend subject (advise 
no small treatments). 

5. Ancient history (as Stone Age, 
Egyptian). 

6. Advertisements (poster-like, 
from the decorative point). 


The idea of giving subjects 


1 size 
similar to the foregoing to M. Baring-Gould 


children is that in none would 
they be required to make com- 
positions in which there is stark realism. In this 
way eccentricity in form and shape, which in all 
probability may occur, will not be of deadly 
fault. No onecan expect the average school class 
to render as a lino-cut all the gradations of light 
and shade which are connected with, say, a group 
of objects. In a first attempt to be asked to do 
decidedly realistic work would only overwhelm 
any child. The exceptional boy or girl could 
doubtless make a fair representation, but not 
the average pupil. So subjects in which the 
imagination can have full play, where know- 
ledge already gained can be drawn upon and 
where the aim is more towards the decorative 
filling of spaces than the realistic, will make 
the most successful cuts. For the encourage- 
ment of work of a realistic nature a suggestion 
is to allow the children to look over their own 
drawings from life, still life, nature, or any of 
their school studies which have been done 
from models and which may have been quite 
forgotten about. After it has been discovered 
what the block can do, in every case almost, 
each child will be struck with an idea that he 
or she could make a cut from one drawing in 
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R. Lee M. Britnell 
Fic. 27 
Works from Linoleum Blocks 


уот the blocks designed, cut, and printed in Indian ink by children 12— 


Actually firs Г 1 13 years. 
Blocks avera, s of 30-40 was provided with “ St. Michael" as a motive. 
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his or her possession or a composite design 
from two or more. Life figures can be grouped 
together (tracing paper is useful for this) and 
treated in silhouette or nearly so. This is the 
simplest way of thinking out such. Later, other 
ways will, in all probability, evolve. 


The Illustrations shown Here 


ith the exception of one or two, all 
these lino- and potato-cuts were 
executed wholly in drawing time in 
School with no reference to any other 
work at the time. The subjects were 
"sprung" upon the pupils by their 
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е 


D. Woodward. 
12 years. 
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M. Fleet 
Fic. 28 
Block by Pupil Aged 14 


1 size 
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teacher—so much so that several of them were 
accomplished as “test” work. In the case of the 
work by the youngest children, the cuts were 
actually the first attempts they had ever done. 
In all the examples every part of the cuts and 
the prints was untouched by their teacher, and 
the preliminary design on paper unaided. The 
pupils carried through the work with immense 
enthusiasm, and it may be mentioned that few 
of the authors of these works were above 
ordinary intelligence even in Art, their studies 
from life, etc., not being outstanding. It will 
be agreed that all have somehow arrived at the 
print sense. 

o print-making may be an Art which 
has some power to pull something 
more than is usual out of the child 
—especially the English-speaking 
child—which otherwise might rc- 
main for ever dormant. When it is 

thought that the English-speaking nations have 

been intense lovers of the book and its illustra 

tions, of the lesser forms of wall decoration (that 
is of the more intrinsic variety as compared with 
the grandeur of, say, the Italians), that they are 
attracted to the jewel-like compositions which 
appear to belong to the. Northern ideals, and 
that ages ago the monasteries of England had 
all their distinguished artists and craftsmen, it 
may be that this tradition has descended, headed 
as it was long ago by such world-famous men as 

Alcuin of York and Caxton of Westminster. 


T. Norman. 
11 years. 


ETCHING AND DRYPOINT 


TCHING and Drypoint are similar in so 
far that they both consist of the art of 
making grooves in a metal plate so that 
proofs may be taken by the method of ' copper- 
plate' printing. The picture is sketched upon 
the plate with a needle used just as a pencil is 
used, the plate is inked by hand for each proof, 
covered with a sheet of paper, and passed through 
a press which is very similar to a mangle. Each 
process is in theory simple but requires much 
care and patience in practice. 

Hence we have an artistic form combined 
with manual skill that will attract those children 
who love to sketch, for it will open up for them 
fresh fields of activity and art; and it will spur 
on those who are not so handy with pen and 
pencil to greater efforts in the hope that they 
too may handle the etching and printing tools. 
In the variety of processes many children will 


strive with fresh interest in one branch in which 


they are weak so that they may practice in 
another in which they are more interested ; while 
all will gain some insight into an art and craft 
practised by most of the greatest artists of the 
last three centuries. 


` Materials 


The work may be commenced with few mate- 
rials and little expense, for there is a form of 
drypoint done with cardboard ‘plates’ that is 
eminently suitable for school work. Then, if 


‘the enthusiasm and skill warrant it, etching on 


zinc may be taken up and many of the necessary 
tools and apparatus made in the practical room. 
The only big outlay will be necessitated by the 
copper-plate press, although even this expense 
may be largely obviated by the bargain-hunter 
or the ingenious mechanic. A full list of 
materials is given at the end of this article. 


I. Drypoint 


Engravings, etchings, drypoints, aquatints, 
and mezzotints are known as intaglio prints, 


because the picture or design is cut into the 
plate. In etching the lines are cut with acid, 
but in drypoint they are cut with a sharp tool 
and no liquid is required. In the process with 
card previously mentioned, a specially prepared 
board is cut with a sharp knife so that grooves 
are formed which will hold the ink. 


Тне Волкр 


This is а compressed fibre with а smooth, 
glossy surface similar to that used for fibre 


A Drypoint on. Compressed. Fibre showing what 
Delicate Work may be Done on a Small Scale 
Actual Size 3 їп. X Lin, 


attaché cases. In many schools odds and ends 
of this material may be had for the asking; and 
it may be purchased specially prepared for this 
drypoint work. 

Even the hard cardboard used for advertise- 
ments, and having a glossy printed surface, may 
be utilized, as the fine drypoint lent by Mr. Fred 
Haslam shows (Fig. 5). А 

Messrs. Reeves supply sheet celluloid for this 
work, Fig. 6 having been produced by this 
medium, the thinness of which prevents depth 
of line. It would be eminently suitable for 
reproducing pen and ink sketches. 


THE KNIFE 


Тһе tool for this work should be a small spear- | 
shaped knife sharpened on both edges. Many 
schools have such an implement for their lino 
cutting (Fig. 2); if not it may be purchased 
with a suitable handle; or a pen-knife may be 
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ground and sharpened at both edges near the 
point. 

Tt is held on the slant with moderate pressure 
so that as it cuts it throws up a burr as in Fig. 3. 
For very light lines it should cut only just below 
the surface, but for heavier lines the pressure 
must be greater so that the grooves will be 


Fic. 2 


Holder апа Knife for Drypoint Work on 
Card and Celluloid 
(a) End of holder. (b) Spear knife. 


deeper and wider with a corresponding increase 
in the size of the burr thrown up. This need for 
pressure to cut into the plate (as we may as well 
call the card) makes the manipulation of the 


А 8 
р 
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Fic. 3 


Section of Plate showing— 
(a) Groove made by drypoint. 
(b) Groove inked—the ink being 
held by the groove and by the burr. 
(с) Etched Lines. 
tool—which is itself called а drypoint—rather 
different from that of a pen or pencil. It is 
always drawn towards the operator, and it will 
be needful to turn the plate round at various 
angles when sketching. However, children soon 
learn to use the drypoint freely, although formal 
curves and figures should be avoided for some 
time at least. 


Sketching 


As soon as the child can sketch leaves, flowers, 
etc., with a pencil, he may try the drypoint on a 
piece of fibre cut to the correct size with a sharp 
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heavy knife or scissors. Simple studies may be 
done direct on the plate, but, if necessary, the 
sketch may be first outlined with a soft pencil, 
which must not be used with sufficient pressure 
to dent the material. Care must be taken to get 
the sketch in the middle of the card, for by the 
process of printing the whole of the plate is 
shown in the proof and the edges appear as 
dents (known as the plate mark) in the paper. 

Use the drypoint (knife) in as light and easy 
a manner as possible, but feel the lines with t 
finger tip as they are done, in order to note that 
a good burr is thrown up. Remember that 
heavy lines require fairly heavy pressure, and 
shading is done with light, even strokes. Ift 
lines are close together they will print practical 


Fic. 4 
Lines Cul in a Fibre Plate 


as a black patch, for the ink is held by the burr 
as well as by the line (see Fig. 3). It may be 
advisable to let the pupil prepare a small test 
plate such as Fig. 4 in order to find out what are 
the actual results of his efforts. 

It is obvious that in this method of sketching 
there must be no fumbling as so often happens 
in the pencil-drawing lesson. Each line must 
be clear and decisive, for very little alteration 
can be done. Fresh lines may always be added, 
but erasures are almost impossible. An in- 
accurate line may perhaps be worked into an 
adjacent shadow, or if there is a slight slip with 
the knife the burr may be rubbed down with a 
smooth, rounded piece of wood or bone so that 
it will be hardly noticeable in the proof, but any 
slap-dash, haphazard work will be brought out 
with incriminating clarity in the printing. 
Printing 

In intaglio printing the plate is dabbed over 
with a thick ink which is well pressed into the 
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grooves. The plate is then wiped with а rag bing down Frankfort black in oil with a muller, 


so that all ink on the surface is removed. It 
is then covered with a damp paper and passed 
under a roller, which forces the paper into the 


By courtesy of the Artist 


and the best consistency found by experiment. 


Some ink is placed on a piece of glass or metal 


and spread out with a pallet knife so that a 


Fred Haslam 


Ес. 5 
“The Backwater” 


Worked on cardboard and printed with common printer's ink on ordinary school drawing paper. Actually show 
cayds obtained from shops were used, the designs being impressed in the card by needle points and knife cuts, 


grooves so that it picks up the ink there- 
from, producing a picture of the original in 
reverse. 

The ink used must be so thick that it will 
remain in the lines when the plate is wiped. 
Cyclostyle, lino-printing, or printer’s ink may be 
tried ; or special ink prepared in school by rub- 


little may be picked up on a dabber. This is 
merely a wad of rag wrapped up in strong linen 
so that it may be held conveniently when 
dabbing the plate over with ink and forcing it 
into the lines. 

When the plate is well inked its surface is 
wiped. For this purpose coarse, stiff muslin is 
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üsed; it must not be soft or it will drag the ink 
from the lines, Stuff prepared for the purpose 
may be obtained quite cheaply, or stiff book- 
binder's muslin may be used. Take a big square 
of it and fold it over into a pad convenient to the 
hand. Do not let it have any sharp corners or 
creases. Prepare two of these pads. With the 


ЖА NA ? 


first wipe the plate, not too heavily, crosswise, 
so that most of the superfluous ink is removed. 
Then with the other use more pressure with a 
circular motion as if polishing the plate. Some 
of the surface ink will then be pressed further 
into the lines while the rest will be removed. 
See that the edges are clean, giving them an 
extra wipe round. These pads can be used many 
times as they are, and when their surfaces become 
too fully charged with ink clean folds of the 
muslin may be brought over their faces. 


PAPER 
Any plain paper may be used for printing, 


е; 
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Fic. 6 
A Drypoint on Celluloid 
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but a rather soft, spongy texture is preferable, | 


Cut it to size, allowing at least an inch margin 
all round the plate, and then damp it. For this 
process two sheets of glass or zinc, a pail of 


water, and a sponge are necessary. Lay one. 


sheet of paper on the zinc, sponge it, turn it over 
and sponge again. Then sponge it down on the 


other piece of zinc. Treat each of a number of | 


papers in this way, piling them up squarely and 
then finally covering them with the zinc first 
used and pressing them down firmly. 

Do this the day before they are wanted. They 
will then have become soft and pliable, requiring, 


care in handling. They should have absorbed 


all the water, but, if there is any visible moisture 
as they are taken up to be placed on the inked 


plate, it should be removed with a piece of 


blotting paper. 


The Press 
The proper copperplate press (Fig. 7) consists 
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of two steel rollers, one above the other, one 
being revolved by means of a handle. Resting 
on the bottom roller, and moved along by it, is 
a long, steel plank. The inked plate is laid on 
this plank, it is covered with a damp paper, then 
à piece of blotting paper, then some suitable 
blankets, and passed through the press by turn- 
ing the handle. This will require considerable 
power, as the top roller must be so adjusted 
that it forces the paper right down into the lines 
on the plate. It must, however, be remembered 
that we are here dealing with cardboard ‘plates’ 


Fic. 7 
A Copperplate Press 


on which the lines may fairly easily be destroyed 
by too great a pressure, which should therefore 
be carefully adjusted beforehand. 

Quite good proofs may be obtained by the 
use of a mangle or wringer if the rollers are true. 
The chief troubles with either of these machines 
are that the springs ‘give’ too much, and that 
as the rollers are loosely cogged together they 
do not work exactly in conjunction. If a small 
second-hand machine can be picked up for the 
work it ought not to be difficult to overcome 
these difficulties. Springs are not required, as 
the vertical movement of the top roller is fixed 
and the only springiness allowed is in the blankets 
and blotting paper. Neither are any cogs wanted, 
for if the handle turns one of the rollers the other 
will revolve simultaneously when anything of 
sufficient thickness is inserted between them. 
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If a pair of good wooden rollers about 6 in. by 
2 in. can be made in the manual centre it should 
be possible for the boys to make a small press 
such as that shown in Fig. 8. Iron spindles and 


Fic. 8 


Equipment 


A home-made wooden press and a secondhand 
photographer's burnisher, which were used for 
printing etchings ; a sheet of zinc formed the 

bed and some old drawing paper the blankets. 


bearing plates will be necessary, but the other 
parts are simple woodwork. The points to con- 
centrate on are the facts that the rollers must 
be mounted exactly parallel to each other and 
at right-angles to the sides, and that all must 


Fic. 9 
Burnisher and Scraper 


be solidly built to stand the strain. (Further 
details on printing are given under Etching.) 


II. Drypoint on Zinc 

The heavy pressure to which the plate is 
subjected in printing soon wears down the 
delicate drypoint lines, so that the harder the 
material of which the plate is made the more 
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proofs can be taken from it. For this and other 
reasons zinc will produce better proofs than 
fibre, and its working is not much more difficult. 
The only materials necessary are the zinc 
plates and а drypoint. 

The former may be any odd piece of stout 
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happens to be held. It is used as is the knife оп 
fibre, being drawn towards the operator and 
with varying pressure according to the strength 
of line required. Not only can any additions be 
made after a first proof, but erasures and 
alterations may be made, which gives this work 


Fig, то 
A Drypoint on Zinc. (92 in. X бїз.) 


The drawing was first done on paper in ink. This was traced and then the back of the tracing paper was 
sponged over with a Sponge which had been rubbed on wet chalk. When the paper was dry it was folded 
over the zinc plate which had been lightly pasted and allowed to dry thoroughly beforehand, thus pro- 


viding а matt surface. 


The chief outlines were then gone over with a hard pencil, leaving white lines on 


the plate. The drypoint was an old steel dart kept to a cutting point on an oilstone. 


Zinc with square edges and clean, smooth sur- 
face. Bevel the former and polish the latter 
аз advised for etching. The drypoint for metal 
isa Sharply-pointed piece of steel. A piece of 
knitting needle ground to a cutting point and 
inserted in a wooden handle will serve, as will 
a steel-pointed dart or any similar object. 

The point must be firm enough to stand con- 
siderable pressure, sharp enough to cut into the 
zinc, and round and of even diameter, or it may 
cut lines of varying width according to how it 


an advantage over that on fibre. The zinc 
drypoint plate may be subjected to the scraper 
and burnisher in a manner similar to the etched 
plate (g.v.). 

As the shine of the surface will make the plate 
awkward to work on, it will be found most con- 
venient to use a light screen consisting of а 
Sheet of tissue paper stretched over a thin 
wooden frame. Propped up between the chief 
Source of light and the plate, this will give the 
latter the appearance of white paper. It may 
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also be found advantageous to wipe a little ink 
into the lines as they are done in order to make 
them show up clearly. : 

When printing a zinc drypoint the proper 
copperplate ink will have to be used, апа much 
more pressure may be applied by the press. 
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demands care, but after a little experience very 
good work can be produced. 


The Plate 
Special zinc plates for etching cost about a 
farthing a square inch and will be necessary for 


III. Etching 

In etching, the lines are cut by a mordant— 
generally nitric or hydrochloric acid. The plate 
is therefore covered with some form of acid 
resistant through which the picture is scratched 
with a needle. It is then put into a dish of acid 
which eats away the metal where it has been 
made bare. We then have grooves (but without 
a burr) which are printed from in the same way 
as a drypoint. 

Zinc is the cheapest metal to use, and as the 
acid for it is very weak there is no danger to the 
children. In etching there are seven processes: 
preparing the plate, grounding, needling, etch- 
ing, cleaning, inking, and printing it. Each 
17—(727-П) 


А Drypoint оп Zinc. (5 іп. X 7 in.) 


the best work by. the most advanced pupils, 
but quite good results may be obtained with 
ordinary sheet zinc, Get the thickest possible 
from an ironmonger who can roll it flat for you, 
and see that one side at least has a good smooth 
surface free from scratches. 

Mark off the sizes required with a set-square 
and cut with a special knife or a metal worker's 
saw. Then file the edges smooth and straight, 
and bevel them on the side chosen to work on. 
Be careful not to scratch this surface, and give 
it a good polish with the finest emery cloth and 
then metal polish. 


GROUNDING THE PLATE 


The ground may be purchased ready 
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for use or it may be prepared by melting 
together— 
Beeswax > 
Gum mastic . б aS fe EM. » 
Asphaltum (powdered) . 1} ,, D 
Melt the wax first in a small earthen jar, then 
add the gum—stirring meanwhile—and then the 
asphaltum. When it is thoroughly melted and 
mixed pour into a pail of water, and after 
thoroughly wetting the hands knead it into a ball 
under water, squeezing out all moisture. Then 
keep it in a dust-proof box. 
To apply the ground a hot-plate and ‘jigger’ 


. 5 parts by weight 


Fic. 12 


A Jigger and Hot-plate made by the Boys 


An inking dubber is on the jigger and the cleaning 
vags ave inside it. 


will be required. The former may consist of a 
sheet of iron on a tripod, and the latter is a 
wooden box of the same height. A proper hot- 
plate, as shown in Fig. 12, will be much safer, 
however, and may be easily constructed by the 
boys in the practical room. 

Under the hot-plate place a bunsen burner or 
spirit lamp, and on it place the zinc plate-to be 
grounded. As soon as it has become hot rub the 
ball of ground over it in zigzags or curves. Very 
little is required. Then slide the plate on to the 
jigger (it will be too hot to handle), and dab the 
ground over evenly. This is done with a dabber 
prepared like the ink dabber. Move it first 
with a rocking motion to even the ground and 
ther gently dab it as if stippling. If this is done 
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quickly the ground will have remained in a 
melted state, but if it begins to get tacky it 
must be re-heated. Do not make it too hot or 
it will burn, in which case it must be cleaned 
off and re-done. When the dabbing is finished 
the plate is slid back to the hot plate for a few 
seconds until the ground shines, and then it 
is removed to cool off, when it is ready for 
sketching. 


NEEDLING 


In etching, the plate itself is not scratched. 
All that is necessary is to sketch with a rigid 
needle in a holder which, practically by its own 
weight, will remove the ground in fine shavings. 
This needle may be made by drilling a fine hole 
in the end of a stout penholder and inserting 
therein a thick darning needle or a gramophone 
needle. It must have a fine point, but not too 
sharp or it will catch and drag in the zinc. It 
should slide freely over the metal while removing 
the ground cleanly. 

It is this easy movement which will make the 
Sketching so much more free than in drypoint. 
The children should put the ground on as thinly 
as possible—while making sure that every spot 
of metal is covered—and then sketch with 
lightness and freedom. The needle should move 
as easily as a pen on smooth paper. 

As a guide the drawing should be first done on 
paper, and then its main outlines traced and 
transferred to the plate by means of carbon 
paper. (White or yellow French transfer paper 
will show up best.) Then the needling can be 
done with a free hand, filling in all details and 
shading. No attempt must be made to form 
thick and thin lines, as this is done in the etching 
bath. Keep the pressure of the needle light and 
even, not enough to cut the zinc, but enough 
to scratch off the ground at every stroke. 


COATING BACK AND EDGES 


As only the needled lines are to be bitten by 
the acid, the back and edges of the plate must 
be covered with some acid-resisting medium. 
Brunswick black or any black enamel thinned 
with turpentine or petrol will serve this purpose, 
being applied with a small brush. It need not 
be very even so long as every part is covered. 
Care must be taken not to scratch the grounded 
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side, and the plate is then stood aside to dry. 
It will, of course, save a long tiresome wait if a 
quick-drying paint is used. 
THE MORDANT 

When the plate is dry it is ready to put in the 
acid bath, for which any dish impervious to acid 
may be used. A photographer's dish of earthen- 
ware or celluloid is most suitable. Haden's or 
Russell's mordant should be used. It should be 
kept in a glass-stoppered bottle, and waste 
pieces of blotting paper should be handy on 
which to stand bottle, glass funnel, and dish. 
То make Haden's mordant 2 grm. of chlorate of 
potash are dissolved in 88 c.c. of water and 
then ro c.c. of pure hydrochloric acid is added. 
Russell’s mordant may be bought solid and 
dissolved in water—about т Ib. in тірі. 

Both take about the same time to act, and as 
hey attack the metal bubbles of gas are formed 
over the lines and must be wiped off with a 
feather in order to keep the action of the mordant 
regular and to reveal how the etching progresses. 
f a simple outline drawing is to be etched 
it should be left in the bath from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, the time of course 
depending on the strength of the mordant and 
the temperature. It is thus necessary to decide 
by experience when the lines are of sufficient 
depth; they may be felt with a needle or 
examined in a side light, but the printing will 
be the chief test. When the etching is consid- 
ered finished, the plate is removed and washed 
under a tap or swilled in a pail of water. 


STOPPING Ойт 

It has been stated that no attempt must be 
made to vary the thickness of line while needling, 
as this is carried out in the bath. It is done by 
etching for a longer time those lines which are 
to be thick. They are thus made deeper and 
hold more ink. 

/Suppose such a subject as Fig. 13 is to be done 
with light lines for the sky and water and heavy 
ones for the ships. All the needling is done as 
before, back and edges are painted, and the 
plate is placed in the mordant. When the sky 
and sea are considered strong enough—say, in 
about eight minutes—the plate is taken out, 
washed, and dried with blotting paper. Then 
those lines which are to remain light are covered 


over with a varnish and the plate is replaced in 
the bath. The rest of the picture can then be 
bitten as much further as required. 

The stopping-varnish may consist of the 
material used for the back of the plate, or it may 
be made by dissolving shellac in methylated 
spirit. Whatever is used it must be thick enough 
not to creep over the plate where it is not wanted, 
but thin enough to place with a fine brush accur- 
ately in small places that may require stopping- 


Fic. 13 
An Etching on Zine (3] in. x 6] in.) 
Dutch Mordant 


The plate was immersed for about 8 тіп. It was then 

rinsed апа dried, and the sky and light water were 

stopped out. The remainder was then etched for a 
further 20 min. 


out in more complicated sketches. In more 
advanced work two or more stoppings may be 
required. 


Cleaning the Plate 

When the process of etching is finished the 
plate must be washed in water and dried, and 
then its face, back, and edges thoroughly 
cleaned, This will be done with some suitable 
solvent such as turpentine; and if a shellac 
varnish was used for stopping-out this will 
require methylated spirits. Use a little of the 
liquid on the corner of a rag, and see that 
neither ground nor varnish collects in the lines 
and dries there. 

Then see that the edges are bevelled and 
polished. The plate is now ready for a trial 
proof to be taken so that the real result of the 
previous work may be tested. 


Alterations 
Presuming the printing to have been done 
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correctly the proof may have too little detail, or 
unwanted marks. The former is due to under- 
bitten lines, and is sure to occur at first, being 
due to inexperience. If the needling is not done 
with an even (though light) pressure, some of the 
lines will retain vestiges of ground, and will thus 
etch little or not at all in those parts; while 
those that have been deeply scratched by the 
needle will etch very quickly. If zinc plates not 
manufactured for the purpose are used, their 
unequal texture may also give rise to uneven 
biting. Lines may also be too faint through 
stopping-out at too early a moment. 

Unwanted marks are unfortunately one of the 
bugbears of etching. The plate seems to collect 
scratches from the moment it is made, and dots 
and dashes etch themselves in the mordant! A 
sharp watch for the latter should be kept while 
etching, and as soon as any spot is seen to bubble 
the plate should be removed, washed, dried, and 
the mark stopped out. 

Such 'foul etching' as it is called may be 
due to a bad laying of the ground or injury to it. 
See that it is laid thinly and evenly, and when 
done hold the plate in а strong side light and 
note whether there are any white spots pro- 
claiming uncovered metal. If so, re-ground it. 
Afterwards handle the plate very carefully in 
order to avoid the slightest scratch. Brittle 
ground will, of course, be fatal to good work. 
Notice whether the ground chips when needling. 
If so, there is not enough wax in it, or it has not 
been mixed thoroughly in the making. If a 
grounded plate is left too long before use it may 
deteriorate.: А poor ground may also begin to 
chip under the action of the acid, or if the plate 

` is left too long in the mordant the lines will 
begin to break down at their edges. 

То remedy most defects on the plate a scraper 
and burnisher are required. The former is a 
piece of triangular steel, any of its sharp edges 
being used to scrape the plate down so that 
unwanted lines disappear. Do not rub it back- 
ward and forward but towards you, taking off 
a thin shaving at each stroke. Keep the edges 
of the tool keen by sharpening on an oilstone. 

The burnisher may be any sort of cylindrical 
steel rod with a rounded end. It must have a 
perfectly smooth and even surface, for it is 
rubbed backward and forward over any rough 


part of the plate (and its edges) in order to 
polish it. It is used after the scraper; but any 
light scratches or spots may be eradicated by 
its firm use without the aid of the scraper. 


Printing 
INKING THE PLATE 


The ‘copperplate’ ink for this work had 
better be purchased ready for use. It may be 
had in various colours, but a black or sepia will 
be most serviceable. It is very thick, and in 
order to get it into the lines the plate has to be 
warmed. For this process the hot-plate and 
jigger are used much as in putting on the ground. 
A dabber will also be required; make it harder 
than the grounding dabber and cover it with a 
piece of thin leather. Put a little ink on a piece 
of glass or zinc, so that it may be taken up li 
the dabber as required, 


Place the clean etched zinc on the hot plate’ 


and when it is thoroughly warm—too hot to 
handle—slide it on to the jigger and dab it well 
over with the inked dabber. Give the latter a 
twisting motion and little sideways pushes with 
a good pressure so that the ink is forced well into 
the lines. If the plate is not hot enough the 
ink will not get soft enough to work well; but 
if the plate is too hot the ink will burn, and if 
this does occur the plate must be cleaned 
immediately with turpentine. 

Two cleaning pads—as described for wiping 
the fibre plates—are required: the first to 
remove the main quantity of ink and the second 
to give the final wiping. Let the plate cool off 
somewhat before wiping it so that the ink in the 
lines has become firm. 


THE Press 


It is necessary to adjust the press carefully 
before printing. On the plank is placed the 
plate, on this is placed the proof paper, then а 
sheet of blotting, and then at least two blankets 
—one called fronting next the blotting, ànd the 
other (of coarser material) being gripped by the 
top roller. 

To test the machine pass an unused plate 
through the rollers, omitting the proof paper. 
Then examine the blotting paper that covered 
the plate. It will be found that it has been 
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pressed down round the plate so that it shows a 
very deep impression of the edges. If the 
impression is not deep the pressure was not 
great enough; it should take some exertion to 
turn the rol'er. An impression deeper on one 
side than on the other indicates uneven pressure, 
and one end of the roller needs adjusting. If 
you have a home-made press on which the 
rollers are fixed, strips of paper may be glued 
under the moving plank along that side where 
the extra pressure is required—using thin 
paper and starting with a wide piece and getting 
narrower at each layer so that the thickening is 
gradual. 

With a proper press it is only necessary to turn 
one of the top adjusting screws to equalize the 
pressure. When this has been done do not alter 
the screws if you can help it. If your plates vary 
in thickness adjust the pressure by means of 
more or less packing. Putting two or three 
extra sheets of blotting over the plate will be 
found a much quicker method than turning 
down the screws and adjusting them to equality 
again. 


PAPER 


Тһе blotting paper used to cover the proof 
paper must not be used a second time, for it will 
have been compressed within the plate mark and 
will cause unequal pressure afterwards. It is, 
however, quite serviceable as ordinary blotting 
paper; thus, if what is allotted for the exercise 
books is first used in the press and then distri- 
buted for general use, this item. which might 
add to the expense may be eliminated from the 
running costs. : : 

The question of proof paper isnot quiteso easily 
solved. For etchings and drypoints it should be 
rather softer than ordinary drawing paper. The 
latter can be used, and perhaps must be, in 
which case it should be soaked for at least 
twenty-four hours. It will at any rate serve for 
first proofs, but an effort should be made to get 

‚ some special paper on which to do some of the 
best work. 4 

Etching paper may be of апу thickness—some 
is very thick and some is more like tissue paper— 
so that any that comes to hand may be tested 
for the work. All must be damped before use. 
Any kind that mops up water as blotting paper 
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does may be used immediately, but other sorts 
must be soaked for some hours as described 
under Drypoint printing. 


TAKING A PROOF 

Press and paper being ready, the inked plate 
is slightly warmed and placed in the centre 
of the plate. A proof paper is placed over it, 
then a sheet of blotting, and then the blankets. 
The handle is then turned with a slow, even 
motion, and when the plate is through the 
blankets are thrown back and the papers care- 
fully lifted from the plate and separated. 

The plate mark should be deep, and if cut 
through it will be because the edges of the plate 
were not bevelled properly. All the lines should 
be raised, partly because of the thickness of the 
ink and partly because the paper has been pressed 
into the lines. The latter may be observed by 
examining the back of the proof, where they will 
be seen as depressions, and if they are not clear 
that will be an indication that not sufficient 
pressure has been used. А 

It is probable that the first proof will show 
unsuspected defects which must be put right as 
previously explained. Fresh work may be 
added if desired; arid there is no reason, especi- 
ally with drypoint, why proofs of the plate 
should not be taken at various stages of the 
work. 

Sometimes a proof will appear mottled, this 
being due to the drops of water on the paper. 
Examine each sheet before placing it on the 
plate, and if any surface moisture is present it 
should be removed with blotting paper. 

The plate must be inked for each proof, and 
if it is to be put away for some time it must be 
cleaned with turpentine or the ink will harden in 
the lines and prevent any further proofs from 
being taken. The usual way of preserving a 
plate is to re-ground it, but if it will be required 
again in a few days a wrapping of grease paper 
will prevent its tarnishing. 


STORING PROOFS 

As the proofs dry they will cockle, and must 
be reflattened. They may be damped on each 
side with a sponge, interleaved with blotting, 
and placed under moderate pressure—not too 
much or the plate marks and raised lines will 
be altogether lost. 
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The best proofs are then signed just below the 
plate mark and mounted so that a small margin 
(wider at the bottom) all round the plate mark 
is visible. To do this, take a piece of white card 
or stout cartridge paper considerably larger 
than the proof and cut an opening in it to size; 
affix the etching at the back by two little dabs 
of gum at the top corners. Prints may then be 
stored in a portfolio or framed as desired. 


IV. :A General Scheme of Work 


First COURSE 


Any children who handle а pen or pencil well 
should be encouraged to obtain odd bits of fibre 
or similar material such as bakelite or celluloid 
and try a drypoint. Let them sketch leaves, 
flowers, and simple illustrations. Thin, porous 
paper or even plain writing paper will serve 
for proofs, which may be obtained with the aid 
of a mangle or even by covering the damped 
paper with a piece of blotting and then a stiff 
paper and rubbing with a hard rounded object 
as is done in lino printing. 

From this they may progress to better work 
with more suitable materials. 


SECOND COURSE 


After the above practice, drypoint on metal 
may be attempted. Odd pieces of zinc must be 
squared up and polished, and an oilstone must 
. be handy on which to keep the drypoint tool to 
а cutting point. A machine capable of giving 
а good pressure must be available. 


THIRD COURSE 


For etching a little preliminary practice in 
grounding the plate will be necessary, and the 
new method of sketching with the needle must 
be emphasized. The etching itself will prove 
fascinating, and when one or two children have 
gained a little experience they will be able to 
help and advise fresh aspirants as to the length 
of time required in the bath under various con- 
ditions and for different purposes. The various 
steps in the work should be tabulated and 
displayed for reference. 


I Preparing plate— 
Cut square to size. 
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File edges and bevel them. 
Polish surface and edges. 


2. Grounding— 
Warm plate—rub on a little ground from 
ball. 
Dab even. 
Warm plate for a few seconds till ground 
shines. 


3. Needle the plate. 

4. Paint back and edges. 

5. Place in mordant—stopping out asrequired. 
6. Clean plate. 


Printing— 

1. Damp paper the day before required. 

2. Warm plate and ink it. 

3. Wipe plate and carefully clean back and 
edges. 

4. Adjust press and place proof papers and 

blotting handy. 

5. Warm plate, place it on bed, cover squarely 
with proof paper, then blotting and 
blankets. 

6. Pass through rollers, lift blankets, and 
remove proof; this is а “first state." 

7. Compare it with original sketch and carry 
out necessary alterations. 

8. Take another proof—this will be “second 
state." 

9. When satisfactory take as many proofs as 
required, inking the plate and using 
fresh blotting paper for each. 


Preserve proofs of the various states—num- 
bered—for reference. 


Materials 


Many of the materials required can be taken 
from ordinary school stock, and for others all 
sorts of substitutes may be tried as previously 
suggested. 

Fon DRYPOINT 
Fibre, knife. 
Zinc, steel needle, scraper, burnisher. 
Fon ErcHING 
Zinc 
Ground—bought ready for use or prepared 
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as before described, or the plate may be im- 
mersed in a bath of black enamel, very much 
thinned with turpentine, and stood on edge to 
dry. This will cover back and edges also. The 
danger is that it may chip under the needle. 
Brunswick black or black enamel thinned with 
turpentine for covering back and edges. 
Stopping varnish—similar—or shellac dis- 
solved in methylated spirits. 
Needle—darning or gramophone. 
Mordant—Haden’s or Russell's. 


For PRINTING 


Ink—lino, cyclostyle, or printer's for fibre. - 


Copperplate ink for etchings and drypoints on 
zinc. 

Proof paper—try any kind available. 

Blotting paper. 

Blankets—from ten to twenty or so sheets of 
soft, unglazed paper will serve: special blankets 
are made for this purpose. 

Press—as previously described. | 

GENERAL. Very fine emery paper or powder. 
Polishing powder. Rags of various sorts. 
Tracing paper. Carbon paper. Turpentine. 
Methylated spirits. Glass-stoppered bottles and 
glass funnel. Acid-proof dish. 
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Everything required for this work may be 
obtained from “Тһе Etcher's Stores,” Tankerton 
Street Works, Cromer Street, London, W.C.1. 


REFERENCE Booxs. Etching and Etchings, 
F. L. Emanuel (Pitman) ; Etching and Drypoint, 
E. G. Porter (Pitman). 


Co-ordination 


Art and craft in the boys’ school willboth 
benefit from the introduction of the “Art craft” 
ofetching. The making of tools and presses, etc., 
gives a practical goal to work in the Manual 
Centre, and the woodwork and metal work can 
provide at a minimum cost tools which enable 
Etching and Drypoint to be carried on as far 
as the abilities of the pupils justify. 

Here it would seem that boys’ schools have 
an advantage over girls’ schools, but co-ordina- 
tion between the two schools is valuable in itself, 
and it is to be hoped that in many cases the 
boys’ school will assist the girls’ school in 
obtaining such home-made tools, etc., as girls 
cannot make for themselves. Such services in 
craft-work can be repaid by the girls’ schools, 
perhaps, in the making of craft-aprons, costumes 
for dramatic work, etc. 


STENCILLING 


HE perforated stencil plate forms a cheap 

and comparatively easy process for the 

decoration of various surfaces with orna- 
mental pattern. Repetition work usually be- 
comes, after a time, very mechanical, but if 
used with intelligence the stencil plate affords 
great opportunities for individual expression and 
taste. In constructing it, pupils develop judg- 
ment, a sense of proportion, and accuracy ; in its 
use it offers a wide field for artistic ability. The 
silhouette of the stencil pattern requires greater 
search into the definition of profile, while the 
textural qualities of the colouring exercise the 
ingenuity of the worker. Although dependent 
upon other crafts for its existence, stencilling 
has in itself a definite purpose, and at its best 
has added many charms to practical utility. 


The Knife 


The knife used for cutting the stencil should be 
strong, handy, and suitably sharpened to a 
point. The nickel-handled penknife illustrated 
in Fig. x forms a useful tool, as it is nicely shaped 
to the hand and is more securely riveted than 
the bone-handled variety. A piece of string 
wrapped round the lower end of the blade will 
prevent any accident from closing. One ad- 
vantage of the "safety" knife (Fig. 4) is that it 
has a pressure plate for the finger at the back of 
the blade. This plate affords greater control 
over the blade, and is comfortable in working. 
The knife can be purchased at most dealers in 
craft material at a small cost. A useful blade can 
be made from a piece of spring steel 2 in. wide, 
sharpened to a point as in Fig. 2. A handle can 
be formed by wrapping the shaft with string as 
in the illustration, or the blade can be used in 
conjunction with a slit wooden handle in which 
it is securely held by means of a tapered brass 
ferrule (Fig. 3). A “diamond” point is obtained 
by sharpening the blade as in Fig. 2. The use of 
a fine carborundum slip occasionally will keep 
the blades in proper working order. The knife 


should always be used as a drawing instrument 
when cutting the stencil. 


The Stencil Plate 


The essential qualities of a stencil plate are 
that it shall be thin, flat, flexible, and water- 
proof, and made of material easily cut with a 
small knife. It should also be tough and not 
easily torn. A thick, smooth note-paper is best 
for small, fine work. For general purposes, 
strong cartridge (such as is used for drawing) or 
“Whatmans” paper, either “hot pressed" or 
"not," is suitable. Smooth brown paper or 
thin card can be used for rougher purposes. 


Waterproofing the Plate 


One method of waterproofing the plate is to 
coat it thinly on both sides with boiled linseed oil 
to which a little turpentine has been added. 

The oil in penetrating the paper makes it 
durable, and to some extent transparent. It 
takes a few days to dry, but its semi-transpar- 
ency enables the plate to be placed over a design 
and a tracing made ready for cutting. A satur- 
ated solution of shellac in methylated spirit 
dries very quickly, and isin common use. White 
or brown shellac may be used. Gold-size to 
which turpentine has been added also dries 
quickly. The waterproof coating can be applied 
with a soft hog-hair brush, before or after the 
design has been drawn upon the paper. Care 
must be taken to cover the paper all over, 
otherwise it will have a tendency to curl. The 
details are liable to curl if the waterproofing 
is applied after the stencil has been cut. 


Cutting Slab 


A hard polished surface, such as a piece of 
thick glass, is best for cutting on. The knife 
point suffers very little on glass, as the pressure 
required is not very great if the knife is sharp. 
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Cutting slabs of cardboard or zinc are soon 
destroyed, and the grain of wood is liable to 
lead the knife astray. f 


Cutting the Stencil 


It is essential that the cutting shall be clean 
and sharp. In making long cuts always use as 
much of the cutting edge as possible (Fig. 7), only 
raising the blade to use the point when approach- 
ing the end of the cut. The blade should be kept 
vertical, otherwise the edge of the cut will be 
bevelled. In fine work this has a tendency to 
distort the proportion and drawing of the pat- 
tern, as the bevel is rarely equal in all parts. 
The knife should always be used as a drawing 
instrument so that as much life as possible can 
be given to the cut. Corners should be clean and 
well defined, and great care should be taken when 
cutting along the “ties.” Do not weaken these by 
cutting into them (Fig. 10). It is always best to 
work from the centre of the design outward, as 
this method. involves less strain upon the per- 
forated portion. Small circles and dots should 
always be cut with а punch. They are rarely 
successful when cut with a knife. Steel punches 
can be obtained at little cost or substitutes can 
be made by filing the ends of thin brass tubes. 
When cutting is being done with a punch, the 
stencil plate should be placed upon à piece of 
smooth cardboard and the tool must be given 
a sharp blow so that a clean perforation is 
produced. The finished stencil plate must never 
be folded or rolled or it will not lie flat when 

‘required for use. It is a good plan to place the 
plates between sheets of stiff paper and keep 
them in a cardboard folder. 


Brushes 


Stencil brushes are made in sizes varying 
from } in. to 1} in. in diameter. They are com- 
posed of short ho -hair bristles and are flat- 
ended (Fig. 5). А brush { in. in diameter will 
be found all that is necessary for general use. 
The brushes can be obtained from any dealer 
in craft materials. It is essential that great 
care be taken of the brush if clean work is to be 
the result. The colours used in stencilling must 
never be mixed with the stencil brush, otherwise 
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it becomes clogged and unfit for use; an ordinary 
paint brush is best for mixing. 

Тһе stencil brush should be used with a light 
vertical “‘dabbing” motion (Figs. 8, 9), and on 
no account should a “brushing” or "rotating" 
movement be employed. In the latter cases 
the colour is liable to creep under the plate and 
so spoil the effect of the impression. Тоо much 
pressure applied to the vertical dabbing will 
result in the bristles spreading, with the same 
result as above. It will also spoil the brush for 
good work. 

The brush should always be thoroughly 
cleaned after use, preferably in tepid soapy 
water, and wiped dry before it is put away. This 
method of cleansing also applies when oil paints 
have been used in stencilling. The use of tur- 
pentine to cleanse the brushes has a tendency to 
make the brushes brittle and hard in use. 

Good stencil brushes can be made from other 
hog-hair brushes (such as house painters use) by 
singeing the hair on a hot iron plate to produce 
the flattened end. A piece of fine sponge secured 
in a split cane is useful in obtaining coarse 
stippled effects on large surfaces (Fig. 11). Care 
must be taken, however, to see that the sponge 
is not overloaded, otherwise the effect will be 
lost and flooding may result. In using either the 
brush or the sponge care must be taken when 
working over fine ties, as rough usage is liable 
to break these. 


Colours 


WATER-COLOURS 


Student’s water-colours can be obtained at 
small cost, in tubes (moist) or in pans (dry). 
When used for stencilling purposes the moist 
colours should have a little thin paste added to 
them, otherwise they are used straight from the 
tube. The dry colours will need working up 
with a little water before the paste is added. 
Any of the proprietary pastes may be used, or 
one can be made by mixing a small quantity of 
flour in cold water to form a dough, to which 
boiling water is added until the mixture 
becomes a starchy paste. The addition of the 
paste gives more “Бойу” to the colour, and also 
an adhesive quality. The occasional addition 
of a little water will keep the colours moist when 
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in use. The paint brush only should be used 
when mixing the colours. 


OrL-COLOURS 


It will be necessary to use oil-colours if the 
work is to be waterproof. Student's oil-colours 
can be obtained in tubes at a small cost. They 
are naturally slow in drying, but the addition of 
a little gold size and turpentine will hasten this. 
The use of turpentine alone is not advocated, 
as it impairs the waterproof qualities of the 
colour. A little terebine added to the colour is 
useful when stencilling on absorbent textures 
such as paper, linen, or canvas, as the liquid does 
not spread at the edges of the colour. It should 
be noted that oil-colours slightly change their 
hue in time owing to atmospheric action. 
Stencilled patterns in oil colours will stand 
considerable laundrying. 


POSTER AND TEMPERA COLOURS 


Poster colours can be obtained in tubes or 
glass containers at a very reasonable rate. The 
addition of a little water only is needed to render 
them fit foruse. They rarely change colour, and 
are more luminous than either oils or water- 
colours. Tempera powder colours can be ob- 
tained at any drysalter's stores, and are cheap. 
The powder is mixed with gum and ground very 
fine upon a glass slab with the aid of a glass 
stopper. The mixture should be kept in wide- 
mouthed jars, and if covered will remain moist 
for some considerable time. It can easily be 
worked up again when dry by the addition of a 
little water. The tempera will become hard and 
insoluble in time if the white of an egg with a 
little vinegar and an equal amount of water 
be added to the dry powder colour before 
grinding. 

The better class proprietary distempers sold 
for house decoration are excellent for stencilling 
purposes, as they are waterproof and will stand 
laundrying. Although the initial expense is 
somewhat greater than for other mediums, they 
probably constitute the cheapest form in the 
long run. 


METALLIC BRONZES 


Metallic bronzes, such as gold and silver, can 
also be used for stencilling purposes, and are 
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very effective in heraldic design or historical 
costume. They can be obtained ready mixed 
for use, or they can be purchased in powder 
form at any drysalter’s store. The liquid 
necessary for mixing the powders can be ob- 
tained from the same source. Only a small 
quantity of the powder should be mixed at one 
time, as the liquid dries very rapidly. 


The Choice of Colours 


Much good work can be done with the colours 
of the ordinary school paint box. There is an 
advantage to be gained, however, in selecting 
sets of colours for special work where clean 
colouring is essential. The following list of 
colours is given as an example—- 


Crimson lake (contains a. percentage of bluc). 
Scarlet lake (contains a percentage of yellow). 
Cobalt blue (contains a percentage of red). 
Prussian blue (containsa percentage of yellow). 
Chrome yellow (contains a percentage of blue). 
Cadmium yellow (contains a percentage of 
red). 


The principle of mixing pure colour consists 
in using only those colours which contain per- 
centages of each other. For example: should 
violet be required, cobalt blue is used in con- 
junction with crimson lake. The blue contains 
a little red, and the red contains a little blue. A 
third colour is introduced into the mixture if 
Prussian blue is used instead of cobalt, as this 
colour contains yellow. The addition of the 
third colour destroys the purity of the mixture. 
A large range of delicate tints and rich shades 
can be obtained if black and white are added to 
the above list. 


Positive and Negative Plates 


When the stencil plate prints the pattern only 
it is called a positive stencil (Fig. 13). When it 
prints the background only and leaves the pat- 
tern to be formed by the colour of the ground 
upon which it is worked, it is known as a negative 
stencil. In negative stencils the pattern is 
usually supported by contact with the edges 
of the background, so that there is no need for - 
the use of ties (Fig. 14). 
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Two-plate Impressions 


Very decorative effects can be obtained Ьу 
the use of the positive and negative plates in 
conjunction, but so arranged that a voiding 
line is left between the pattern and the back- 
ground. The positive plate is first cut and an 
impression taken upon a second sheet of pre- 
pared paper. In cutting the background out on 
this a narrow margin is left round all the forms 
of the pattern. The result of two such plates 
is illustrated in Fig. 15. 


Keys for Repeating Patterns 


When the pattern is a repeating one, “keys” 
are cut in the plate so that the correct position 
can be registered when stencilling the repeat. 
The “keys” are formed by repeating a small 
portion of the pattern. Keys are also necessary 
where more than one plate is in use. In the two 
plate impressions aforementioned, three small 
portions of the pattern on the negative plate 
should be cut out so that it may register truly 
over the positive plate impression. An example 
of the “key” is shown in Fig. 12. 


Pattern Obtained by Wiping Out 


Good effects can be produced by first coating 
a non-absorbent paper with water-colour. When 
it is dry the stencil plate is laid upon it, and the 
colour visible through the perforations is wiped 
away with a moistened sponge. Light tints of 
colour can then be carefully washed over the 
pattern. This is an excellent method of obtain- 
ing end-papers for bookbinding purposes. 


Guards 


The single plate need not be confined to one 
colour only. Where the work to be done can be 
placed in a horizontal position, guards can be 
used to cover that portion of the design not 
intended for the particular colour in use. The 
guards can be made from the cut-away portions 
of the plate, and the name of the colour to be 
used should be written upon them. They should 
fit correctly over the space to be covered, and 
when the plate is to be used a number of times, 
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or in a vertical position, they can be attached 
by hinges made of stamp edging (Fig. 20). 


Stencilling on Glass 


Patterns can be stencilled on glass in the 
following manner. The stencil plate, which 
should be of thin, stout paper, is coated on the 
underside with thick starch. It is then placed 
on the glass, well rubbed down, and allowed to 
dry. The glass éxposed is then painted evenly 
with oil-colour which is afterwards pounced with 
a fine linen rag wrapped round a wad of cotton- 
wool (Fig. 17), until an even thickness of colour 
and texture is obtained, and a “frosted ” appear- 
ance results. 

Later, when the paint is thoroughly dry the 
stencil plate can be removed by damping it 
with a sponge and water until it peels away. 
Only a small quantity of paint should be used 
or the effect will be dull and heavy. 


Stencilling on Fabric 


Should the article for decoration be fabric, 
the material must be strained tightly over a 
flat surface to efface all creases and folds. One 
end of the fabric is fastened to one edge of a 
drawing board or table by means of drawing 
pins, and the material is strained carefully over 
the board until it lies flat on the surface (Fig. 16). 
The other end is then secured. It may be found 
advisable to fix all edges of the work. Should 
the fabric be light or thin it is advisable to cover 
the board with tightly strained cotton sheeting 
or thick blotting paper to absorb superfluous ` 
colour on the under side. The texture should 
always be preserved when working on fabric. 
When the substance has been strained, lengths 
of black or white thread are stretched tightly 
over it to indicate the position the pattern is to 
occupy. Lines or marks made on the stencil 
plate at various points will, in conjunction with 
the threads, help to keep the pattern їп register 
(Fig. 18). 


Preparation of Wood for Stencilling 


In the decoration of white wood articles 
where water-colours or stains are to be employed, 
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the surface of the wood must first be prepared 
with size. This will prevent the colour from 
spreading. The size, which can be obtained in 
small quantities from most ironmongers, is first 
diluted in warm water and then applied thinly 
to the surface of the article by means of a paint 
brush. Gold size is used where oil-colours are in 
use. 


Stencilling Leather 


Poster or tempera colours can be used upon 
leather with good effect. Soft or fancy leathers 
are used, and the pattern can be impressed upon 
either the “grain” or the “pile” side. The 
colour may be applied as а flat tint, or colours 
may be blended one into another while the work 
is still wet by varying the pressure of the brush. 
Sufficient colour should always be mixed to 
finish the work in hand, for while the fresh 
mixture is being made an unfinished detail may 
dry, and result in an ugly patch or line where the 
fresh colour is applied. 


Mending Damaged Plates 


If the ties or other parts of the stencil plate 
are accidentally cut, or damaged during use, 
they can be repaired by placing a piece of pre- 
pared paper over them. This paper should be 
given a second coat of waterproofing on the 
under side to form an adhesive. When the latter 
is nearly dry or “tacky” the paper should be 
placed over the damaged part, pressed firmly 
down, and left to dry. The repaired portions 
can then be re-cut. Should the stencil plate 
become brittle during use, it should be laid upon 
a flat surface, cleaned with warm water (tur- 
pentine in the case of oils) on both sides, allowed 
to dry, and a fresh coat of waterproofing given 
to the weak parts. After a stencil plate has 
been cut it is a good plan to take an impression of 
it on a sheet of prepared paper. Should the 
original plate completely break down during 
usage, this impression will be most useful for re- 
cutting purposes, and will save much time and 
trouble. Repairs made with seccotine or gum 
will soften and come away when stencilling in 
water-colour, unless they are given a coat of 
waterproofing. ; 
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Methods of Working 


It is a good plan to fill in the outlined forms 
of the design with colour after they have been 
drawn or traced upon the stencil. This not only 
emphasizes the form for cutting but also forms 
a key when a number of colours are being used 
on the plate. When a sufficient quantity 
of colour has been collected on the brush, 
it is rubbed on a clean portion of the slab 
or palette to work the colour evenly into the 
bristles. Every care must be taken to keep it as 
clean as possible, as small particles of dry colour, 
etc., prove detrimental to a clean impression. 
The colour, whether water-colour, tempera, or 
oil, should be mixed to the consistency of thick 
cream. The edges become clogged and the cor- 
ners fill in if the colour is too thick, while if too 
liquid it will run under the plate and spoil the 
impression. The plate should be cleaned occa- 
sionally when working. This is done by laying 
it on a flat surface and sponging it carefully on 
both sides with warm water in the case of water- 
colours and tempera, and with a soft rag and 
turpentine when oils have been used. After 
being washed with water the plate should be 
dried and allowed to harden before it is used 
again. It is advantageous, where much work is 
being done, to have two plates in commission 
so that the second can be used while the first 
is drying. The plates should always be cleaned 
thoroughly after use, and either be placed 
between sheets of card upon which a small 
weight is placed, or in a folio where they are 
separated by sheets of thick paper. All tears 
and cracks should be mended before storing. 

During use the brushes often become clogged 
with paint. This is detrimental to good work, 
and the brushes should be thoroughly cleaned 
and dried with a clean rag. Plenty of clean 
white rag should be kept handy for this purpose 
and for wiping the plates. 

The stencil plate, if small, can be held firmly 
in position and in close contact with the surface 
to be decorated, by means of the fingers of the 
left hand. It must be remembered that the 
least movement in the plate is sufficient to 
throw the whole design out of alignment: so, 
in the case of a large design, use drawing pins 
or needle points to hold the plate in position. 
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selves as one of the main sections of craft 

work in schools—and rightly so, for the 
variety of materials used, the wide range of 
operations, the simplicity of the gradation in a 
scheme, and the close connection with other 
school activities make a very wide basis of appeal 
to the child's interests. 

The connection with the teaching of Art is 
very strong, and much effective practical work 
can be done in developing a sense of design and 
an appreciation of good colour. As the construc- 
tive work in book crafts generally, and in book- 
binding in particular, is graded, so the work in 
book decoration should be graded from easy to 
the more difficult both in design and in the per- 
ception of colour relationships. 

In the covering of books we must use such 
papers and cloths as we have supplied to us, 
can ourselves make, or obtain in any way. It 
is, therefore, proposed in this section to use only 
such materials as are easily and generally obtain- 
able. For decoration the same papers, etc., will 
be used as far as possible, together with the 
designs which are to be obtained as а. result of 
definite tool work in some section of craft work. 


В: crafts are rapidly establishing them- 


“Original” Work and Copying 


А good deal of discussion revolves round the 
question as to how far children should be allowed 
or expected to do so-called “original” designs. 
It is a vexed question and there is a great diver- 
gence of opinion upon it. The writer's view is 
that it is just as necessary to teach design and 
an appreciation of colour as it is to teach any 
other subject which it is thought Mecessary for 
children to learn. It should be kept in mind that 
the ordinary principles of teaching which are 
applied to the teaching of Arithmetic, English, 
etc., are also of necessity applicable to crafts. 
These principles are based on the requirements 
in the teaching of the child, and the general 
method of attack should be the same in all 
subjects, varying only in detail according to 
the particular subject. 
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It is not good policy to expect a child to be 
naturally endowed with sufficient experience 
and knowledge of Arithmetic to be in no need of 
instruction; and only in very rare circumstances 
will it follow that the child can do without 
instruction in the craft lessons. 

Good results in craft work are usually obtained 
by good and definite teaching. It has been said 
that "Tradition is the best substitute for tal- 
ent." This may be interpreted, “Tt is better to 
copy a good thing than to originate а bad one." 
We have therefore no hesitation in suggesting 
that the examples we offer might, in the absence 
of better ones, be copied, first by the teacher, 
and later by the children. It will doubtless be 
found that, when the teacher begins to copy, 
suggestions for the improvement of a design will 
immediately present themselves. These should 
be considered, and experiments made to test the 
value of any idea which is put forward. In this 
way the first simple attempts at originality are 
made. Experiments of this kind, moving a 
line here, thickening a line there, moving a unit 
a little to one side or another, up or down, and 
testing the effect, will develop more confidence 
in half an hour than will days of theorizing about 
whether this sort of thing should be done, and 
how, or why. 


Teaching Method 


Moreover, it will be found that in teaching 
how to decorate a book cover it is good practice 
to divide the class into three or four sections. 
‘Then exhibit three or four specimens which are 
to be copied, one by each section, and, after 
discussion of the points of the designs, set the 
class to work. It will be necessary to exercise 
the strictest control, especially in details such as 
the straightness of a cut line, the parallelism of 
cut strips of paper, the care necessary in cutting 
to the line of a curve, the use of as little paste as 
possible, the right placing of a unit, the juxta- 
position of the right colours, the angular truth 
of the lay-out on the cover, and all those little 
things which mean work for the teacher, but 
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which at the same time go to make up a satis- 
factory result. 

It is almost certain that the teacher will, even 
in this first attempt on the part of the children, 
receive requests such as, “Мау I put another 
line here?" “May I make this square into a 
circle?" “Don’t you think it would be nicer 
if I put this bit in here?’’—and so on. This is 
all to the good, it shows that some of the children 
are thinking about what they would like to do 
with the units in the design. Further, this is 
really the beginning of the work in "original" 
design; the efforts produce results which are 
just as original to the child as any design ever 
made, But note that it all begins with copying. 
These first attempts at decoration from the 
example to be copied must be controlled, that 
good results, with all the encouragement they 
bring, may as far as possible be ensured and 
disappointment avoided. 


The Materials 


The papers used in the coverings illustrated 
are all such as can be found in the catalogues of 
almost any contractor for school supplies. 
Messrs. Arnolds, Leeds; Dryad Handicrafts, 
Leicester; E.S.A.; Messrs. Reeves; Kettle & 
Co. ; Winsor & Newton, and Jones & Co., London 
—all stock useful ranges of good papers which 
have been drawn upon for the results shown in 
the illustrations. Some of the above-mentioned 
firms also stock most of the other materials 
which have been used, e.g. oil and water colours, 
lino, printing equipment, script pens, stencil 
brushes and colours, tools for leather work, and 
sticks for stick printing. Many of the tools can 
be made in the handwork lessons and this should 
be encouraged wherever the facilities exist. 


The Making of a Colour Circle 


A colour circle will be found of very great 
assistance in teaching and controlling the use 
of harmonious, contrasting, and discordant 
colours in the various schemes which are sug- 
gested. The use of the circle should be per- 
sisted in until each child is firmly grounded in a 
knowledge of simple colour relationships. 

A very useful circle can be made from a set of 
“spectrum colour" papers sold by Dryad 
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Handicrafts. There are eighteen sheets in the 
range of reds, purples, blues, greens, yellows, 
and orange. 

: It is a good plan to allow each child to make a 
circle of about 6 in. diameter and insert it in а 
drawing book for reference. This should be 
supplemented by a larger one of about 16 in. 
or 18 in. diameter, to be mounted and hung on 
the wall of the classroom for class use. 

To make the latter, draw a circle of about 
8 in. or 9 in. radius on a large sheet of light grey 
paper. With this radius still in the compasses, 
divide the circle into six equal parts. Then 
divide each of these parts into three. Draw 
radials and allow them to extend a little as shown 
іп Fig. та; these ends will be useful as guides 
when laying on the sections of paper. 

Make a pattern of one of the sections out of 
manilla paper or thin cardboard. Arrange the 
sheets of coloured paper as a pad in their right 
order, beginning with yellow on top, through the 
green-yellows to green, then the green-blues to 
blue, from blue through purples to red, and from 
the latter through orange and the remaining 
yellows which will be at the bottom of the pad. 
Clip the pad together with paper fasteners and 
place the pattern in position as shown in Fig. тв; 
mark round it with a pencil. Use а knife with a 
very sharp point and a non-slip ruler and cut the 
straight side clean through the pad, then cut 
through the curved line, freehand, very carefully. 

Keep the pieces thus cut out in correct order 
and paste them down on the circle (Fig. IA), 
beginning with yellow at No. т and working 
round to the right in the sequence given. Care 
Should be taken to set one side of each piece to 
the extended line and the centre point. Grey 
paper should not be visible between the sectors 
and every radial line should radiate accurately 
from the centre, so that a good finish may be 
obtained. It will be found easier and cleaner to 
apply the paste to the sections pencilled on the: 
background, rather than to paste each small 
piece of applied paper. The small circle is made 
in exactly the same way. 


Using the Colour Circle 


As a simple straightforward basis for a com- 
mencement it may be said that colours which 
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Colour Circle and Mask 
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lie inside a right-angle anywhere on the circle 
are in harmony and can be used together quite 
safely. The section immediately opposite the 
centre of the right-angle is the contrasting colour 
and may be used in small quantity with the 
colours taken from the right-angle. To help the 
child to select any particular group of colours 
a mask can be made from manilla paper or 


Fic. 2 
Limp Paper Cover: Cut-paper Design 


other strong paper equal in size to the circle 
as in Fig. rc. This mask is applied as in 
Fig. тр. 

When a dark colour scheme is required the 
mask will be placed so as to expose the purple 
group of sectors. If a bright scheme is decided 
upon, expose the sectors containing yellow; if 
a warm scheme—those containing red to orange; 
for a cold scheme cover all but the green—blue 
section. For the present the using together of 
colours outside and inside the right-angle of 
the mask should be avoided. 
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The Examples 


The first examples for decoration, Figs. 2 and 
3, provide easy but valuable practice. 
Fig. 2 is made from natural-coloured manilla 
paper. The background colour, a broken cream, 
therefore controls the colour of the decoration. 
А warm and simple scheme can be carried out 


brown 
cloth 
Fic. 3 


Cloth and Paper Album Cover: Cloth or 
Paper Design 


in two shades of brown, light and dark, and one 
of orange as indicated. Note the difierence in 
widths of the strips of various colours. This adds 
a space interest to that of colour. Also observe 
the difference in the spacing of the whole sur- 
face. Instead of the strips of orange colour, 
light or dark blue can be used, the former to 
give a daintier, the latter a richer contrasting 
effect. When cutting the strips use a sharp- 
pointed knife and ruler; a straight line is more 
easily cut with these tools than with the scissors. 

Fig. 3 shows a simple album cover of cloth and 
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paper. The cloth is a warm-brown coloured 
book cloth, or it may bé a similar-coloured crash 
or casement cloth, and the paper is stone colour. 

Begin by laying a 4 in. strip of stone-coloured 
paper оп the cloth 2; in. from the edge. Repeat 
the brown of the cloth either in cloth or paper 
as a wide band at a, then add strips of orange 
or lighter warm brown paper at b, b, with a strip 


егей іп dark blue paper. Beginning at the top 
of the upper band of decoration, a is a line of 
black paper 4k in. wide, b = } in. brown (grey- 
ish) c= jy in. red purple, 4 = stone colour 
2 in. wide, е = red purple, f = red purple pin. 
g = greyish brown jin. 5 = black Үріп. The 
bottom band is made as 7 = ў in. black, k = 
js in. red purple, / = 4 in. greyish brown. The 


Fic, 4 
Design with Alternative Colour Schemes 


of light or dark blue at c. The title can be 
printed in brown: water or poster colour or put 
on in small cut-paper letters. 

Another scheme, warm and equally attractive, 
could be worked out in light-fawn coloured 
cloth, a light but warm brown paper, with strips 
of orange, light or dark blue, and dark brown. 


Book Covers 


A good deal of preliminary work in book- 
binding is done on single-section books, about 
тіп, x5] in., with limp covers of whole paper, 
cloth back and paper, and whole cloth. The fol- 
lowing examples show how these can be treated. 

Fig. 4 shows the lay-out of a cold scheme, 
sombre but rather attractive. The book is cov- 


Fic. 5 
Design for Various Colour Schemes 


pointed strip 4 is made by folding a іп. strip 
and cutting it to the unit shape. The band e 
is made one section longer than d. One-half a 
section is cut off at each end so that when this 
strip is fixed and d stuck down on top the points 
alternate as shown. There is no need to put 
these bands on in separate pieces; to do so takes 
more time, is much more difficult, and generally 
gives a result which is not so good. 

Another colour scheme which would give much 
warmer and more cheerful results could be 
worked out as a = bright red, b = dark orange, 
c = black, d = red orange, e = pale orange, 
f= black, g = dark orange, Л = bright red, 
j = bright red, k = black, / = red orange. 

A design is shown in Fig. 5 which may be 
carried out in a purple background with its 
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shared contrast of yellow and orange; or cover 
the book in dark blue paper and use green and 
orange strips in decoration. Again, refer to the 
colour circle and work out an analogous scheme 
of green and blue. Still another plan would be 
to obtain a mono-chromatic range of three or 
four shades of one colour, brown or grey or green 
or blue from dark to light, and use them so as 
to obtain sharp contrasts. 


Stick-printed Designs 


Stick printing should not be considered too 
simple for Senior pupils. The actual operations 
are easy, but the making of designs and the 
colour schemes in which they are to be carried 
out is by far the most important part of this 
method of decorating. A good deal of work, 
simple in character, but nevertheless applicable 
to the finest examples of bookbinding, can be 
done in this medium, as many a Training College 
Exhibition of work can show. 

The designs should always be carried out in as 
few units as possible. This not only makes it 
easier to teach and learn the planning of a design, 
it also makes for simplicity and restraint, two 
of the most important factors in good design. 
Many designs can be carried out іп one unit, 
e.g. a match-stick with a square end as in Fig. 6. 

The main interest is obtained by a properly 
related colour scheme in the background and the 
spots of decoration. In Fig. 6 the cloth is dark 
brown, the paper light brown, and the spots 
dark brown and dark blue. Fig. 7 is worked out 
in two squares, one a match-stick end and the 
other the end of a kindergarten stick used in 
stick-laying. This cover was a warm-stone 
coloured paper, with dark brown and orange 
spots. Fig. 8 was worked out in green cloth 
with blue paper, orange and green spots all in 
the same tone. The lines should be drawn 
thinly and may be in colour or black. 

Fig. 9 looks well in blue cloth, light grey 
paper, blue and orange spots. The title may be 
printed in spots made with the end of a match- 
Stick cut to a circle. 


Planning the Title Label 


A good deal of training in judgment in placing 
а panel of decoration can be given through the 
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practice involved in planning the title labels 
on these book covers. The examples given afford 
easy problems with a movable unit on a small 
surface, no less interesting to the child and the 
teacher than the planning of the shapes to be 
seen in a well designed dress, a shop window, 
or the facade of a modern building. Having 
finished the book cover to the stage where it is 
ready for the label, cut a piece of blank paper, 
rectangular in shape, and reduce it to a size 
which it is judged fits that of the cover, neither 
overpowering in effect nor tóo small to take a 
sufficiently important part in the whole design. 
The label must, of course, be large enough to 
contain the title. Note the comparisons made 
in Fig. то (т, 2, and 3), in which the first is much 
too obvious, the second too insignificant, and 
the third takes a reasonable share in the genera! 
lay-out. 

The next operation is to place the rectangle 
in a pleasing position. Move the rectangle up 
and down, to right or left, longways and cross- 
ways on the cover until the eye is satisfied. The 
work cannot be reduced to mathematics. It isa 
problem which must be solved by feeling for the 
right position. It is safe and most desirable to 
avoid the horizontal, geometric centre of the 
cover and to try to obtain top and side margins 
of approximately equal width, though this is 
not always possible with small books. Push 
the piece of paper about the cover and, when the 
right position on the cover is obtained, mark 
the corners with a fine pencil point; these will 
serve as a guide for placing the finished label. 
Fig. ті (1-3) and Fig. 12 (1-3) show some pos- 
sible arrangements. In applying titles it is well 
at the beginning to do all writing on a separate 
label and stick it on when a good and satisfactory 
one has been produced. Tt is rather risky to print 
direct on to a finished book cover. Accidents will 
happen, and much good work may be spoiled. 


Printed Book Cloths 


There are a few book cloths now obtainable, 
the surface and colour of which make them very 
suitable for decoration which will give distinctive 
results in colour and design. Some of these 
cloths are of coarse texture, unglazed and in 
natural and other plain colours: others are 
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Fic. 6 Fic. 7 


Quarter-bound Book: Match-stick Design Quarter-bound Book: Design carried out with 
Match-stick and Kindergarten Stick 


CLOTH 
grum 
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Fic. 9 


Quarter-bound Book: Spot Design and 
Printing 


Fic. 8 
Quarter-bound Book: Spot and Line Design 
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MORE 
INTERESTING) 


(3) 


Fic. 11 
Planning the Position of Label 


(1) s (2) (3) 
Fic. 12 | 
Planning Label and Decoration 
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(1) (2) 
Light-fawn Cloth, Green Inh. Light-fawn Cloth, Large Brown. Spots, Small Spots 
Blue and Red. 


OPE 
6-54 
(3) 
Halj-cloth 
Bound 
Books : 
Fore-edge 
Strengthened 
” with Book 
Cloth. 


Fic. 13 
Hand-printed Book Cloths 
are whole-bound in cloth. Half-bound books 
may be treated in a similar manner as shown in 
Fig. 13 (3), where the fore-edge of each book 
is strengthened by the use of a strip of cloth. 


slightly glazed, linen texture and not quite so 
thick as the former. Both of these cloths will 
take pen and brush work in coloured inks or 
dyes as shown in Fig. 13 (1-3). Fig. 13 (1) and (2) 
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Square Corners such experimenting. Quite often they seem to 
T break away from traditional practice. That is 
The use of square corners on book covers is often all to the good; and further investigation 

an interesting departure from traditional prac- оѓ any idea which evolves should be encouraged. 


cloth cloth ` 


ЗИ 
cloth - 
[кесеге] "| 


cloth 


tice which is worth considering. One of the aims ` In order that the teacher may advance more 
of this chapter of this volume is to help the certainly along a newly opened path it is often 
teacher to see that — of this kind is а advisable to try out the idea on a candid but 


Fic. 14 
Square Corners 


Fic. 15 
The Planning of 
Rectangular Space 


m xps ЇШШ| } 


ioc game which can be ста mainly Dh C ETT friend, It is T а useful 
by experiment and the guidance of a few general policy to try the effect of a new idea on some 
principles. Many unforeseen results often follow опе with taste but no technical knowledge. 
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Technical skill in a craft may sometimes stand 
in the way of an unbiased opinion. The designs 
in Fig. 14 show square corners as a controlling 
feature in the lay-out of the covers. 


The Planning of Rectangular Space 


In planning the decoration of this style of 
cover it should be realized that, in moving the 
panel or panels of decoration about the cover 
in order to find the most suitable place for them, 
we are testing the effect on our judgment con- 
cerning what is good and satisfactory spacing. 
We are setting up new shapes every time each 


Fic. 17 
More Interesting 


Fic. 16 
Severe Design 


panel is moved and the shapes outside the mov- 
able units are just as important as the latter in 
the design. The mental effect of this is shown by 
the lines surrounding the shaded panels in Fig. 
1s. The lines in each design represent the num- 
ber of rectangles which are made when the panels 
are placed as shown. These lines can be used in 
any further development of the design. It is, 
however, very easy to be tempted to develop a 
design to unnecessary complexity and over- 
elaboration, and this should be carefully avoided. 


Restraint in Design 


When considering the quantity of detail which 
it is proposed to put into a design it is best 
always to err on the side of simplicity. The units 
should be few, they should not hit the eye be- 
fore the general design is seen, nor should it be 
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necessary to have to search for their place in the 
scheme. If a design does not satisfy the eye, 
if it is felt that there is something wrong with it, 


Fic. 18 
Still Better Design 


Fic. 19 
More Alive 


try the effect of taking something out of it before 
putting in more detail. 

Decoration should generally follow and em- 
phasize the general outline of the cover, it should 
not compete with it for attention. 

Figs. 16-21 show the development of a design 
for application to a book cover. Fig. 16 shows 


Fic. 21 
Too Much ? 


Fic. 20 
Complete ? 


the title loosely placed on the cover, satisfactory 
to some extent, but severe and, as it were, alone 
and not very interesting. In Fig. 17 a margin 
line has been added; this binds the title a little 
better into position and adds more interest. 
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Q0 0-9 


FiG. 22 
The Use of the Script Pen 


The small rectangle round the title in Fig. 186 to the design. Fig. 20 shows another rectangle 
brings the title into closer harmony with the which spreads the interest still more. Тһе addi- 
larger rectangle. The addition of the small tion of the triangle in Fig. 21 brings the design 
spots in Fig. 19 add a little more sparkle and life up to, if not beyond, the “saturation point," 
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and the reader should think carefully before 
allowing such a unit to remain. It may be possi- 
ble to put it in when using a very quiet colour 
scheme, but quite impossible to leave it in where 
the colour scheme is of greater strength. 


| BIRDS 


Script Pen Designs 


A good deal of the practice work with script 
pens can usefully be applied to the designing 
of patterns as shown in Fig. 22 (1-4). Where 


Design on 
Cover 


Fic. 25 
Lino-cut 
Pictorial 
Design 


QOUR-CHLIRCH 


coloured paper and cloth are used in the binding 
the pen work should be catried out in coloured 
ink to harmonize or contrast with both. Poster 
colour can be used with good effect for this work. 
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It should be fed into the pen with a brush. The 
pen nib should be kept clean and free from 
deposit. If the pen must be dipped into the 
ink the back of the nib should be wiped to ensure 
a clean start to a spot or a line. 


Fic, 24 
Stencil 
Design on 
Label 


Stencil and Lino-cut Designs 

The usefulness of much of the work done in 
stencilling and lino-cutting is very much greater 
when there is a scheme of work in the book | 


Fic. 26 

Lino-cut 

Repeated 
Unit Design 


crafts running at the same time. Indeed, where 
there is no such scheme it is not easy to carry on 
very long with the making of stencils and lino 
blocks before finding it a little difficult to answer 
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Fic. 27 


Designs for Half-bound Books in Leather, Using Tracer and Spot Tool 


the question, “What do you do with these 
plates?” 

Figs. 23 and 24 show the application of simple 
stencil plates to book covers. It is not necessary 
to use prepared stencil paper of any kind for 
this sort of work where at most only a few prints 
are likely to be required. Any stiff paper will 
serve for the plates. 


Fig. 25 is a block made from a sketch of the 
building. This kind of subject is well worth 
using in connection with surveys of local history. 
Fig. 26 shows a small unit-which is printed, опе 
at a time, on a carefully set out background of 
triangles. The small triangle is added for slight 
contrast. Much of this work is, of course, far 
more interesting and effective in colour than in 
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black and white. A good deal of experimental 
work should be carried on with the paint box, 
using the colour circle as a guide. Coloured 


Fic. 28 
Leather 
Binding 
Design : 
Design Made 
with Three 
Tools 


backgrounds always add interest to the scheme, 
and as a rule give much better practical results 
for this work than a white background will yield. 


Fic. 30 
Leather 
Binding : 
Made with 
Spot and 
Line 


Leather Bindings 

4 The use of leather introduces the metal stamp- 
ing tools with all their possibilities for the mak- 

ing of original designs. The principle regarding 
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the simplicity of the designs and limiting the 
number of the tools applies with equal force in 
this section. The tools are not difficult to make 


Fic. 29 
Design for Whole-bound Book in Leather, 
Using only Two Tools 


5 


[Г] M ORY 


ee 


Fic. 31 
All-over Design Made with Spot and Line 


from either brass or iron, round or square bar, 
from 4 in. to fin. thick. Many tools can be made 
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from ordinary screws from rin. to 3 in. long 
and from No. 6 to No. 12. These are turned into 
a handle of wood about 4 in. long by 2 in. thick ; 
dowel rod is quite easily made into handles. 

Fig. 27 (1-4) shows simple designs carried out 
with one stamping tool and a tracer on the 
covers of half-bound books. In Fig. 27 (2 and 4) 
the backs of the books are shown to illustrate 
how the lines of the tapes used in the binding 
may be incorporated into the design. 

Fig. 29 shows a design for a tape-bound book 
wholly covered in leather, using а square spot 
tool and a tracer only. Figs. 28, 30, and 31 show 
books bound in cords. In Fig. 28 the cords are 
worked into the design on the front of the book, 
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where three tools, a small spot, a leaf shape, 
and the tracer have been used to produce the 
design. As will be seen in Figs. 30 and 31, only 
a small spot, of about yyin. diameter, and a 
tracer for ruling the lines are necessary. 

These designs should always be worked out 
first on paper, full size, the drawing placed on 
the cover, fixed, and the first tracing and stamp- 
ing done through the paper. It is possible to 
draw with the tracer the letters of a title when 
these can be at least $ in. high; but it is gener- 
ally necessary to acquire a set of handle letters 
for this kind of work. If these are to be purchased 
care should be taken to select an alphabet the 
style and size of which will be generally useful. 


TAMING 


OF A: SHREW 


Fic. 32 
Simple Design for Cover of Book 


This is full bound in red morocco. Lines and letters are 
blind tooled, spots ave in gold. 
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By making a thing well an artist means more than other people mean. He means making it 
good to look at, a good shape, and a good colour. The word he sometimes uses for shape is 


form... 


Senior Schools we need to reconsider the 

whole outlook on this subject, and to apply 
it more directly to “the supreme art of living 
together," than was desirable in Junior work. 

We must keep steadily in mind the whole life 
of the adolescent, psychological and socialogical. 
It seems at first sight that modelling can only 
help the Senior scholar on his individualistic side, 
and certainly lead to a life interest in the subject. 
How is it possible to help him through modelling 
to grow equally on his gregorious side? 

There are suggestions in the following pages, 
arranged under different headings, all taken 
very broadly and treated merely as guide posts 
to delightful country. Take firstly the school, 
and the opportunities it provides for the children 
to use their skill in modelling to furnish inter- 
esting decoration and trophies, teaching them 
to give of their best endeavour to the community 
life. 

With increased knowledge gained by experi- 
ence in school, buildings in the neighbourhood 
which have carved decoration will come into 
focus. Visits to other places and perhaps to 
other countries will in their turn enrich the 
minds which have been trained to appreciation. 
How this rather ambitious-sounding scheme can 
be easily made practicable will be explained quite 
simply. Trophies for the school honours are 
sometimes designed by the children, but are 
more often very third-rate trade-designed 
objects, presented by interested grown-ups. One 
feels that only the children’s pride in winning 
them can blind them to their ugliness, in fact 
more often than not the child takes the obvious 
ugliness as part of the honour. The designing 
of school trophies by the children can be one of 
the outlets for their skill in modelling. Going 
further afield, the children’s understanding of 
their own local history and the remaining 


IE dealing with the modelling course in 


Life seems to go into form better than into colour. 


—PnorxssoR R, Y. GLEADOWE. 


evidence of the same can be fostered by visits 
conducted by the modelling teacher. 

There are in every place some buildings worth 
seeing, churches, almshouses, town halls, old 
inns, or dwelling-houses. The details such as 
Gothic carving, Tudor brackets, and Renais- 
sance pilasters can be modelled from drawings ` 
made on the spot. 

Figure work should be taken from the life and 
action point of view in the lower standards, and 
later on as the children develop definite abilities 
their work can be more specialized. Some will 
prefer decoration and some figure work, some 
work from the model and some from imagina- 
tion. To sum up this introduction by quoting 
Doctor Jacks will be quite appropriate: 
“Healthy conditions," he says “for body and 
mind, hard work born of enthusiasm ; skill born 
of hard work: opportunity to create through 
skill." 


Standard of Attainmenz 


The modelling syllabus suggested in this 
chapter may seem too ambitious for children to 
attempt, but it must berealized that the standard 
of attainment is different from the subject- 
matter. Children's work is not to be compared 
with the work of adults. 

We do not expect them to compete in litera- 
ture, mathematics, or sport with their elders, and 
in their expression work they are just as com- 
plete but at a different stage of development. 


Hints for Beginners 

This scheme does not take into consideration 
the use of any plastic material other than 
modelling clay as supplied to schools of art. 
The clay can be obtained in dry powder form 
and mixed with warm or cold water to the right 
degree of plasticity. 
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A large shallow enamel bowl can be used, and 
the water stirred into the clay with an iron spoon, 
much as one stirs when making a cake. The wet 
clay should then be kneaded into rolls by hand, 
care being taken that the texture is even and 
the clay not too moist. Stack these rolls cross- 
wise in the bowl and cover them with a wet 
woollen cloth and over this a piece of mackintosh. 

The amount of clay to order will depend on the 


work to be undertaken: in the case of large . 


panels as much as 14 Ib. or 21 Ib. will be needed 
{ог each panel. For small models in a class of 
beginners the same amount would supply the 
whole class. 

. If the models are not to be kept damp for 
casting, they can be returned to the bowl, if 
they have become hard they can be broken up 
with a hammer into powder and used again as 
before. 

If, owing to inexperience in covering, the clay 
model has become too wet it can be dried a 
little in the open air; or, if it is too hard to work 
upon, a cloth rung out in boiling water сап be 
wrapped round it for a time. Proper care in 
damping the cloths which cover the model 
between classes will make these more drastic 
methods unnecessary. 

The equipment for modelling lessons should 
include two tools for each child, an overall, and 
a small sponge for damping the fingers. It is 
wise to have plenty of newspaper over tables and 
desks, and a brush and dust-pan ready in case 
of accidents. The tools mentioned should be of 
two kinds, one wooden and one wire, but the 
best tools are the children’s fingers, and they 
should be encouraged to use them as much as 
possible. 

If the children are making models without 
an armature, they should make a rectangular 
slab of clay on which to place the finished work. 
This slab can be marked with their initials, and 
is easier to handle when dry than the model 
itself. 

If the work is to be cast into plaster, the 
teacher should have had lessons in casting from 
a professional caster, and the children should 
be allowed to help, as casting is à process 
which can only be “Театпі by doing,” and is not 
difficult when one has had some practical 
experience. 
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Modelling for the School 


To THE TEACHER— 


The critic whose method consists in describing the 
character of his own pleasure or displeasure when con- 
fronted with particular works of art is describing not 
those works but certain aspects of his own psychological 
constitution. The only critic who can tell us anything 
about a work of art is the man who has discovered the 
attitude, motives, and procedure oftheartist; and that 
discovery I hold to be the function of artistic criticism. 

—R. H. WILENSKI. 


THE SCHOOL 


If the children we are dealing with in this 
chapter on modelling in the Senior School have 
been through the course suggested for the 
Junior School, they have skill in handling clay, 
a real knowledge of form, and a ready grasp of 
the essentials of construction in any object they 
undertake to express in clay, either from a model 
or from their imagination. 

When the children have arrived at this stage, 
we will use their skill in many ways which will 
have a more direct bearing on their lives and 
contacts with the everyday world around them. 
Many ways will be found to use their designs for 
the benefit of the school. School trophies for 
games and awards for progress in academic and 
practical studies can be modelled, cast, and 
mounted, and. used to decorate corridors, class- 
rooms, and hall. Panels in relief can be designed 
for use as over-mantles or wall decoration in 
classrooms, or to enrich entrance hall and 
library. The casting need not be made difficult, 
and framing or mounting can be done in the 
cárpentry class at a very small cost. 

Take first the games and work trophies; these 
can be designed in the round or in low relief. A 
figure or group of figures will be a pleasant 
change from the usual wall trophy, and a 
bracket or a pedestal can be made to hold it 
safely. The paragraph on figure work will deal 
with the technical difficulties of setting up this 
model. There are endless subjects suitable for 
these figures, from the simple statuette in 
costume, to a symbolic figure representing the 
special qualities needed Бу the winner of the 
prize. For example, а boy in football rig with а 
ball under his arm, or an ideal figure representing 
speed and strength, or an animal or bird we 
associate with these qualities. On some of;the 
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Fic. I 
Sports Trophy, Designed and Executed by N. M. Simmons, A. 
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old Foundation schools there are delightful 
figures in costume of boy and girl scholars; they 
are usually. placed in niches by the front door, 
and some are coloured. These figures can be 
used’ as illustrations to show how sculpture сап 


Fic. 2 


The Gymnast 


Figure showing treatment of modern dress. 


help the architecture and tell the history of the 
building as well. 

The second type of trophy can be a panel in 
relief, either of the same subjects suggested in 
the first type, or of a more symbolic nature, 
without figures. The suitable tools and objects 
associated with the award can be grouped 
together with lettering and floral design, making 
a symbolic or mnemonic group. 

In the case of thé wall panels to decorate the 
building, and to illustrate the school's life, the 
technique suggested and the methods of mount- 
ing will be dealt with in the paragraph on low 
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relief. The character of the subjects can be very 
varied and interesting. 

If the school has an historic background 
which can be made alive and real to the children, 
they could choose scenes from this history. The 


Fic. 3 
The Land Girl 


Figure showing treaiment of modern dress. 


red-letter days of their school which have made 
it different from other schools. If there are 
famous men or women who have been scholars, 
scenes from their life can be made into pictures. 
Тһе school, for example, which proudly claims 
Charlie Chaplin ав an “old boy” would be able 
to make some exciting pictures in relief for their 
hall. In like manner, and even more so, Amy 
Johnson's school would be well furnished with 
material for decoration. One can hardly picture 
any school over a few years old failing to find 
someone to be proud and glad about. The 
newest schools will find that in their neighbour- . 


камашы 


| 
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hood or even on the school site itself there is 
history worth recording, real history and not 
merely the “death of kings." If the school 
had been built on a farm or an allotment 
garden, there is material in plenty to hand in 
picturing the life which was lived on that plot 
of ground before the children knew it. A suit- 
able inscription would add much to the decora- 
tive value of the panel and describe the reason 
for its being made. There will be a guide to 
the lettering to use and how to make it later on 
in this chapter. 


Modelling for the Home 


All representational techniques (as opposed to the 
naturalistic trick) are deliberately symbolic in character. 
—R. H. WILENSKI. 


We are keeping in mind all the time that the 
children are living in their work, making it all 


Fic. 4 
The Baby 
Figure 73 in. high. 


into the interesting pattern of everyday, and 
that “home” is half of this pattern. To make 
things which can be used, or be of decorative 
value at home, will be part of the modelling 


syllabus. Of course casts are difficult to keep | 


clean and unbroken in a crowded living room, 
but placed on the mantlepiece, or on a shelf on 
the wall, or on a steady tall piece of furniture 
they have a fair chance of survival The cleaning 
and mounting will be dealt with in its turn. 


The children's modelling ability can be used 
in making portraits of their home people, in the 
round or in relief. A half-life-size portrait is a 
suitable size for the average room, and a small 
figure in the round can be modelled of the baby 
or smallest child which is not too reduced in 
scale to be valueless as modelling. A portrait 
of grandmother or grandfather will be easier 
to do than a younger person, though there is no 
need to discourage any child from attempting 
the more difficult task of seeing the forms in a 
young head. The work can be safely carried 
to and from school on its wooden stand, and the 
teacher can help during class hours to keep the 
symmetry and pose which often suffer when the 
modeller is engrossed with the characteristic 
details of the model. 

The figures in the round can be set up in class 


Fic. 5 
The Grandfather 


Panel 10 in. square. 


and the general proportions and pose indicated, 
and the details put in at home. The measure- 
ments can be put down on a piece of paper and 
kept for correction on the clay model to save 
the sitter the discomfort of much measuring (see 
Measurement). 

Portraits in relief can be done with the help 
of photographs; often one can work almost 


“entirely from untouched-up snapshots, though ` 


the work can be again taken home for correction 
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with the living model. A row of profile faces in 
relief showing the family in "steps" can be so 
composed as to make а very attractive panel, 
afterwards cast into plaster and. mounted in 
a wooden frame for hanging on the wall. 
The baby of the family makes a very suitable 
subject, his size makes his proportions and 
modelling easier to realize, and he is often to be 
seen in his bath. Miss Margaret McMillan used 
to talk to her older scholars about their ancestors 
and try to teach them social history and the 
realization of time in this way. She would get 
the children to find out about their father's 
trade and their grandfather's, and to learn 
where they used to live and why they had moved. 
Sometimes little or nothing was remembered 


by the people at home on these very interesting | 


matters, and in other cases much of interest was 
discovered and quite a long history rediscovered. 
The children were intensely interested, and 
could link their own folk up with events in 
England's history which had previously been 
unreal to them. This idea might be carried into 
the modelling class, and figures showing the 
men and women of the family at work modelled 
by the children. There is so much more beauty 
in the movements of a good craftsman than is 
generally recognized, but the children of the poor 
can be taught to appreciate this more easily 
than the more sophisticated classes. One finds 
that third-rate pictures and illustrations have 
done great harm, and produced an art snob- 
bishness in the children. They despise the 
picture of a man digging or a woman sewing ; 
and think that beauty lives only in leisure and 
luxury, and a dressed-up appearance. 

If we could only do away with all the “art” 
junk which accumulates in the average semi- 
educated home, we should start with a clean 
slate and unsullied taste in the children. In 
contrast to this state of bad taste in one type of 
home, we find in the poorer rooms of the im- 
poverished fewer books and pictures and cheap 
ornaments. The children from these homes have 
posters and cinemas for picture books, and no 
acquired nonsense about what is and is not 
"art." They are willing to make pictures and 
models of anything which they remember as 
part of the pageant of every day. 

The figures of “father” or “grandfather” at 
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work could be a source of much useful informa- 
tion, the tools of his trade and the suitable 
working clothes, also the mother or grandmother 
may have had a trade as well as her domestic 
life to picture. This suggestion, which is in- 
spired by one who was so wise, and able to 
understand the thoughts and ideals of the people 
she lived for, might be carried further in other 
subjects than modelling. Like all the suggestions 
in this chapter, it is only a finger-post to yet 
undiscovered country. 


Local History 


A third source of interest in the widening 
circle from school and home to the big world 
can be found in what may be called local history. 

In the introduction to F. E. Melton's book 
Local Lore it is said— 
he believes in beginning history from the school play- 
ground rather than at Westminster, and from thence 
venturing farther and farther afield until the whole 
immediate district has been personally surveyed. He 
follows the call of children's interests, tastes, and 
desires, and satisfies each in turn, enlisting his pupils’ 
active participation in collecting the,material of the 
subject at first hand. . . . 

Nothing is too homely or familiar to be pressed into 
this benign service. There is no personal name, custom, 
game, festival, domestic occupation, calling, trade, or 
industry but has its roots deep in the past, and when 
the pupil firmly grasps this fact he attains to a new 
interest in life, while “the dignity of history” becomes 
coincident with “the dignity of labour." 

We will conclude that the children have been 
taught history from this viewpoint, and know 
their neighbourhood by its geology and roads 
and buildings and industries. They have been 
introduced to the places of architectural interest, 
and know something of the periods and styles 
in architecture. The decoration of these build- 
ings will be full of meaning to a class of children 
who have taken a modelling course. They will 
have learnt about building materials and the 
different techniques involved in making en- 
richments in stone or wood or plaster or cement. 
Fortified with this knowledge they can now go 
to local buildings with sketch books and pencils 
and make notes of the carvings and mouldings, 
later on carrying these out in clay in class. It 
will be necessary to reduce the scale from the 
original in many cases. 

Some details are too difficult for children 
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to model and too subtle for them to understand ; 
it is best to begin with something very simple 
and in the round. 

There are to be found quaint figure-heads on 
drip stones outside the church, or on capitals 
inside. Figures carved on tombs, in costume or 
armour, lead to research into the history of 
clothing and defence, as well as appreciation of 
the decorative treatment of folds and detail. 
Delightful figures of children kneeling behind 
Jacobean parents, of a size and simplicity suit- 
able for pupils' copying, exist in some churches. 

On the half-timbered houses and old inns, in 
many villages and towns, there are well-carved 
decorations on doors and brackets, some very 
humorous and quaint; their style would appeal 


: to the children immensely, as they һауе evid- , 


ently been carved by children of larger growth. 
In this connection one might mention the 
apparent loss of humour in art since the revival 
of the classic; perhaps the children can help us 
to refind it in their modern untrammelled work. 

Around the doors of Stewart and Queen 
Ann houses some very beautiful carving in 
wood сап Бе оппа. In some places there are 
public buildings which can be searched from the 
inside as well; the children will find material 
from chimney-pieces, staircases, and over-doors. 
The mouldings and carved decorations in 
Chiswick House, for example, are a delight, and 
the sightseers who go there do not seem to cast 
a glance at the lovely workmanship. In a slum 
in Deptford there are some lovely old houses, 
said to have been built by James II for his 
admirals; their over-doors and canopies are 
beautiful works of art and, in spite of thick 
coats of paint, still show the vigorous carving of 
a master carver in wood. 

There may be some very interesting local 
history which could be modelled in panels for 
the school, or some distinguished man or 
woman associated with the district whose 
portrait could be placed in a position of honour 
in the hall. The designing of such scenes and 
figures will involve a good deal of research into 
costume and habits, and this might also correlate 
with history. Again, the modern heroes could 


“have their place in the school records, the chil- 


dren would possibly show us how to make 
modern dress sculpturesque, as their forebears 


have been able to make the dress of their time. 
There are so many lovely and interesting 
buildings in town and country that one feels it 
invidious to make lists or to give examples, but 
a plea for the modern architectural sculpture 
may perhaps be added here. The best examples 
may still be in London, but this cannot be 
dictated about. For example, the B.B.C. build- 
ing, the Underground Offices, and some of the 
new theatres have good examples of carved 
decoration which is designed as part of the build- 
ing, one with the whole, and inseparable. The 
self-consciousness and pomp of the Victorian 
and Edwardian sculpture have gone for good, 
the new work with its restraint and idealism and 
its real feeling for pattern is a stride forward we 
do not yet thoroughly appreciate. 

The fortunate children who live in or near 
Edinburgh can go and learn from the Scottish 
National War Memorial how to make poetry in 
stone. The animals in the medallions by Phyllis 
Bone, the regimental badges by Pilkington 
Jackson, and the planets designed by Douglas 
Strachan will demonstrate to the young model- 
lers how simple and suitable the telling of a 
great idea can be. Every teacher of modelling 
should get the book of seventy illustrations of 
the memorial to inspire the class if they cannot 
hope to go to see the building itself. 

We have already gone so far afield in the range 
of subjects suitable for the developing of a great 
interest in form and its expression, that a men- 
tion of the need to correlate with other subjects 
seems like a narrowing down again of thoughts 
which have ranged so far. 

Still there are ways we have not touched upon 
in detail їп which modelling is a great help to the 
understanding of such subjects as geology and 
geography and biology. 

In geology and geography the children can 
realize the formation of the earth and its surface 
contours by making parts in clay and when the 
clay is dry colouring them. A relief map of the 
district may be made, or a section of the strata 
made in a block showing the contour of the 
surface, the layers in colour being painted after- 
wards. A scale relief map of the neighbourhood 
of the school and its surroundings can be worked 
out with sufficient accuracy for the class to 
realize why the rivers or streams, the roads, 
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and the buildings have arranged themselves in 
the shape which has become so familiar to them. 
The buildings, fields, and roads can be shown as 
coloured patches on the dry clay, and only the 
surface of the land and water modelled in the 
clay. This idea can -be extended to include 
England or Europe, and the relative heights of 
the countries as well as their size and shape can 


be shown. To understand of what the land is 


made, and how it came by the forms we know, 
like the face of a friend, increases the pleasure 
we get in a walk or a ride by the difference of 
going either blindfold or with eyes open. The 
difference can be described as the sculpturesque 
point of view, as an amplification of thé painters, 
the form underlies and explains the colour. 

No one could lose his way, even in a new 
town or countryside, if he had this in-the-round 
realization of the form of the earth in the small 
patch he is exploring, and a relief map would 
mean this form to him. We are much too 
inclined to teach by means of the flat repre- 
sentation, assuming the mind of the child will 
-do the transposing. We are, to put it another 
way, missing a step on the staircase, and some 
legs are too short for the stride, or feel the strain 
afterwards and do not catch up. There is a 
saying that “а sculptor can turn his hands to 
anything"; if this is true, it is owing to his 
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education in the understanding of the structure 
of all objects and the resultant surface form: he 
knows the thing “inside out.” 

Now in biology it may seem rather a slow 
way to teach the children to model the creatures 
they are learning about, but if the teacher were 
to see how it clears up the thoughts of his class 
on form and proportion and movement he would 
feel it to be time well spent. Children love to 
try their skill in imitating a living animal, and 
will never forget the way it is made, how it 
differs from other creatures, and why it differs, 
if they have once made it in clay. 

The fact that the model is moving about, and 
taking unconscious new poses, is a great help in 
teaching its structure and adds a spice of excite- 
ment which cannot be found in working from 
an inanimate object. Lessons like these are red- 
letter days to young people and are looked back 
upon as a great adventure, mostly because un- 
consciously they were learning so much. One 
child said of such a study “it was so lovely it 
was almost not a lesson." 


Composition 


As far as we can judge, art never has any sign of 
chaos іп its make-up. Its whole make-up is order. 
—MancaRET DOBSON. 


Composition has been described as “putting 


Fic. 6 
A Panel of Figures in Relief Modelling Illustrating the Principles of Composition 
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things together," and good composition is mak- 
ing a harmonious unity of the things we put 
together. Our eyes have the habit of linking 
up detached shapes, and making a continuous 
line of them, either curved or straight, according 
to their arrangement; all composition is based 
on this habit which is natural to the eyes of 
everyone. For example, we speak of a line of 
trees or telegraph poles; they are all separate 
actually, but the eye links them up into a line 
instinctively. Good composition therefore makes 
the observer see what he is meant to see in the 
picture: 

There are principles to guide us towards this 
unity in making а composition ; subordination, 
opposition, balance, and rhythm are the most im- 
portant. We must keep the parts subordinate 
to the whole, they must emphasize and lead up 
to the main theme. The subordination of lesser 
forms to the main axis or chief line is to be 
carefully considered in sculpture. Opposition is 
the principle of introducing a contradiction in 


"line to give greater emphasis to the truth of the 


main statement: for example, the stride for- 
ward of a walking figure with the arm swinging 
back, or the shadows on a relief in contrast to 
the masses of light, which, of course, are larger. 

Balance can be arrived at by either making 
the form repeat on both sides of a centre, or by 
making the weight equal but not opposite on 
the central line. Simple examples which children 
readily understand can be found in the sym- 
metrical balance of "standing at attention," 
and the balance demonstrated by standing on 
one foot with the body thrown to the opposite 
side. 

‘Rhythm is ordered movement, the consistent 
repetition of a form or line, the life of a design. 
These fundamental principles being clearly in 
mind the adventure of making a composition 
can go forward. 


Low Relief Modelling 


The panels and wall trophies, mentioned in 
the earlier part of the chapter, must now be 
treated in greater detail. Children cannot be 
expected to model in true relief, as the know- 
ledge of superposition of planes is for adult art 
students. There are simple. ways of treating 


form in the flat which сап Бе used in class work, 
and which can make a most decorative and 
satisfactory composition. 

First take the flat slab of firm clay which has 


Fic. 7 


Egyptian Incised Carving 
Pattern cut out and coloured. 
Permission of the British Museum. 


+ 
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been well punched down, and smoothed with a 
ruler in all directions to make the surface quite 
level. On this draw with a painted wooden tool 


Fic. 8 


Egyptian Incised Line Portraits 


The surface of the head slightly rounded from side 
to side, and detail carved into this surface. 


Permission of the British Museum. 


the design which has first been sketched on 
paper. Now, with a small wire tool cut out the 
pattern to a slightly lower level all over, 4 in. to 
iin. will do. Care must be taken to preserve 


the silhouette of the shapes; if this is lost in \ 


places, build up the ground again to keep the 


outlines sharp. The whole effect can be studied | 


from the point of view of balance of pattern to 
plain surface. If the contrast is pleasing the 
work can be cast into plaster, and worked over 
with a metal tool to keep the forms clearly 
defined. If the introduction of colour will help 
the pattern, a simple scheme in poster paint can 
be used when the plaster is dry. 

A second way is also used by the Egyptian 
sculptors in much of their surface carving. The 
outlines of the forms are cut away and the space 
between is slightly modelled in relief, never 
coming higher than the level of the background, 
however, as this would be impossible in carving 
on the flat. 

These forms can also be coloured if it will add 
to the decorative effect, but it will be very 
pleasant in light and shade if the clay is cast 
into plaster and the whole painted with beeswax 
and turpentine. 

А third method is satisfactory for this simple 
relief drawing. Cut away the ground round the 
pattern, which in this case will be of lesser area 
than the design. Cut the ground to a level sur- 
face and fairly deep, about fin. The pattern 
itself can now be modelled very slightly by 
drawing the lines of the detail and rounding them 
into the surface level of the rest of the raised 
design. Also the edges of the forms can be 
slightly rounded towards the ground instead of 
being left sharp. There are some wonderful 
examples in the British Museum of Maya 
sculpture treated in this way. The Assyrian 
reliefs, too, are more elaborately treated carv- 
ings of this type. 

Eric Gill has carved some beautiful low 
reliefs, pictures of which would be a great 
inspiration to the class; they are to all appear- 
ances very simple, but the' children will not be 
able to reproduce their subtleties. As examples 
of composition of form and well-designed light 


and shade they will help with these three styles. 


of relief drawing. 


The Head 


It is possible to model small heads without an 
armature, by leaving them supported on a block 
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of clay, and the first few childish attempts will 
be best so treated. When the children have 
grasped the essentials in the construction of a 
head in the round, some of the class may be 
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Assyrian Tree in Slight Relief from the Ground 


With detail of the branches cut into the surface of 
the relief. 


Permission of the British Museum. 


anxious to try a more detailed portrait. In that 
case an armature of a very simple kind can be 
made. In the diagram is shown the wooden 
stand with its upright post and lead piping 
nailed on in two loops, crossing at the top and 
wired firmly. Now using firm clay, press it into 
the foundation, leaving no air pockets, and 
shape an oval for the head. Make the pedestal 


at the same time so that there is no strain on the 
neck of the model. This simple oval is the un- 
derlying shape of all heads, and if kept well 
under size allows for the measurements later. 
Care must be taken to make the oval for the 
head and face project well from the pit of the 
neck, so that the armature does not come too 
near the surface. The measurements can be 
taken from the living model and marked on a 
large piece of paper; use wooden callipers. 
The head is, of course, half life size, and the child 


I II 
Fic. то 
Wooden Stand for Supporting Armature of 
Lead Piping 


can correct the modelled head from the record 
on paper as the work proceeds. The really 
necessary measurements are the following— 

т. Chin to top of head. 

2. Ear to tip of nose, both sides. 

3. Ear to ear. 

4. Back of head to tip of nose. 

5. Chin to hair line on forehead. 

To reduce the measurements to half or less 
see Fig. 12. 

There are many more measurements one could 
take, but the child will be keen to start the 
portrait, and it is best to trust to these few to 
keep the size accurate. 

Remember that the placing of the ear on the 
head is all-important, and that the nose and 
ear are the same length. 

Take measurement one, then turn the model 
to the side view and find the place for the ear, 
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then add the nose. The chin and forehead can 
now be put on from the side in their proper 
projection. Then turn the model to the front 
and build up the brows and jaw to the right 
height. 


III 
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clay. Do not forget to build up from the three- 
quarter view as well as front and side. The 
jaw bones, the chin, and the mouth must 
next be modelled. Turn the head about all 
the time to be sure it is being built up equally 
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Diagrams showing the Clay Built on to the 
Armature 


Now the real adventure begins—getting a 
true likeness. The eye orbits must be hollowed 
out on either side of the nose, and the cheek 
bones drawn in with the usual small strips of 


4 


i 2 1 
Fic. 12 


Measurement 


Draw line 1, x. Take the height of the head with 
the callipers, strike an arc at 2. Then take the 
height of your proposed head. Measure it off at 
2, 3. Draw а line т, 4, cutting through 3. Strike 
off each measurement in this way, and the size you 
want will be between the lines т, т, and 1, 4. 


from every point of view. The back of the head 
and neck are very individual, and must be 
treated as important to the whole portrait. The 
pose of the head can be upright on the shoulders, 
or, if the model shows some very characteristic 
way of holding the head, this can be copied on 
the model. Take the clay head firmly in both 
hands, and, with someone to hold the stand 
steady, give the head a twist in the desired 
direction. This posing can only be done before 
the final finish is put on the modelling. Й 

The eyes are now put in, adjusted to direction 
in which they are looking. The eye is a ball of 
clay placed in the socket, and the top lid is 
placed over this ball and then the lower one. 
Notice that the outer corner of the eye is always 
higher than the inner; the Chinese have this 
specially marked. The diagrams which illustrate 
the forms underlying the features and show, too, 
how they are connected with each other by 
radiating planes, can be drawn out on large sheets 
of paper for the class to refer to during their 
modelling. The children are very interested 
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to notice that, though the forms are the same 
in every one, the proportion of one form 
to another varies in each individual—the 
character of a nose, for example, in spite of its 
bones and muscles being like those of everyone 


else. The children should not be expected to do 
separate models of the features as an art student 
would; they would not learn so much as they 
do by putting them all together in а complete 
head. 


Fic. 13 
Diagrams of the Features showing the Radiation of the Planes of the Face 
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The Figure 


Many pleasing poses can be modelled which 
do not need an armature to keep the clay in 
place; the class as a whole can 
use sitting, kneeling, reclining, 
and even standing draped 
poses for their figures in the 
round. 

The more advanced pupils 
may be wishful to do a larger 
figure which needs support, so 
Fig. 15 (I) shows how this can 
be made in much the same 
way as we made the bust 
stand. The arms are put on 
and wired to the shoulders at 
the neck; the block of wood in 
the first diagram is not square 
but thinner from back to front 
to allow for the feet and the 
hang of the drapery. 

If a figure showing the legs 
free of drapery is needed, Fig. 
16 shows how this can be 
made. The frame 
work is made of 
twisted copper wire 
(two or three 
threads is enough) ; 
the real difficulty is 
the support for this 
frame work : it must 
be of iron to be 
strong, and screwed 
on to the wooden 
stand. These sup- 
ports can be bought 
ready made and can 
be used indefinitely. 
It would not be a 
serious expense to 
have several in the 
school. The legs of 
the framework 
must belong enough 
to touch the wooden 
stand, as they are 
embedded in the clay slab later on to secure the 
pose. The proportion of the figure depends on 


II. Front from Below 


I. Right Side 
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St. Eustace: French 13th Century Wood plated with 
Silver Gilt 


This head clearly shows the planes of the head and face. 
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the age we are depicting. Suppose the figure 
is a grown-up person—the very simplest 
measurements can be used. The head, from 
chin to top, goes seven and a half times into 
the height. The legs are half 
the whole height. The arms 
to finger tips are as long as 
half-way down the thigh, and 
the elbows to the waist line. 
The shoulders are broader 
than the hips, or perhaps in a 
woman one may make them 
the same width. These are all 
the measurements we need 
worry the children with, but 
these are necessary. In set- 
ting-up a figure in clay on an 
armature we must have posed 
the frame work first. Re- 
member to be sure that the 
standing leg is under the pit 
of the neck when checked by 
plumb line, or, if the figure 
stands equally on both legs, 
that the plumb line falls just 
between them. The 
clay is now packed 
firmly on to the 
framework, Кері 
well on the thin 
side so that there 
is room to add sur- 
face detail. 

Inchoosing a pose 
be careful that you 
keep the sculp- 
turesque point of 
view, and that the 
more compact it is 
the better will be 
the casting. 

Remind the chil- 
dren that they must 
turn their figures 
round all the time, 
and also look at 
them from above 
and below, to keep 
the figure a good shape from every point of view. 
The body is oval and the curves of the limbs 


III. Front from Above 
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always convex, with little "points of rest," as 
at the knees and elbows. The figure is not a 
box with four sides, but the back and front are 
so interdependent that the forms radiate, and 
are not complete in themselves. This radiation 
makes any number of attitudes possible to the 
figure. The children will realize this well in the 
leg muscles, the wonderful way the thigh 
belongs to the lower leg in spite of the apparent 
break at the knee. These forms can be shown 


[ET 


Plan of Base 


and radiate above and below, but will be small 
and in no way obscure the underlying modelling 
of the body. In clothes or costume, the folds 
will be small and radiating where the limbs 
bend, and the skirts or cloaks will hang in 
heavier folds from the broad surface of hips and 
shoulders respectively. A child can be used 
as а model to help the correct rendering of the 
folds. The hollows between the projecting tops 
of the folds must be carefully worked so that 


T. Armature of Wood and 
Lead Piping 


II. Armature Posed showing 
how the Clay is built over 
the Structure 


III. The Finished Figure 
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very broadly, and the drapery added with care 
so that the pose is helped and not obliterated 
by the folds. Figures of local heroes and school 
celebrities will be in costume, and this will need 
various handling. The children will probably 
find a solution while we are wondering how to 
advise them, and if it is in sound good taste as 
sculpture, leave it to them. 

Remember that draping must be so arranged 
that it falls from the points of support the pose 
dictates. If an elbow projects or a knee, the 
folds will radiate from these points. If there isa 
girdle round the hips the folds will be caught in 


they are not left untidy and black but reflect 
light. Never cut deep where the form of the 
figure underlies the drapery : the deep folds are 
those which fall free of the model. 


Lettering 


Any lettering needed on panels or shields 
used to decorate the school should be of the 
simplest and clearest. Roman block letters 
without serifs or “thicks and thins” are the 
most satisfactory. They are more difficult to 
incise than to treat in relief ; the clay gets untidy 
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and ragged when the tool is used to cut the 
letters into the surface. With experience, firm 
clay, and a wire tool this latter method can be 
satisfactory, however. 

Cutting away the ground round the letters, 
leaving them on one flat plane and the ground 
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on a lower one, is very effective and makes the 
lettering part of the composition as a whole. 
There are many useful alphabets published 
which give the form and proportion of the 
Roman letters for use in class. One very good 
booklet is sold at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum bookstall. 

In planning the inscription the child can have 
a full-size piece of paper, and arrange the words 
to exactly space to the size of the panel to be 
lettered. Care must be taken that the lettering 
does not take more than its share of the interest, 
ог in any way break up the harmony of the 
whole design. 

Sometimes a panel which is entirely lettering 
can be made ; there are some events which the 
School would like so commemorated. We have 
had a great revival in this art of lettering in 
stone and bronze since the War. Eric Gill ha 
shown us how lettering can complete the 


in 
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An Armature for а Small Figure made of Twisted Copper Wire on an Iron Stand. - 
Screwed on to a Wooden Base 
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decorative effect of a composition. The stations Арріу this with a hog-hair brush lightly all over 
of the Cross at Westminster Cathedral, or the the cast, not allowing the hollows to become 
post-card photos of them, * 

‘will be a great inspiration қ m QUY 

to teacher and class alike. 

The memorial to the Padres 
at Edinburgh by Hayel 
Kennedy is a very good. 
example of this type of 
clear decorative lettering. | 


Painting, Cleaning, 
and Mounting Casts 


_ In this chapter there have 
been no direct instructions 
as to casting from the clay 
into plaster, the reason 
being that there are already 
textbooks dealing with this 
process very clearly, and 
space does not allow of a 
repetition of these instruc- 
tions. A teacher who wishes 
to learn how to make the 
work of the children perma- 
nent will do well to take a 
course of lessons, either from 
an experienced caster or at 
a school of art. The “learn 
‘by doing” method is really 
necessary in this instance. 

The plaster, when dry, 
needs some surface treat- 
ment, as it is opaque and 
dead left in its natural state. 
There are two simple and 
inexpensive methods of 
treating the cast which will 
give it a pleasant tone. The 
first is to paint it with bees- 
wax melted in turpentine. i 
-. Таке some white wax and Fic. 17 
|. . eut it into wafers and put ET 5 5 
БО ou. widenccked Alphabet, SERES 22 Children's Use 
bottle, adding turpentine нот 
enough to thoroughly dissolve it. Let thisstand clogged with wax. If a little powder colour is 
for a time; ifthe mixture is too thick to paint added to the mixture, yellow ochre or raw 
with, add turpentine to a saucer of the mixture. umber, and painted into the hollows, it adds a 
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richness to the modelling. The colour can be 
wiped off the parts which may һауе accidentally 
been painted, with a piece of cotton-wool. The 
second method is by painting the dry cast with 
two or more coatings of white french polish, 
allowing about half an hour between coats. 
Shellac dissolved in methylated spirit will give 
the same results; if the colour is too deep add 
more spirit. 

A good all-over painting can be made by 
mixing white beeswax and turpentine with oil- 
colour to the required tint, and painting the 
cast as before. This mixture can be used with 
bright oil-colours if a painted panel in natural 
or decorative colouring is needed. 

When a cast which has never been treated 
with any surface painting gets dirty, it can be 
cleaned by putting it entirely under water for 
several hours. When it is removed the dirt will 
run off with the water and leave it white again. 
Ifany patches remain, wipe them offunder water 
with a sponge. If the cast has been waxed or 
french polished and needs cleaning, a thin 
solution of Hudson’s soap on a piece of cotton- 
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wool will clean the surface dirt away ; a bowl of. 
clean water must be used at the same time to 
rinse the dirty water from the surface of the cast. 

The mounting can be done in the school 
carpentry class, and will need different methods 
according to the weight and size of the cast. 
A small portrait bust or figure can have a 
wooden stand, hollowed out in the centre to 
about Жіп. to receive the plaster stand. To 
secure the cast to the wooden stand glue can be 
used, first painting the plaster stand with 
shellac to prevent the plaster absorbing the 
glue. 

The frames for large panels can be like plain 
picture frames, but without a back board. They 
must be strong and fit round the plaster, holding 
it safely in place. Do not introduce mouldings 
on these frames, as it will lessen the interest of 
the light and shade in the modelling. 

The frame can be secured to the wall in the 
same way as a heavy mirror is fixed. The wall 
trophies can be sunk into their wooden backing 
in the way suggested for the figures in the round, 
and the same depth will hold them safely. 


